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Preface and Dedication 

I LEFT Japan for Europe on the loth of February, 1904, 
namely, less than two days after the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese war ; partly for recuperation of my health 
after a long ailment, and partly in order to do whatever 
I could in the West for promotion of good-will between 
the Western nations and my fatherland at this momentous 
hour of war. 

The day after my departure from Yokohama, on board 
the lyo-Maru, Nippon- Yushen-Kwaisha steamship, namely 
February the nth, happened to be one of our three national 
festive days, and it was celebrated on board the steamer. 
I made a speech in English on that occasion, which was 
followed by two more somewhat similar celebrations before 
we arrived at Victoria, on which I made corresponding 
speeches. While passing through America I gave my views 
on the situation to many American interviewers, and my 
observations were reported in the papers. Since my arrival 
in Europe I have continued to give my views to numerous 
interviewers and have made speeches. Most of these views 
and speeches, though necessarily in curtailed forms, have 
been reported widely in Continental as well as in English 
papers — indeed, all over the world. I have also contri- 
buted, sometimes by request and sometimes voluntarily, 
many articles and letters both to English and also to 
Continental Reviews. 
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PREFACE AND DEDICATION 

The majority of these articles and letters, together with 
some of my speeches and addresses which have been written 
out, have been recently compiled by my secretaries in book 
form, and this volume is the result. This has been done 
because there are many friendly persons who take much 
interest in my writings and who have earnestly recom- 
mended me to collect them, on the ground that they may 
be of some use to many people who take interest in the war, 
and in things Japanese in general. I shall be most grateful 
if the prediction of these friends should prove to be well 
founded. 

I have divided the resulting papers roughly into three 
books. Those in Book I deal with the inception of the 
situation of crisis in the Far East and the conunencement of 
the war. Those in Book II are more general in character, 
and endeavour to explain, among other things, that 
reserve of vital energy in resistance to aggression for 
which the Japanese nation has been indebted to its tempera- 
ment and its moral and intellectual training. The papers 
in Book III are mainly concerned with ulterior views 
as to the relations of the Japanese Government with 
foreign Powers, the question of the indemnity, and other 
matters of speculation that have arisen in regard to the 
course which destiny has traced for Japan in the history 
of Asia. 

For this arrangement, I am wholly indebted to the valu- 
able suggestion of Messrs. Archibald Constable. As to the 
title of the book, too, I have accepted the suggestion from 
the same source, though somewhat with difl&dence. In 
completing the task of combining several articles, written 
separately at different times, in book form, some sUght alter- 
ation and revision of the original was thought necessary. 
That part of the work has been entirely imdertaken by 

• • • 
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PREFACE AND DEDICATION 

Messrs. Constable, with my complete approval and satis- 
faction. 

My sincere thanks for the permission to reprint these 
articles and addresses are due to the Society of Arts, the 
Ethological Society, the Central Asian Society, and to the 
proprietors and editors of different periodicals, and of the 
book entitled "Japan by the Japanese," in which the 
originals appeared. I may mention, among others, the 
names of the Nineteenth Century and After y the Independent 
Review y the Fortnightly Review ^ the Imperial and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review ^ La Revue ^ and the Deutsche Revue. 

I take this opportmiity to express my gratitude to six 
persons, amongst others, and I dedicate this book to them 
collectively. The first is my teacher in my boyhood, 
Murakami Bussan, a great poet and scholar well know*n in 
Japan, who has been gone from this world now already more 
than two decades. It was he who instructed me in Oriental 
learning, in classics and poetry, and gave the main founda- 
tion in the formation of my character. The second is Dr. 
Waraker, who took much pains during my stay at Cambridge 
in teaching me English and Roman laws, as well as the law 
of nations. It was mainly due to his exertions that I 
graduated with honours in the second class of the Law tripos. 
The third is Mr. Ernest Schuster, who taught me the German 
laws out of a sheer love of legal study. I remember how, 
day after day, we discussed together the German laws, taking 
Demburg and Laband for our chief text books, the important 
parts of which I had translated into English under his direc- 
tion, and which we made our points of discussion. The other 
three are Marquis Ito, Marshal Marquis Yamagata, and 
Count Inouye, three of our elder statesmen. It was they 
who entrusted me from time to time with many important 
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tasks, political or otherwise, in one way or another, and my 
present visit to Europe is also mainly due to the suggestion 
of these eminent men, who, I believe, thought that my stay 
here at this important phase in the history of our nation 
could not fail to be productive of some good. 

K. S. 
Queen Anne's Mansions, London, 

August, 1905. 



POSTSCRIPT 

Before the printing of the following pages was quite 
finished, peace has been concluded at Portsmouth (America) 
between Russia and Japan. This will bring an end not only 
to the anxiety felt in many ways by the whole world, but 
also to certain strains and uneasiness caused to the 
commerce and peaceful relations of many nations. 
Whatever may be the views about the peace terms, one 
thing seems certain, that Japan has shown a great moral 
heroism in the cause of humanity and civilisation. Now 
that peace is assured, the time seems to have arrived for 
the world to reflect more calmly than ever upon the origin 
of one of the greatest wars ever recorded in history ; and 
upon the ideals and notions, as well as training and aspira- 
tions, of the Japanese, that one of the belligerent parties 
which had not, perhaps, been suflBciently known to the world 
before the war. And above all the time has come to observe 
how faithfully Japan has maintained her ambition of de- 
serving the name of a civilized nation, and to reflect how 
securely we may take her steady progress of the past, and 
especially during the last ten years, as a guarantee of her 
continued advance in the future. Time was when she was 
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looked down upon by many as a petty, infantile, imitative, 
shallow, bellicose, and aggressive nation. Our sincere hope 
is that misconceptions of that kind may now be totally 
dispelled, and that the world may look upon Japan as a 
country deserving friendship. For all such purposes I 
hope that this book of mine may be of some service. 

K. S. 
Paris, 

September i, 1905. 
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CHAPTER I 

AN ANGLO-JAPANESE VIEW OF THE FAR-EASTERN 

QUESTION * 

FOR many years to come the war now being waged 
between Russia and Japan will probably be regarded 
as pivotal in the history of Eastern Asia and the Pacific. 
The subject, even as we can envisage it at the present day, 
is a wide and far-reaching one, and there are already many 
ways of approaching it. But one of the surest ke}^ to the 
situation, in^my opinion, will ever be found in the Anglo- 
Japanese aUiance ;£and it will not be inexpedient, nor will 
it be thought unbecoming on my part, if I treat it as the 
keynote of the following attempt at a solution of the Far- 
Eastern Question. 

Japan is now in alliance with Great Britain ; she may not 
perhaps be worthy of that aUiance, but you may be assured 
that she is doing and will always do her best to deserve it. 
Some people might regard the aUiance as a mushroom affair 
and the outcome of mushroom growths. On the contrary, 
it marks the climax of a gradual process of evolution, the 
fruit of a tree with a deep-rooted trunk. 

For a long time English pohcy in the Far East, though 
subject in the normal course of things to the tidal influence 
of diplomacy, has had a trend in the direction of which we 
are speaking, and almost every act of Britain in this sphere 
has resulted eventually in benefit to Japan. 

It was in 1854, just fifty years ago, that Japan first opened 
her ports to America, which was soon followed by England, 
Russia, France, and other Occidental nations, one after the 

1 The substance of a speech delivered at the Constitutional Qub 
on May 5, 1904. 
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other, in the course of a few years. It was in that year, 
1854, that England, together with France, fought against 
Russia near home, in the Black Sea, and, as a consequence, 
the combined fleets of England and France in the Far East 
chased the Russian fleet and attacked the fortified port of 
Petropavlovsk on the coast of Kamchatka. In its course 
you lost your commodore by a most tragical ending of life ; 
in its coiurse also you once met with a heavy repulse, sustain- 
ing a loss of two hundred men. At last, with reinforcements, 
the English captured and demolished the fort, but, taking 
advantage of fog, the Russian fleet had escaped a month be- 
fore. The Russian fleet which thus escaped met with grievous 
shipwreck ; the survivors sought the helping hand of Japan. 
We did not know what was passing between you and Russia, 
neither were we concerned in the matter, but from motives 
of compassion we received these survivors well. We gave 
them shelter at a secluded place called Hetta, in the province 
of Idzu ; there they wished to build some new ships, in 
order to return home. We gave materials, we lent them our 
ship-builders, our artisans, and they succeeded in building 
two schooners, on board of which they sailed away from 
Japan, their departure taking place, if I remember correctly, 
after the conclusion of peace. 

In 1861 the so-called Tsushima affair took place. Tsu- 
shima is, as you well know, an island (famous in history 
henceforth as the scene of Togo's victory over the Baltic 
fleet) situated in the straits of Korea — a most important 
strategic point for Japan. In the year in question the 
Russian fleet suddenly came to that island and landed 
marines, and occupied part of it, with the evident intention 
of seizing the island. This was done without any cause or 
reason whatever, without any prior notice or diplomatic nego- 
tiations, and in spite of the fact that Russia had entered 
into friendly intercourse with us by treaty several years 
previously, and in spite of our giving them a helping hand 
in their hour of calamity. Remonstrances were of course 
made by the island authorities, followed by those of the 
Central Government, but the Russian Foreign Oflice took 
no heed. It was then and there that the English fleet made 
its appearance on the scene, and demanded the instant 
retirement of the Russians, a demand which was obeyed ; 
and thus the Island of Tsushima was saved to Japan. 

4 



THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION 

In 1868 the new regime of the Imperial Government was 
inaugurated. For some years previous to that Japan was 
divided into two great parties, one for the Imperial cause, 
the other for the Shogunate cause. At that time England 
was represented in Japan by the energetic and sagacious 
Sir Harry Parkes ; there were also men like Glover, Lowther 
and Ernest Satow, now Sir Ernest, Britain's present worthy 
representative in China ; they all followed the lead of Sir 
Harry Parkes in espousing the Imperial cause in opposition 
to the strenuous support of the Shogunate cause by a certain 
foreign Power, headed by the equ^y energetic and adven- 
turous representative of that coimtry . Most of these facts are 
contained in the unwritten pages of the Secret History of 
Diplomacy, so that they are not much known even in Japan, 
still less in Eiu-ope. But one thing is certain, that England 
has done much towards the consolidation of our empire. 

In 1874 we had the so-called Formosa affair, arising from 
the Formosan aborigines murdering a number of Japanese 
subjects, which ultimately led to some complication between 
Japan and China. That complication was amicably settled 
at last through the good offices tendered by the then British 
representative in China. 

In 1885 the Port Lazareff — Port Hamilton, affair took 
place. The affair, as you know, was briefly this : Russia 
attempted to snatch Port Lazareff from Korea. You, 
England, entertaining a strong objection to this Russian 
action, instantaneously occupied Port Hamilton as a counter- 
check, and thus at last succeeded in compelling Russia to 
abandon her project. This object effected, wluch was all 
you wanted, you naturally gave up occupation of Port 
Hamilton soon after. This affair did not directly concern 
Japan herself, but she derived benefit from it all the same. 

In our war with China, during 1894 and 1895, Great Britain 
maintained her neutrality, and was, on the whole, friendly 
with Japan. Some say England might have gone a step 
further at the time of the intervention of the three Powers, 
but we do not complain of that ; your keeping aloof was 
sufficient for us. 

During that war was effected the revision of our old 
treaties with Occidental nations, which placed Japan on an 
equal footing with other countries, admitting her for the 
first time into the comity of civiUzed nations. In this afiair 
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it was you, Great Britain, that took the lead and initiative 
over other Powers. When Port Arthur was occupied by 
Russia, Great Britain occupied Wei-Hai-Wei. This was 
intended as nothing else but a counter-check to the Russian 
aggression, and the lease was expressly made co-existent with 
Russian occupation. This is itself a striking proof of the 
opposing interests of Russia and Great Britain. 

Then came the Boxer rising and the march on Peking by 
the allied forces to the rescue of their several Legations. 
The history of this is too fresh to reiterate here. It 
is enough to say that we, the Japanese, spoken of as the 
pagans, fought side by side with the troops of Western na- 
tions, especially keeping up the best relations with the British 
and Americans. It is not for me here to dwell in detail upon 
what passed in diplomacy in the Far East, or what was done 
by Russia after the rescue of the various Legations. It 
will be necessary for me to give you merely a brief resume. 

Russia gave repeatedly to other Powers the pledge that 
she would relinquish her occupation of Manchuria — an 
occupation which had been effected by her during the Boxer 
trouble as a part of the common action of the allied Powers 
which went to the rescue of Peking, and for which she directly 
afterwards had received from Chma, for the trouble she had 
taken, a compensation to an amoimt far exceeding its value. 
At the same time in another direction she had been trying 
to exact from China humihating concessions,which were quite 
contrary to, and irreconcilable with, the pledges given by her 
to the other nations. From the beginning to the end the 
chief efforts of diplomacy in the Far East were directed to 
check the clandestine attempts of Russia, and make her 
keep her pledge. In this effort England, America, and 
Japan, stood fast together. Then came the Treaty of 
Alliance between England and Japan in 1902 — the Man- 
churian question had not then come to an end, and it was 
still the pending theme. England was perfectly aware of 
the fact. Looking back over the long history of more than 
forty years, looking at what England has done in the Far 
East in connexion with Japan, as I have related above, 
I cannot but hold that it has resulted in soUd benefit to 
Japan, and it goes without saying that we feel deeply 
indebted for the aid thus rendered by the English. 

I do not doubt but that much of this has been done out 
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of kindness, and from a sense of justice ; but was this all ? 
Was there not also something else behind ? Upon looking 
at the map you will easily see why England had adopted her 
poUcy in the direction described. You have great commer- 
cial interests in the Far East, no small political ones as 
well. It is necessary for you to protect those interests. 
Although only parts of the interests of your great empire 
lie in the Far East, you could not afford to lose those inter- 
ests, any more than a man could afford to lose a part of 
his buildings, which loss might prove detrimental to the 
whole construction. These interests which you have to 
protect are identical with those of Japan. Japan has to do 
exactly the same thing as England in guarding and protect- 
ing her interest and safety. Such being the case, I venture 
to say that the Treaty of Alliance between England and 
Japan is, as I said before, the climax of a long evolution, 
having for its basis the mutual interests of the two cotmtries. 
So far, this is a matter of plain fact as concerns the poUtical 
aspect. There are, however, insinuations abroad to discredit 
Japan in some quarters — fomented mischievously I fear. 

In the first place, they say that Japan's modem civiliza- 
tion is only outward, and that there is every possibihty of 
a reaction setting in. Nothing can be farther from the 
truth than this assertion, I can assure you. We have 
strenuously striven to civilize our countiy by assimilating 
certain European methods and ideas, and we have, I 
beUeve, succeeded to some extent. It has cost us many 
lives and much mcmey. We have eaten Western apples 
and found them deUcious — they are not the apples of 
the Seladon, and we are not likely to give them up. No ; 
we are even going to make further improvements, and so 
keep pace with those nations with whom we have friendly 
intercourse. Of the material side of civilization which we 
have adopted I can at once convince you that we shall not 
be Ukely to give it up. We have electric Ught in Japan, as 
in this room ; you will not doubt when I tell you that we 
shall never return to oil or wax. We have railways ; do you 
think we can ever go back to pedestrianism ? Shall we cut 
the telegraph wire and again employ messengers ? 

With regard to the intellectual parts of civilization, it 
may not be so easy to convince you, but with us it is exactly 
the same. The introduction of Western civilization into 
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Japan is not limited to the material side only. In laws^ 
in science, in art, and in all the other branches of humzm 
activity, we have striven to introduce your ideas — just in 
the same degree as we have done in material objects. All 
this we shall never give up : they have already taken deep 
root in the Japanese mind, and they have already become 
essential elements in the making of a compact nation. 
Sometimes people express amazement at the changes made 
in Japan in so comparatively short a period as thirty or 
forty years, as though doubting its genuineness. It is 
true that Japan has effected a great transformation ; but, 
without in the least entertaining any idea of self-glorifica- 
tion, I may say that Japan has always had some kind of 
unique national civilization and conditions of social organiza- 
tion which, together with a considerable precursory prepar- 
ation, gave her a special power of adaptability when she 
came to adopt this new phase of Western enhghtenment, 
and it will be, I venture to say, a fallacy to think that any 
aborigines or tribes scattered in different parts of the globe 
could, emulating Japan, raise themselves, in the same way, 
as she has done at a moment's notice. 

Some comments have also been made about difference 
of race and religion. Well, the difference of race is a matter 
we cannot transform except perhaps by gradual inter- 
mixture. That difference, however, seems to me not very 
important — not certainly of a kind to preclude the 
maintenance of friendly relations, so long as other 
assimilation could be thoroughly effected. I may also say 
the same thing with regard to religion. Our morjil precepts 
and etiiical rules are exactly the same as yours, though some 
of their points might be more developed in Japan, while 
some points might be more developed in Western nations. 
Just let me illustrate this. Where any matters of charity 
or virtue are concerned, the Japanese entertain the same 
ideas, and act in the same way, as do their Western brethren , 
For instance, the organization of the Red Cross Society is 
working very well in Japan ; its members consist of about 
one mUlion, and its annual subscriptions amount to about 
two miUions. It is under the direct patronage of the Emperor 
and Empress ; and of course all this is done irrespective of 
any religion, Japan being a most tolerant country as regards 
rdigion. Perfect freedom of conscience is guaranteed by 
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the Constitution, and not the slightest difference is made in 
the eyes of law on account of religion : and in social inter- 
course it is the same. Here perhaps I might relate an 
instance : Mr. Kataoka, who died last autumn, was a 
Protestant, and yet was one of the leaders of the largest 
pohtical party. He was President of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for several terms, and he died while still holding 
that oflBice. There was a hymn which he Uked the best, and 
on his dying bed he asked his friends and relatives to sing 
it, and he passed away as he listened to it. Even the 
Salvation Army is parading our streets under the command 
of its English oflBicers. Nay ! even the Mormons are allowed 
to preach, under conditions, bien entendu, which bind them 
not to attempt to proselytize as regards polygamy, which 
is contrary to our laws. With these facts in view, one might 
even say that we, as a nation, are almost too tolerant. 

At all events, I am of opinion that if Englishmen continue 
to regard us as brothers, we shall get on very well. 

People speak of the Japanese being brave in war, and 
fighting well. Perhaps it is true ; but we should be sorry 
if we were considered only as a fighting nation. We aspire 
to be at least as energetic and as clever in other branches 
of human activity as in war ; in fact, oiu* endeavour has 
always been directed to that end. 

Here I might add a few more words. The general tendency 
in Japan is that the more one is versed in the Western ideas, 
the more chance one has of becoming a prominent figure 
in all directions, more especially in poUtics and official occupa- 
tions, but also in our army and navy. It amounts to the 
same thing as saying that the brain, as it were, of Japan, 
which regulates the wheel and the motion of the empire, 
is, and will continue to be, animated by the Western modes 
of thought and reasoning. These Western proclivities will 
serve to protect Japan from the danger of acting upon 
some unconsidered impulse and will cause her as a nation 
to feel her international responsibihties the more. 

Some fear has been entertained that the Japanese 
soldiers might become restless and imruly after achiev- 
ing great success over their formidable foe. But of 
that there is no fear. Our army is foimded upon the 
universal service S5^tem ; the soldiers are patriotic and 
fight gallantly when ordered to advance, but they are 
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not bellicose by nature, rather preferring peace, and, more-"" 
over, perfect order and discipline prevail among them. It 
was just one day after the rupture of diplomatic relations 
with Russia that I met with General Count Katsura, the 
Premier of Japan, when he told me that during that long 
protracted negotiation with Russia not one of our military 
or naval officers or men had come to him to disturb him 
with their opinions on diplomacy or politics. This will 
perhaps give you some idea of what are the characteristics 
of our army. It appears also that some apprehensions have 
been entertained lest some kind of amalgamation might 
be effected between China and Japan which might cause 
danger to the Western Powers, But I am far from believing 
this ! China is a very nice country. The Chinese, however, 
are not a warlike or aggrandising nation. China is and 
has always been, and wUl be, a good market for all civilized 
nations so long as she is left undisturbed and her integrity 
is respected. The characteristics and notions in general 
in China and Japan represent such marked differences that 
it is a matter of impossibility to amalgamate these two 
nations ; nor does Japan ever entertain such ambitious ideas. 
All that Japan wishes is to maintain a peaceful, commercial 
intercourse with China, in common with other civilized 
nations ; and Japan's policy will always be worked on these 
lines. I am confident that this policy of Japtm is in accord 
with English ideas, and I do not believe that the direction 
of English policy differs from ours in any way. This is again 
satisfactory evidence that British and Japanese interests 
are identical, and hence the necessity of maintaining a 
close and cordial relationship, which is the same thing as 
continuing the actual status of the present alhance. I said 
in the beginning of my discourse that the present state of 
things marked the climax of a long evolution ; I might 
almost say that it is an outcome of English policy in the 
East, which may be considered as already traditional. 
In its long course it was sometimes adopted by the Liberal 
Government and sometimes by the Conservative, which you 
can easily discover by peeping into the pages of history ; 
and, besides, I am happy to notice that it is backed by almost 
all the subjects of the great British Empire. Hence I may 
aftirm that it is your national policy. An alliance of this 
kind does not involve the thwarting of other nations ; on 
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the contrary, we wish also to keep up friendly relations 
with them, which I presume is also the intention of Great 
Britain, and hence the Japanese are not jealous of Great 
Britain making an entente cordiale with any of these 
nations. In fact, I do not doubt that among these nations 
too, even in France or Germany, there is many a heart 
which is beating in sympathy with Japan at this trying 
hour of hers. It must be imderstood, however, that in 
these friendships all round there must be some difference of 
degree. Amongst these other nations we desire the best 
friendship with the United States of America. Almost 
all the sentiments I have expressed relating to your coimtry 
are also applicable to the United States, and, besides, there 
is no difference in the Far East in the interest and policy of 
England, the United States, and Japan. The Americans 
have shown their sympathy with Japan at this momentous 
hour in no less degree than Great Britain. I would fain 
that America would advance a step farther and enter upon 
a more concise relationship. I understand that it is the 
policy of both the English and American Governments 
that they should keep up a close and friendly relationship, 
and I also understand this aspiration to be that of the 
thinking parts of both nations, an aspiration towards which 
they have already succeeded in converting the vast bulk of 
their fellow-countr3niien. There may, perchance, be some 
trifling difference of feeling now and then between some 
few particular individuals ; but if there be such, they are, 
after all, like little differences of opinion between brothers 
and sisters or cousins. You cannot permanently or irre- 
vocably cut the natural bonds of Anglo-Saxon blood. Let 
then Great Britain and America be closely united, and 
allow Japan to stand by their side — ^it will be a sight worth 
seeing ! Were England, America and Japan, I say, to 
stand thus together in the Far East, that fact alone could 
not but be a great bulwark for the preservation of permanent 
peace and the furtherance of civilization, without in any 
way prejudicing the equitable rights and interests of other 
civilized nations. 

I am told, and I also know, that Britishers are difficult to 
make friends with, but we also know that when once they 
become friends their friendship is constant and enduring, and 
so it is with the British nation at large. The present Treaty 
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of Alliance is terminable after five years ; but I would fain 
it were made perpetual. Nor is this merely for the interests 
of Japan. Suppose Japan were worsted in the war now 
waging, and Northern China fell into the hands of a certain 
other Power, what would be the result ? British interests 
in the Far East would soon, I fear, be an obsolete ex- 
pression. Japan has now embarked on a great task. She 
thoroughly recognizes its magnitude and gravity. She is, 
however, convinced that she is not fighting merely for 
personal poUtical aims, but that she is fighting also in the 
interests of civilization and humanity. She is fighting for 
her own sake of course, but at the same time she is carrying 
on the contest at the mandate of England and America, as 
it were, in the cause of civilization and hinnanity. And, 
therefore, from the point of view of justice, humanity, interest 
and friendship, I earnestly ask you to continue your warm 
sympathy with Japan. 
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CHAPTER II 

JAPAN AND RUSSIA * 

IN the following pages an effort has been made to trace 
the course of events and negotiations precedent to the 
outbreak of hostilities in the Far East. The most trust- 
worthy sources of information have been drawn upon, viz., 
the Blue Book issued by the British Government, entitled 
" Correspondence regarding the Russian Occupation of Man- 
churia and Newchwang " * and the White Book concerning 
" The Negotiations between Japan and Russia, 1903-1904," 
presented by the Government of Tokio to the Imperial 
Diet this year. These ofificial records have been supple- 
mented by references to acknowledged facts in the recent 
history of the Extreme East, and if the account now given 
is somewhat lengthy, though compressed as much as possible, 
the circmnstance is to be ascribed to the wide area which, 
geographically and historically, it was needful that the 
statement should be made to embrace. 

The anxiety felt in Japan about Russian methods had 
its origin at least as far back as the eighteenth century, 
when the encroachments of Russian settlers began in the 
Kurile Islands, which are Japanese territory, and extend 
in a prolonged chain from Yeso (now officially termed 
Hokkaido) to Cape Lopatka. There were frequent intru- 
sions by Russians early in the last century, moreover, upon 
Yeso and the neighbouring islands, and Russia seized the 
opportimity, when the opening of the Empire to foreign 
intercourse had caused internal dissensions in Japan itsdf, 
to take possession of the northern half of Saghalien, an 
island which up to that time had been regarded as wholly 

1 The Imperial and AsiaHc QiMrierly Review, July, 1904. 
' China, No. 2 1904 
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Japanese property. In the end, at a later date she suc- 
ceeded in depriving Japan of the southern half also, and 
thus acquired for herself possession of the entire island. 
In 1861 the Russians attempted the annexation of Tsushima, 
Japan's outpost in the Straits of Korea, having landed 
men surreptitiously from the cruiser Posadnik and quartered 
them ashore. This design was, however, frustrated by 
the vigilance of the British Admiral, Sir James Hope, who, 
on learning of the Russian descent upon the island, took, 
together with Mr. OUphant, Secretary of the British Lega- 
tion in Japan, such strenuous action as left the intruders 
no option but to retire from the position which they had 
illegally taken up. The opportunity presented by China's 
difficulties with France and Great Britain over events in 
North China had at this time been seized by Russia to exact 
from the Peking Government the cession of the entire Eastern 
littoral of Manchuria down to the Korean frontier, with 
its ba}^ and harbours, including the site of Vladivostock. 
In 1885 the Russians attempted to snatch Port Lazareff 
from Korea, and although that attempt was thwarted 
by the prompt action of England, Russia's ambitions in 
respect of her progress southward never ceased to be active. 
Thus in 1891 she began that gigantic undertaking, the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, and immediately on the conclusion of 
the Chino- Japanese war she wrested from China, by succes- 
sive maclmiations, concessions and subordinate privileges 
in connexion with the so-called Eastern Chinese Railway, 
which spread itself not only across the whole width of 
Manchuria to Vladivostock, but Ukewise through its entire 
length from Harbin to Port Arthur and Dalny. By degrees 
the Russian interest was made to predominate, and to all 
intents and purposes the railways in Manchuria were to 
become part and parcel of Russia's own railway s}^tem, 
administered by her officials. 

Korea, which had for centuries virtually acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Japan as well as of China, by periodically 
despatching a tribute-bearing mission to the Japanese 
capital in the same way that she had sent envoys from 
Seoul to Peking, began to omit this courtesy, and mistrust- 
ing the effects of the radical changes introduced into Japan 
under the new regime, chose to exhibit in other wa}^ an 
indifference to the preservation of good relations with the 
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Japanese Empire. The successive Envoys whom Japan 
sent to Korea were arrogantly treated, and finally, in 1875, 
a Japanese surveying vessel, the UnyokaHy was fired upon. 
Japan demanded explanations, and eventually a treaty 
was signed between Japan and Korea in 1876, in which 
Korea was placed on the footing of an independent State, 
and certain of her ports were opened to Japanese conunerce. 
Owing to the continued interference, however, of the Chinese 
in Korean politics, and conflicts having occurred between 
the soldiers guarding the Japanese Legation and the Koreans, 
China was remonstrated with, and finally a treaty was 
negotiated at Tientsin in 1884, whereby a pacific settle- 
ment was brought about for the time being. In effect, it 
was China's breaches of this treaty that led to the subse- 
quent Sino-Japanese war. China's unwillingness to re- 
linquish the hold upon the peninsular kingdom which she 
claimed to enjoy by virtue of suzerainty, and her antagonism 
to Japan's growing influence at Seoul, exerted solely in the 
interests of beneficial reform, culminated in her taking 
those hostile measures that brought about the war of 1894- 
1895. 

In the negotiations for peace which were entered upon 
at Shimonoseki in the summer of 1895, China ceded the Liao- 
tung peninsula to Japan. But Russia had long before 
fixed her gaze upon the fortress of Port Arthur, and with 
the view of preventing its transfer, together with the terri- 
tory named, to Japan, she thought fit to address to the 
Government of Tolao the following remonstrance, with the 
consent and approval of France and Germany : — 

The Government of his Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias 
in examining the conditions of peace which Japan has imposed 
on China, finds that the possession of the peninsula of Liao-tung, 
claimed by Japan, would be a constant menace to the capital of 
China, would at the same time render illusory the independence 
of Korea, and would henceforth be a perpetual obstacle to the 
permanent peace of the Far East. Consequently, the Government 
of his Majesty the Emperor would give a new proof of their sincere 
friendship for the Government of his Majesty the Emperor ol 
Japan by advising them to renounce the definitive possonion cd 
the peninsula of liao-tung. 

Japan, as is well-known, was obliged to yield to the 
pressure thus exerted by the three Western Powers, and 
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when, in 1897, Germany obtained from China a 
Kiao-Chau in Shantung, Russia seized the moment to 
demand from the Peking Government the virtual cession 
of Port Arthur and Talien Wan, thereby setting at nought 
all those objections to the occupancy of this part of the 
Chinese Empire by another Power to which she had attached 
such immense weight only a few years previously. Russia's 
next move was to obtain from the Koreans a lease of 
Masampho, in Korea, an important harbour directly facing 
Tsushima, Japan's westernmost outpost. To this the oppo> J 
sition of Japan and Great Britain was successful. Korea 
merely granted facilities for the establishment of a Russian 
coaling d^pot. 

The Boxers' outbreak in China led to the almost universal 
expression of a desire that Japan should send troops to the 
rescue of the members of Foreign Legations in Peking, 
and Japan, ever mindful of the principles of humanity, and 
anxious to prove her entire sympathy with the sufferers by 
the Boxers' depredations, at once expressed her readiness 
to despatch an adequate army. The Peking Relief Expedi- 
tion was promptly organized, and the forces of Japan took 
their places in hne with those of Occidental nations in a 
supreme effort to avert the peril which overshadowed all 
the subjects of foreign Powers then dwelling in the Chinese . 
capital. In this expedition the Japanese troops greatly 
outnumbered those of any other country. Russia sent 4,00a 
men to Chihli to take part in the march to Peking, but she 
at the same time sent large bodies of troops into Manchuria 
on the pretext that there too a general rising was imminent, 
and threatened the existence of the railway, then in course 
of construction and nearing completion. Ostensibly the 
Russians continued to find employment for their troops in 
Manchuria in the suppression of brigandage, but meanwhile 
theydemanded and received their share of the indemnitypaid ' 
by China not upon the basis of the contingent which had 
been sent to join the Peking Rehef Force, but upon that 
of the entire ntmiber of men which it was alleged it had 
been found needful to send into Manchuria as well. The 
numerical strength was, however, greatly exaggerated, for 
Russia's share in the indemnity was actually calculated 
upon the footing of Iier having provided 170,000 troops, 
whereas in reality the sum total could not at the very utmost 
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have exceeded 50,000. Even at that time Russians behaviour 
in Manchuria had been such as to arouse suspicion, and 
had become matter for general comment. It is sufficient 
here to point out that Russia was more than amply repaid 
by China for such assistance as she could daim to have 
rendered. 

A passing reference must be made to the Anglo-German 
Agreement of October, 1900. It was expressly laid down 
in that document that should any other Power seek to 
make use of the complications in China to extort advantages 
calculated to impair the undiminished territorial condition 
of the Chinese Empire, Germany and Britain would reserve 
it to themselves to come to an understanding as to the 
steps to be taken to protect their own interests in China. 
To this agreement all the Powers adhered in respect of its 
principles, and Japan actually accepted the position of a 
signatory. Thus there was a substantial basis for action 
iii the event of China's territorial integrity being assailed ; 
but, strangely enough, when the Manchurian question 
reached an acute stage, Germany alone (besides Russia, of 
course) somewhat abruptly showed a rductance to admit 
its application to Manchuria, yet at the same time continued 
to give a general adhesion to the poUcy of the other Great 
Powers in regard to the Chinese Empire. Japan and Great 
Britain found in this poUcy a basis, later on, as we shall 
see, for a formal declaration of alliance in respect of Chinese 
and Korean affairs. 

On the last day of the year 1900 a memorable despatch 
was sent by cable to the Times newspaper in London by 
its correspondent in Peking, which drew the attention of 
the world to the part Russia was really playing, and which 
was diametrically opposed to her protestations of an unalter- 
able desire to act in unison with all the nations concerned 
in the East. That despatch set forth the terms of an 
agreement which it was declared had been surreptitiously 
concluded between China and Russia, whereby Russia 
consented to the resumption of the civil government of 
Mukden and the Feng-tien province only on condition 
that— 

I. The Tartar General Tseng should undertake to protect and 
pacify the province, and to assist in the construction of the Russian 
railroad. 
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2. That he should treat kindly the Russians who were then and 
were to remain in military occupation, providing them with lodging 
and provisions. 

3. That he should disarm and disband the Chinese soldiery, trans- 
ferring to the Russians all munitions of war in arsenals which they 
had not already occupied. 

4. That all forts, etc., not needed by the Russians should be 
dismantled. 

5. That Nev^hwang (a treaty port) and other places then occu- 
pied by Russians should only be restored to Chinese dvil adminis- 
tration when the Russian Government might be satisfied that the 
pacification of the province had actually been accomplished. 

6. That the local Chinese police should m^^itifain law and order 
under the control of the Tartar General. 

7. That there should be a Russian political Resident at Mukden, 
whom it would be obligatory upon the Tartar general to consult. 

8. That should the local police be anywhere insufficient to cope 
with an emergency, Russian reinforcements should at once be 
called for, through the Russian Resident. 

The functions conferred upon the Russian Resident were 
similar, it will be seen, to those of British Residents in the 
Native States of India, or of the Russian Resident at Bok- 
hara. It was, moreover, made dear that this agreement 
would necessarily be followed by similar agreements relative 
to the other two provinces of Manchuria — viz., Kirin and 
H^-lung-chiang — and that, inasmuch as Russia had under 
a pre-existing agreement secured the right to maintain 
troops in Manchuria for the protection of the " Eastern 
Chinese Railway," this province of the Chinese Empire 
would become to all intents and purposes a Russian Pro^ 
tectorate. 

Pressure was then put upon China by Great Britain, 
Germany, the United States, and Japan, not to commit 
the stupendous folly of entering upon any separate n^otia- 
tions with Russia or any single Power, and the Emperor 
of China, on his part, likewise sought the conjoint mediation 
of these Powers. In the meantime a more trustworthy 
and even more disquieting draft of the Russian demands 
came to Ught. Diplomatic commimications were exchanged 
with great activity between the Powers, chiefly direcfced 
against Russia, whilst Russia herself, with her aocustomed 
craftiness, did her utmost to gain her point. At lastp 
however, she had to give way, at all events for the timftt 
and on April 5, 1901, the Government of St. Pet er sbtu^g^ ~ 
an official communiqui on the subject of its policy in Ch 
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published in the Official Messenger, positively stated that 
though the course of events in Pechih, and a series of acts 
of aggression committed by Chinese insurgents on the 
frontier of Russia, had rendered necessary the occupation 
of the port of Newchwang and the entry of the Russian 
troops in Manchuria, these were to be considered temporary 
measm-es ; that as soon as order had been permanently 
restored in Manchuria, and everything possible had been 
done to safeguard the railway, Russia would not fail to 
withdraw her troops from the territory of the Chinese 
Empire on her borders, provided that no obstacle was 
placed in her way by the action of the other Powers and of 
China herself. The introduction of this qualifying phrase 
was due, as was subsequently to be seen, to the sinister 
intention of withdrawing with one hand the benefits con- 
ferred by the other, since it would be at any time practicable 
for Russia to construe this clause as inapplicable by reason 
of the prolongation of disturbances in Manchuria which the 
Russian agents might themselves, if they chose, foment. 
The communique went on to state, with reference to the 
secret agreement previously alluded to as that which Russia 
surreptitiously sought to impose upon China, that that 
agreement was only intended to serve as a starting-point 
towards the realization of the declared intention of the 
Russian Government to restore Manchuria to China, it 
having only been occupied by Russia in consequence of the 
alarming events of the previous year. Russia complained 
that, owing to obstacles having been put in the way of the 
conclusion of this secret agreement, it was impossible for 
her immediately to take the measures contemplated for the 
gradual evacuation of Manchuria, but in a closing paragraph 
the Russian Government announced that, whilst maintaining 
the then existing temporary form of government in Man- 
churia with the object of insuring order in the neighbour- 
hood of the Russian frontier, but remaining unalterably 
true to its original programme as repeatedly formulated, 
it would quietly await the further progress of events. 

In April, 1901, a week after the pubUcation in the Official 
Messenger^ Count Lamsdorff perscmally assured Sir Charles 
Scott, the representative of Great Britain, that it was 
entirely an erroneoiis axDdnakm that had been reached in 
some quarters that the Roanan Govenuneiit, by droppiiig 
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the negotiations for an early evacuation of Manchuria, as 
indicated above, evinced their intention of occupying that 
province indefinitely. The Emperor of Russia, said Count 
Lamsdorfl, adhered unswervingly to his intention, so frankly 
and frequently declared, to withdraw the Russian tixx>ps 
of occupation and restore the province to its former Chinese 
administration as soon as a normal state of affairs in China 
and the reinstatement at Peking of the legitimate and 
independent central Government, capable of maintaining 
order in the empire, admitted of this being done. Count 
Lamsdorf! volunteered the statement, moreover, that the 
separate negotiations with China concerning the early evacua- 
tion of Manchuria had been dropped, and that nothing 
beyond a programme for the negotiations had ever been 
discussed. Sir Charles Scott found that his German and 
American colleagues at St. Petersburg had been by Count 
Lamsdorf! similarly assmred. 

Four months later the British Minister in Peking found 
himself obUged to charge the Russian Government with 
a breach of faith, in that he had been informed, from a 
thoroughly trustworthy source, of Russians resumption 
of negotiations with China to bring about the signature 
of a Manchurian agreement. 

The Russians, telegraphed Sir Ernest Satow, denied 
this ; but the accuracy of the British Minister*s report was 
demonstrated before long, for seven months after the Peking 
Protocol was signed — viz., on September 7 — a separate 
agreement was signed between Russia and China on April 8, 
1902. This agreement was made public in the Official 
Messenger four days afterwards, and in a Government com- 
mimication preceding the text of the dociunent it was 
declared in so many words that the Russian Government 
had assured the Chinese Emperor that Russia had no hostile 
intentions towards China, whose independence and integ- 
rity were the foundation of Russian policy in the Far East, 
Achnitting, moreover, that the pacification of China had 
progressed with notable success, and repeating the assurances 
that the only object with which Russian troops were sent 
into the Celestial Empire was the reinstatement of the law- 
ful Government of China, with which friendly relations had 
existed from time immemorial, it was annoimced that the 
conditions of the recall of the Russian forces from Man- 
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churia had been embodied in the agreement in question. 
At first it might be thought that Russia was actuated solely 
by good faith in regard to her treatment of China, but in 
reaUty her ascendancy at the Chinese capital was procured 
either by bribery or coercion in some form or other, and 
the ofl&cials went in constant fear of the aggressive attitude 
of the Russian agents and representatives. So much was 
this the case that whilst the Chinese felt themselves com- 
pelled to agree to Russia's terms, they often complained to 
other Powers of the pressure to which they were thus 
subjected, and constantly appealed for assistance in resisting 
the Russian demands, which, as a matter of fact, had imder- 
gone much change, to China's advantage, in consequence. 

Under that agreement Russia boimd herself within six 
months from the date of signature (April 8, 1902) to clear 
the south-western portion of the province of Mukden of 
Russian troops up to the river Liao-che, and to hand the 
Shanhai Kwan and Newchwang railway over to China. 
She further undertook within the next six months to dear 
the remainder of the province of Mukden and the province 
of Kirin of Russian troops ; and, finally, within the six 
months following, to remove the remaining Russian troops 
from the province of H6-Lung-Chiang. 

On the other hand, the Chinese Government boimd itself 
to protect the railwa}^ of Manchuria in general by all 
means in its power, and to secure the safety in Manchuria 
of Russian subjects and their imdertakings. The obliga- 
tion to afford protection to the Shanhai Kwan and New- 
chwang railway was laid exclusively upon China, and it was 
a condition that she should not invite other Powers to 
participate in its protection, construction, or working. Nor 
might she embark upon any extension of this railway, nor 
execute new works in connexion therewith, notwithstand- 
ing that the line ran wholly through her own territory, 
without first consulting Russia. Further, she might not 
increase or diminish the number of her troops in Manchuria 
without notifying Russia, nor allow any other Powers to 
occupy the territory evacuated by the Russians. 

Lord Lansdowne, in conversation with M. de Staal, the 
Russian Ambassador in London, on April 30, referred to 
this agreement, and explained that in Great Britain there 
was a disposition to criticise those provisions which limited 
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China's right to dispx)se of her military forces and to con- 
struct railway extensions within her own territory. But 
as it was hoped that the evacuation of the province would 
be completed within the appointed time, and that the 
agreement would be loyally and considerately interpreted, 
Lord Lansdowne was indisposed to examine its provisions 
too microscopically. 

In the Russian Government's communication prefacing 
the announcement of this agreement of April 8, igoz, it 
was expressly stated that the only object with which Rus- 
sian troops were sent into the Celestial Empire was the 
reinstatement of the lawful Chinese Government and the 
re-estabhshment of order, and that as Russia had received 
China's written guarantee for the maintenance of order, 
and had been repaid the material expenses to which she 
was put by her military operations in China, the Russian 
Government saw no necessity for leaving armed forces 
witliin the confines of Manchuria. 

So far Russia appeared to be in earnest, as far as evacua- 
tion was concerned, and to be acting in good faith, so much 
so that in October. 1902, Prince Ching informed the British 
Minister in Peking that the railways outside the Great 
Wall, as far as the Liao River, had been handed back to 
China by Russia, and that the south-west portion of Muk- 
den province, as far as the river named, had been completely 
evacuated by Russian troops. But Russia still retained in 
her own hands the administration of the treaty port of 
Newchwang, the Russian Consul combining witli his ordinary 
duties those of civil administrator, and the Customs dues 
collected at the port were being paid into the Russo-Chinese 
Bank. 

Meanwhile, the similarity of the interests of Great Britain 
and Japan in respect of the Far East had been manifested 
in so many ways that the desirability of the two countries 
uniting in a formal agreement was fully recognized, and 
in January, 1902, the Anglo- Japanese Convention was 
signed in London. 

April 8, 1903, passed by, and still Newchwang was held 
by Russia, Admiral Alexcieff making the excuse that Ger- 
man and English gunboats were at or off the port, and that 
be wished to obtain a guarantee from China that no foreign 
force would be permitted to occupy it. Some uneasiness 
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being felt in London as to Russia's real intentions, Lord 
Lansdowne received on April 22 Count BeckendorfE's 
assurances that if the retirement from Newchwang had 
not taken place it was only delayed for some special and 
sufficient cause. 

Suddenly, as a bolt from the blue, in the latter part of 
April, 1903, the Russians made seven demands upon the 
Chinese Government at Peking, as conditions precedent 
to the evacuation of Manchiuia, these demands preventing — 

(a) The opening of any free port or establishment of a con- 
sulate of any other Pbwer in the evacuated district. 

(6) The employment of other than Russians " in the North." 

The demands also included : 

(c) The retention of the same status at Newchwang as regards 
administration as during occupation. 

(d) The continued payment of the Customs dues into the Russo- 
Chinese Bank. 

(e) The control of Newchwang sanitary affairs by Russians. 

(/) The use of Chinese telegraph-poles throughout Manchuria 
for Russian wires ; and 

(g) A final stipulation that no portion of the three provinces of 
which Manchuria consists should ever be alienated to any foreign 
Power. 

The British Government, as also Japan and the other 
Powers, regarded these demands as quite inadmissible, and 
the British Charg^ d' Affaires in Pelang was instructed to 
inform the Chinese Government that they would by Great 
Britain be resented as an infraction of Article 54 of the 
Treaty of Tientsin (1858), which stipulated that the British 
Government and its subjects should be allowed free and 
equal participation in all privileges, immunities, and advan- 
tages that might have been or might thereafter be granted 
by China to the Government or subjects of any other nation. 

The Chinese Government was assured by both Japan 
and Britain that it would receive similar support in resisting 
Russia's demands to that accorded to China at the time 
that the Manchurian Convention was being negotiated. 
The United States directed their Minister at Peking to urge 
upon the Chinese Government the advisabihty of refusing 
the Russian demands, and telegraphed to the American 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg to request explanations 
from the Russian Government. 
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Lord Lansdowne, on April 28, telegraphed to Sir Claude 
MacdonaJd at Tokio to assure the Japanese Government 
that Britain was supporting the representations made at 
St. Petersburg by the United States Government, and 
that the British Government was desirous of keeping in line 
with Japan during these negotiations. 

On that day, April 28, 1903, the United States Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg was most positively assured by 
Count Lamsdorff that no such demands as those referred 
to had been made by the Russian Government. He was 
much surprised that Russia should have been suspected in 
any quarter of not wishing to observe the pubhsbed con- 
ditions of evacuation, confirmed as they had been by the 
solemn assurances of the Tsar. The denial was accepted 
by the United States Ambassador, who reported to Wash- 
ington that the Russian Government further declared that 
there was no intention of seeking exclusive privileges for 
Russians in Manchuria, or of keeping the subjects or citizens 
of other Powers out of the advantages there enjoyed by 
Russians. MachiaveUian diplomacy was never more com- 
pletely illustrated than on this occasion. 

The question of the opening of Antung, Tatimgkau, and 
Mukden, afterwards provided for by commercial treaties 
between the United States and China, and between Japan 
and China, was at this time under consideration, and the 
prohibition contained in the first and second of Russia's 
conditions, put forward on or about April 20, 1903, was 
calculated to destroy the effect of tlie concessions which, in 
the interest of all nations, the Treaty Commission sitting 
at Shanghai was on the point of securing. 

Simultaneously a movement of Russian troops wa5 
reported in the direction of Feng-whang-cheng and the 
Yalu River, which led to inquiries being made by Prince 
Ching, who was told by the Russian Charg^ d'Aflaires at 
Peking that the movement had been carried out in order to 
counteract a threatened Japanese movement. On June xj 
Lord Lansdowne heard that the Chinese Government was 
being pressed by Russia to consent to the conditions which 
the Russian Government had endeavoured to attach to 
the evacuation of Manchuria, and particularly the first and 
second of the seven clauses, relative to foreign Consuls and 
the estahlishmout of open ports in the districts to be cvacu- 
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ated. Prince Ching admitted that it was quite true that 
the Russian Legation at Peking had presented a Note 
containing quite unacceptable conditions, and which in- 
fringed China's sovereign rights, but the Chinese Govern- 
ment had refused to discuss them. 

The Russian denials, made by Count Lamsdorif to the 
United States Ambassador at St. Petersburg, of any demands 
embodying the conditions named having been presented to 
China, and Count Lamsdorffs expressions of surprise that 
Russia should be suspected in any quarter of departing 
from the published and solenm assurances given by the 
Tsar, created in Tokio the greatest astonishment, not 
immingled with amusement, inasmuch as on the very day 
news was received there of Russian activity at the Yalu, 
and of coals and anununition having been conveyed thither 
in vessels specially chartered by the Russian military 
authorities. Besides many aggressive measures Russia 
had begun to take in Korea, a large number of Russians, 
mostly soldiers, had settled down at Yongampho, ostensibly 
to establish a station in connexion with the somewhat 
nebulous right relating to the timber-cutting concession 
exacted from Korea. Thereupon a proposal had been put 
forward by the United States and Japan, to which England 
fully assented, that Yongampho should be opened as a port 
for the trade of all nations : but Russia had exerted the 
utmost pressure upon the Koreans to prevent this being 
accomplished. This affords ample indication of the read 
trend of Russian poUcy in respect of Korea. 

Several fresh demands were made by Russia to China in 
September, all of which were pregnant with selfishness, 
induding the projects of constructing wharves on the Sungari 
with military protection, of estabhshing a separate inspector- 
ate of customs for Manchuria, prejudicing the treaty rights 
oi England, as well as of estabhshing new postal stations 
from Tsitsihar to Blagovestchensk, and the permanent 
rejection of any creation of foreign settlement at the towns 
in Manchuria which were to be opened under the new 
treaties soon to be signed with America and Japan. Japan, 
England, and America all made vigorous remonstrances 
with China for no less interest of her own than theirs, and 
the Chinese Government finally rejected the Russian demands. 
In the next month the American and Japanese treaties 
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were signed, on the 8th and gth respectively. Simultane- 
ously with this the Russiajis began to re-occupy rapidly the 
places they had once evacuated, and showed fresh and ever- 
increasing activity under the most exorbitant pretexts. 

At the end of November Lord Lansdowne further dis- 
cussed with the Russian Ambassador in London the affairs 
of Manchuria, and pointed out that it was essential that 
treaty rights in all parts of the Chinese Empire should 
be respected, and that British trade should receive equal 
treatment in those regions. Lord Lansdowne further 
dwelt upon the deplorable effect produced by the neglect 
of the Russian Government to fulfil its pledges, and expressed 
his hope that the Russians were then in a position to &x a 
date for the evacuation, or at any rate to explain why this 
was not done. 

On January 8, 1904, Count Beckendorif called upon 
Lord Lansdowne and made a specific declaration to the 
effect that Russia had no intention whatever of placing any 
obstacle in tlie way of the continued enjoyment by foreign 
Powers of the rights acquired by them in virtue of the 
treaties then in force. Lord Lansdowne said that he re- 
gretted that Russia should have found it impossible to take 
even a single step in pursuance of the pohcy which she thus 
prescribed for herself, and frankly told the Russian Ambassa- 
dor that in Great Britain people were looking for some 
concrete evidence of Russia's intention to make good her 
promises. 

We must now go back to July 28 of the same year (1903) 
briefly to review the steps taken by the Japanese Govern- 
ment itself. On that date Baron Komura telegraphed to 
Mr. Kurino, the Japanese Minister at St, Petersburg, direct- 
ing him to place before the Russian Government a suggestion 
that the two Powers should enter upon an examination of 
the condition of affairs in the Extreme East where their 
interests met, with a view to a definition of their respective 
special interests in those regions. The Japanese Government 
was prepared, on its suggestion meeting with approval, to pre- 
sent to the Russian Government its views as to the nature 
and scope of the proposed undertaking. Mr. Kurino was 
directed to state that Japan's purpose was entirely friendly, 
but that great importance was attached to the subject. 

In proof of its ardent wish to remove all causes of mis- 
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understanding, the Japanese Government, only six days 
later, telegraphed to Mr. Kurino the text of six propositions 
which it was desired to put forward as the basis of an imder- 
standing between Japan and Russia ; and as everything 
may be said to have hinged upon the acceptance or non- 
acceptance of these spontaneous offers of the Japanese 
Government to negotiate a satisfactory settlement, it is 
well to give the proposals in detail : 

1. Mutual engagement to respect the independence and terri- 
torial int^;rity of the Chinese and Korean Empires, and to maintain 
the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce and industry 
of all nations in those countries. 

2. Reciprocal recognition of Japan's preponderating interests in 
Korea, and Russia's special interests in railway enterprises in Man- 
churia, and of the right of Japan to take in Korea, and of Russia to 
take in Manchuria, such measures as may be necessary for the pro- 
tection of their respective interests as above defined, subject, however 
to the provisions of Article i of this agreement. 

3. Reciprocal undertaking on the part of Russia and Japan not 
to impede development of those industrial and commercial activities 
respectively of Japan in Korea and of Russia in Manchuria which are 
not inconsistent with the stipulations of Article i of this agreement. 
Additional engagement on the part of Russia not to impede the 
eventual extension of the Korean Railway into Southern Manchuria 
so as to connect with the East China and Shanhaikwan-Newchwang 
lines. 

4. Reciprocal engagement that in case it is found necessary to 
send troops by Japan to Korea, or by Russia to Manchuria, for the 
purpose either of protecting the interests mentioned in Article 2 of 
this agreement, or of suppressing insurrection or disorder calculated 
to create international complications, the troops so sent are in no 
case to exceed the actual number required, and are to be forthwith 
recalled as soon as their missions are accomplished. 

5. Recognition on the part of Russia of the exclusive right of Japan 
to give advice and assistance in the interest of reform and good 
government in Korea, including necessary military assistance. 

6. This Agreement to supplant all previous arrangements between 
Japaa and Russia respecting Korea. 

Mr. Kurino was directed to say, in presenting these pro- 
posals, that they were offered in the firm belief that they 
might serve as a basis upon which to construct a satisfactory 
arrangement between the two Governments, and that 
G>unt Lamsdorff might be assured that any amendment 
or si(ggestion that he might find it necessary to offer would 
receive the immediate and friendly consideration of the 
Japanese Government. 
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These instructions were sent to Mr. Kurino in the antici- 
pation that Russia's response to the Note Verbale presented 
by him six days before would be favourable. On August 5 
Baron Komura was informed by Mr. Kurino that Count 
Lamsdorff had been authorized by the Tsar to open negotia- 
tions, and the Japanese Government, in directing its Minister 
to present the project in detail, as above quoted, took the 
opportunity to express its appreciation of the friendly 
spirit in which the Russian Government had received the 
proposal to open negotiations. 

There was a loss of one week, owing to Count Lanisd<»fl 
being very much occupied, and unable, it was said, to 
receive Mr. Kurino ; but on August 12 the project, in 
English, was duly handed to the Russian Foreign Minister, 
with a request that he would hasten the matter as much as 
possible. Twelve days passed, and Mr. Kurino saw Count 
Lamsdorff again, the delay being then ascribed to the absence 
of the Emperor at military manoeuvres. A copy of tlie 
project had been sent by the Russian Government to 
Admiral Alexeieff, who was newly made the Viceroy, at 
Port Arthur, and an effort was made to transfer the nego- 
tions to Tokio, Japan resisted this, on the plea that the 
negotiations related to principles rather than to details, 
and that Mr. Kurino was duly authorized. The point was 
made by Russia the subject of prolonged discussion ; but in 
order not to waste more time the Japanese Govcmment 
consented, on September 9, to have the negotiaticMis trans- 
ferred to Tokio, trusting that the Russian Minister there 
would be able to present Russia's counter-proposals without 
delay, and to proceed immediately with the negotiations. 

After Baron Rosen had visited Port Arthur to confer 
with Admiral Alexeieff, he handed to Barou Komura at 
Tokio a memorandum of Russia's counter-proposals, which 
amounted to an acceptance of Japan's suggestions only as 
regarded Korea, and completely ignored Japan's interests 
in Manchuria. Clause 7 was worded, in fact, as follows : — 

7. Recognition by Japan of Manchum and its littoral aa in all 
respects outsid« ber sphere ot interest. 

The Russian counter-proposals resolved themselves, 
indeed, into a onesided bargain, by which Russia was to 
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have an entirely free hand in Manchuria and yet be allowed 
to place restrictions on Japan's action in Korea. 

In the ensuing negotiations at Tokio the Japanese Govern- 
ment objected to the Russian Clause 7, quoted above, and 
in lieu tiierefor proposed : — 

7. Engagement on the part of Russia to respect China's sovereignty 
and territorial integrity in Manchuria, and not to interfere with 
Japan's commercial freedom in Manchuria. 

8. Recognition by Japan of Russia's special interests in Man- 
chuiiat and of the right of Russia to take such measures as may 
be necessary for the protection of those interests, so long as such 
measures do not infringe the stipulations of the preceding article. 

9. Mutual engagement not to impede the connexion of the Korean 
Ridhray and the East China Railway when those railways shall have 
been eventnaDy extended to the Yalu. 

On October 22 it was stated by Baron Komura that no 
agreement could be reached as regards the Russian Clause 
7» the Russian view being that the question of Manchuria 
was one that concerned exclusively Russia and China, 
admitting of no interference on the part of any third Power. 
Japan, on the other hand, insisted that she possessed in 
Manchuria her treaty rights and commercial interests, and 
that she must obtain from Russia a guarantee for the security 
of those rights and interests, as weU as of the independence 
of Korea, which would be constantly menaced by Russia's 
definitive occupation of Manchuria. 

It should here be stated that in the course of the pour- 
parlers between Baron Rosen and Baron Komura the idea 
was broached of the establishment of a neutral zone ; and 
as there then seemed to be no serious impediment to this 
course, Japan was willing that a strip of territory, measuring 
fifty Idlometres in depth, on either side of the Yalu river 
should be marked off as neutral ground, which was agreed 
by Baron Rosen ad referendum. When the counter-pro- 
posal was received, however, Russia insisted that the neutral 
zone should wholly be in Korea, south of the Yalu, and 
should comprise that part of the empire north of the 39th 
parallel, lliis meant that more than a third of the Korean 
Empire, including Port Lazareff and Gensan on the east 
coast, the large conunercial centre of Ping- Yang, and the 
mining districts — ^in a word, some of the most valuable and 
strategical portions of the peninsula — should be neutralized 
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at Russia's will and pleasure. This most outrageous pro- 
position evoked in Japan a perfect storm of indignation 
and protest. 

On the last day of October Baron Rosen seems to have 
found it needful to telegraph to St. Petersburg the full text 
of Japan's amendments, stating that they went beyond 
his instructions, and accordingly Mr. Kurino was directed 
to point out to Count Lamsdorff that, whilst Japan was 
prepared to admit that the Manchurian question, so far as 
it did not affect Japanese rights and interests, was purely 
a Russo-Chinese question, Japan had extensive and impor- 
tant rights and interests in that region, and that, if Japan 
were to be called upon to declare Manclmria to be outside 
her sphere of interest, she was at least entitled to ask for a 
correlative engagement on the part of Russia not to inter- 
fere with the commercial and residential rights and immuni- 
ties belonging to Japan, in virtue of her treaty engagements 
with China. 

A further delay of a fortnight was caused by Count 
LamsdorfE's absence from St. Petersburg, and then Mr, 
Kurino ascertained that it was still the Manchurian question 
which divided the two parties, Russia always regarding it 
as one exclusively concerning Russia and China, while 
Japan, in repudiating any intention of ignoring the special 
interests which Russia possessed in Manchuria, was, never- 
theless, resolved that the independence and territorial 
integrity of China should be respected, and the rights and 
interests of Japan in that region formally guaranteed. 
Count Lamsdorff assured Mr. Kurino tliat Russia's objection 
related to the form rather than the substance of Japan's 
proposal, and Mr. Kurino thereupon expressed his sorrow 
that an understanding could not be reached merely for 
lack of a suitable formula by which to bring the two Govern- 
ments to an arrangement, and ardently begged Count 
Lamsdorff to use his influence to bring about a satisfactory 
solution according to the principles already admitted l^ 
Russia. 

On November 21, Baron Rosen declared himself to be 
without instructions, and Mr. Kurino was directed to see 
Count Lamsdorff and urge tlie importance of expedition. 
A week passed, during which Count Lamsdorff was supposed 
to have had audience of the Tsar, and it then appeared that 
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the audience had been postponed owing to the iUness of the 
Empress. Meanwhile Count Lamsdorff was understood to 
be in constant communication with Admiral Alexeieff . On 
various pretexts the issue of definite instructions to Baron 
Rosen, in spite of Mr. Kurino's repeated applications, was 
delayed, and at last, on December 9, it was said that orders 
had been sent to continue negotiations in Tokio on the 
basis of coimter-proposals originating with Admiral Alexeieff. 
The nature of tiiese became apparent when Baron Rosen, 
on December 12, called to see Baron Komura at the Tokio 
Foreign Office. Manchuria was completely ignored as 
before, and the proposals were found to have reference 
solely to Korea. On December 21 Japan asked Russia to 
reconsider the position, and begged for an early response. 

There was again a waste of time by Russia, and not 
until January 6 could anything in the nature of a reply be 
extracted, and then Japan was once more invited to declare 
Manchuria and its littoral as being outside her sphere of 
interests. Japan exerted herself in making her last and 
utmost concession, and, on January 13, virtually agreed 
to do this, provided Russia engaged herself to respect the 
territorial integrity of China in Manchuria, and not to 
impede Japan nor other Powers in the enjoyment of rights 
and privileges acquired by them under existing treaties 
with China — Russia to acknowledge, on the other hand, as 
was only fair, that Korea and its littoral were beyond the 
Russian sphere of interest. Japan was even willing to 
recognize Russia as having special interests in Manchuria, 
and as enjoying the right to take measures necessary for 
the protection of those interests. At the same time, Japan 
intimated to Russia that these were the results of " the most 
careful and serious consideration," and were "proposed 
entirely in a spirit of conciUation," and that she expected 
them to be received "with the same spirit." Ten days 
passed, and Mr. Kurino was directed to sound Count Lams- 
dorff respecting the probable nature of Russia's reply to 
this note, and when the reply would be delivered. The 
answer was that there were certain points to which Count 
Lamsdorff could not agree, but he hoped to send a reply 
before long. Baron Komura directed Mr. Kurino to urge 
that the situation admitted of no further delay. At this 
interview Count Lamsdorff complained, while regretting 
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his inability to say when the answer would be ready, of 
Japan having sent troops and munitions of war into Korea, 
which was absolutely untrue. Baron Komura, on hearing 
of this, promptly instructed Mr. Kurino to give the state- 
ment an emphatic contradiction, and to inquire at the 
same time if it were true that Russian troops were being 
concentrated on the Korean frontier. Count Lamsdorfi 
accepted the Japanese Government's assurance, and denied 
that Russian troops were near the Yalu. Count LamsdorH 
was further urged to name a date when the reply would be 
sent, and on January 28 he explained that, though he could 
not give the exact date, he thought that an answer would 
be sent on February 2. Mr. Kurino continued to press 
upon Count LamsdorfE the urgency of the case, adding in 
so many words that further prolongation of the then existing 
conditions was " not only undesirable, but rather danger- 
ous," " All the while the world was loud with rumours," 
he added, and expressed the hope that Count Lamsdorff 
would take special steps to have an answer sent at an earlier 
date than February 2, Count Lamsdorff repeated that 
he would do his best to send the reply on the date specified. 
Being directed by Baron Komura, Mr. Kurino once more 
urged Count Lamsdorff for an early reply in the evening 
of January 31, when he was told by the Count tliat it was 
impossible, and the exact date could not be lixed. Mr. 
Kurino's report reached Tokio the next day, and the position 
was gravely considered by the Government. 

In the evening of the 4tli, at 8 p.m., Mr. Kurino saw Count 
Lamsdorff, who told him that the substance of the Russian 
answer had just been sent to Admiriil Ale.veiefl to be trans- 
mitted to Baron Rosen. From the hint given Mr. Kurino 
by the Count, it was plain that there was no material change 
in the Russian attitude, even if the answer reached Japan 
in time, but it never did. Mr. Kurino's report about this 
interview reached Tokio February 5, 5.15 p.m. 

Meanwhile, at Tokio, February* 2 came, but no Russian 
reply arrived, as was expected, and after further patient 
waiting, on February 5, at 2.15 p.m., Mr. Kurino was 
directed to address a signed note to Count Lamsdorff in 
the following terms : — 

The untlerstgned has the honour, in parsuance of instnictinns 
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from his Government, to address his Excellency the Minister for 
Foreign A&irs in these words : — 

The Government of Japan regard the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of the Empire of Korea as essential to their own repose 
and safety, and they are consequently unable to view with indiffer- 
ence any action tending to render the position of Korea insecure. 

The soccessive rejections by the Imperial Russian Government, 
by means of inadmissible amendments of Japan's proposals respect- 
ixig Korea, the adoption of which the Imp^ial Government regarded 
as indispensable to assiure the independence and territorial integrity 
of the Korean Empire and to safeguard Japan's preponderating 
interests in the Peninsula, coupled with the successive refusals of the 
Russian Government to enter into engagements to respect China's 
territorial int^;rity in Manchuria, which is seriously menaced by 
their continued occupation of the province, notwithstanding their 
treaty engagements with China and their repeated assurances to 
other Powers possessing interests in those regions, have made it neces- 
sary for the Japanese Government seriously to consider what 
measures of self-defence they are called upon to take. 

In the presence of the dekiys which remain largely unexplained, 
and naval and military activities which it is difficidt to reconcile with 
entirely pacific aims, the Imperial Government have exercised in 
the depending negotiations a degree of forbearance which they believe 
affords abundant proof of their loyal desire to remove from their 
relations with the Imperial Russian Government every cause for 
future misunderstanding. But finding in their efforts no prospect 
of securing an adhesion either to Japan's moderate and unselfish 
proposals, or to any other proposals likely to establish a firm and 
enduring peace in the Extreme East, the Imperial Government have 
no other alternative than to terminate the present futile negotia- 
tions. S 

In adopting that course the Japanese Government reserve to 
themselves the right to take such independent action as they may 
deem best to consoHdate and defend their menaced position, as well 
as to protect their established rights and legitimate interests. 

Diplomatic relations were therefore severed, another 
Note being addressed to the Count as directed by Baron 
Komura, and Mr. Kurino withdrew from St. Petersburg. 
Soon after the last instruction was given to Mr. Kurino, 
on the 5th, the Japanese fleet was ordered to proceed from 
Sasebo, its base, to its objectives, and in the night of the 
8th the war, which was thus forced upon Japan, commenced 
at Port Arthur. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the Japanese 
Government, in its genuine desire to avoid hostilities, went 
so far in the matter of concessions to Russia as directly to 
run the risk of arousing popular antagonism in Japan itself, 
and of jeopardizing the respect entertained for the nation 
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in other lands. Yet all the time Russia, whUst pretending 
to carry on negotiations which should make towards a 
lasting peace, was sending to the Orient all tlie warships 
she had ready, and brigade upon brigade of troops, in 
defiance of her promises given to all the Powers of the 
world. Russia's policy throughout was cynically and out- 
rageously insincere. Perhaps no more flagrant disregard 
of public opinion can be imagined than that of which Russia 
was guilty when, at the very moment when she ought, in 
fulfilment of her repeated pledges to Japan and the nations 
at large, to have been proceeding with the evacuation of 
Manchuria, an Imperial ukase appeared (August 13, 1903) 
conferring upon Admiral Alexeieff absolutely full powers 
over the army and navy and all branches of the adminis- 
tration as the Tsar's Viceroy in the Far East. The whole 
course of Russia's treatment of these grave matters 
was marked by a complete disregard of international 
courtesy and diplomatic usage, inasmuch as though the 
Government of Tokio endeavoured throughout to carry 
on its negotiations in the customary way with the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg, the Russian tactics were to introduce 
on all possible occasions an intermediary in the person of 
this " Viceroy in the Far East " — tactics which japan, in 
her desire for peace, was willing to ignore, notwithstanding 
the natural resentment felt at their adoption by Russia. 

Russia's insincerity becomes more and more glaring when 
it is remembered that at the time of the Boxer troubles, 
Japan being about to send her troops to the relief of the 
Legations in Peking, Russia, in common with other Powers, 
expressed her gratification that Japan should do this, and 
went on to enlarge, in a Note to her representatives abroad, 
lo be lianded to the Governments to which they were 
respectively accredited, on the propriety of making it clear 
that the accomplishment of the task should not confer 
upon Japan the right to an independent solution of matters 
at Peking, or any other privileges, save, perhaps, to a larger 
indemnity should the Powers, later on, consider it necessary 
to demand one. The Note proceeded to enunciate tlie funda- 
mental principles, which Russia considered, as having already 
been accepted by the majority of the Powers, to form the 
basis of their pohcy in China ; these principles were the main- 
tenance o( the union between the Powers, the preservation of 
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the existing system of government in China, the exclusion 
of anything that might lead to the partition of the Empire, 
and, finally, the re-establishment by common effort of a 
legitimate central power, itself capable of securing order 
and security to the country ; adding also that the firm 
establishment and strict observance of these principles 
were, in her opinion, absolutely indispensable to the attain- 
ment of the chief object — ^the maintenance of a lasting 
peace in the Far East. 

Despite all these solemn protestations, as has been amply 
demonstrated, Russia was ready at the first opportunity to 
cast all such assurances to the winds. 
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CHAPTER III 

HOW RUSSIA BROUGHT ON WAR* 

THE HISTORY OF SIX YEARS 
Part I. 1898-1900 

IN this and the ensuing chapter an attempt will be made 
to furnish a complete history of the course of events 
which led to the gigantic war now being waged in the Far 
East. As I shall endeavour to show, it was brought about 
solely by the action of Russia. I have sought to make my 
narrative concise, but if it should strike the reader as being 
here and there a trifle tedious, I must earnestly crave indul- 
gence for the sake of the important bearing which the events 
recorded have had, and must continue to have, on the 
common interest of the civilized world. As regards the 
thorough accuracy of the statements herein made, I need 
only explain that they are based throughout upon the 
numerous State papers of the Powers concerned, and that 
my facts have one and all been gathered from these incon- 
t^table sources of information. 

It is scarcely necessary to reiterate how Russia deprived 
Japan of her legitimate prize of war, the Liao-Tung Penin- 
sula, in 1895, and how, after the lapse of only a few years, 
she appropriated to herself the most important and strategi- 
cally valuable portion of that peninsula ; nor is it essential 
that I should relate how, in doing this, Russia outwitted 
England, and how the British Government was driven to 
exact from China a lease of Wei-Hai-Wei in consequence 
as a set-ofi to Russia's acquisition of Port Arthur and 
adjacent territory. It will suffice to remember that the 
lease of Port Arthur to Russia as a naval station was viewed 
by the British Government, and so declared in its diplomatic 
correspondence, as a ** serious disturbance of and menace 

^ Tks NinsUmUh C$nhttry and AfUr^ September, I9a4. 
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to the balance of power in the Gulf of Pechili," and that 
as regard Wei-Hai-Wei the step taken by England was con- 
sidered by her as having been forced upon her by the actions 
of Russia. 

It is also perhaps needless to state that this acquisition 
of territory at Port Arthur was a direct self-contradiction 
of the theory that Russia had advanced, less than three 
years before, when she had urged Japan to give up that 
region, on the plea that the " possession of tihe peninsula 
of Liao-Timg, claimed by Japan, would be a constant 
menace to the capital of China, would at the same time 
raider illusory the independence of Korea, and would 
henceforth be a perpetual obstacle to the permanent peace 
of the Far East." 

The agreement for the cession of the " Kwantimg Penin- 
sula " and Port Arthur was first signed in Peking on 
March 27, 1898, and was afterwards supplemented by 
another agreement signed in St. Petersburg on May 7 of the 
same year.* On the day that the first agreement was signed 
the Russian Government suddenly made the following 
communication to the Powers : — 

In virtue of the Agreement signed on the 15th (27th) March in 
Peking by the Representatives of Russia and the members of the 
Tsung-li Yamto, as respective Plenipotentiaries, Port Arthur and 
Talien-Wan, as well as the adjoining territory, have been ceded by 
the Chinese Government for the use of Russia. 

You are instructed to communicate the above to the Government 
to which you are accredited, and to add that the above-mentioned 
ports and territory will be occupied without delay by the forces of 
his Imperial Majesty, our august Monarch, and that the Russian 
flag, tc^ether with the Chinese, will be hoisted in them. t 

You can at the same time inform the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
that Pbrt Talien-Wan will be opened to foreign commerce, and that 
the ships of all friendly nations will there meet with the most wide 
hospitsdity. 

These Agreements provided for the cession of Port Arthur 
and Talien-Wan, as well as of the adjacent territory, for 
the use of Russia during a term of twenty-five years, 
which might be prolonged indefinitely by mutual arrange- 
ment, and for the construction of branches of railways 

1 A secret treaty was also signed then between Russia and China 
the aim of which was against Japan, and the newly contemplated 
Eastern Chinese Railway was to be used for that purpose. 
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to connect the ports with the main Trans-Siberian Railway. 
No vessels, whether warships or merchantmen, of any 
nations but Russia and China were to be allowed access to 
Port Arthur ; no subjects of other Powers were to be panted 
concessions for their use in the " neutral gromid," which 
included the territory forming part of the Liao-Tung Penin- 
sula to the north of the portion actually leased to Russia, 
as far as Kai-chau on the north coast, and the mouth of 
the Ta-Yang River — i.e. Takushan — on the south coast. 
No ports on the seacoasts east or west of the neutral ground 
were to be opened to the trade of other Powers, nor might 
any road or mining concessions, industrial or mercantile 
privileges, be granted in the neutral territory without 
Russia's consent first being obtained. 

It is now an open secret that M. Hanotaux, at that time 
Foreign Minister of France, advised the Russian Govern- 
ment not to make Port Arthur a naval station, and that 
M. Witte, then the Finance Minister of Russia, was some- 
what of the same opinion ; but even the trifling element 
of moderation thus counselled went unheeded, and the 
Russian official organ, at the time that the Peking Agreement 
was signed, was encouraged, on the other hand, to indulge 
in the most extravagant utterances. Thus the Novoe 
Vremya wrote on April 6, 1898, substantially as follows : — 

Russia has the right to carry a line of railway from Talien-Wao 
along the western shore of the Liao-Tung peninsula to any point she 
may choose. The construction of a line to the west is as neceasary 
for us as the coostniction of one to the east, along the northern shore 
of the Korean Gulf to the town of Yi-ju on the river Yalu, whcDC« a 
French company has obtained the right to construct a line to the 
south on to Seoul. If the Russian Government do not find it neces- 
sary to acquire the railway from Chemulpho to Seoul, constructed 
by the American Morse and passing now into Japanese hands, it only 
shows our conviction that we shall ixissess our own rail from Manchu- 
ria to the capitnl of Korea. Such a line would be most advantageous 
to Japanese commerce and interests, and the Japanese Government, 
who are doing all they can to promote their trade, must choose 
between a risky game of political influence in Korea or the sale of 
their product in Korea and Manchuria untUr the Rustian flag and 
proleeted by Russian bayonets. Tlie construction of a Russian rail- 
way in Manchuria must at last open tlic eyes of Japan to the advan- 
tage of an understanding with Russia, which might save her from a 
financial crash and be advantageous to her southem populatjoo. 
which is compelled from poverty to cmigiate. Let Japan pl*y ^0 
commercial, while Russia plays the political rAlc . . . Cotamoo 
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action between Russia and Japan might farther hold England back 
from her risky enterprises in the Golf of Pechili, which is the 
natural sphere of Russian influence. England always wants some 
contribution to her own advantage on every poUtical step forward 
which Russia makes. If England takes Wei-Hai-Wei, she will see 
Russia demanding extensions of territory in Central Asia ; the rdles 
will be changed, and Russia will demand a heavy percentage for every 
English acquisition. Such a step would undoubtedly check the 
appetites of English politicians. 

Again, the same paper went so far as to declare in the 
next issue that the treaty of 1895 (Anglo-Russian) ought 
to be regarded as being no longer in force. 

There was, however, one tlung worth noting — ^that was 
that, according to the best authority accessible, this agree- 
ment contained some provisions by which Chinese sover- 
eignty in the locaUties indicated was guaranteed, and also 
that the railway concession therein referred to was " never 
to be used as a pretext for enroachment on Chinese territory, 
nor to be allowed to interfere with Chinese authority or 
interests." 

On June i, 1898, the Russian Charge d* Affaires intimated, 
in the form of a circular to all his foreign colleagues at the 
Chinese capital, that by Count Mouravieff's order " pass- 
ports were obUgatory for Port Arthur and TaUen-Wan," 
which occasioned great controversy, inasmuch as it was 
wholly inconsistent with the treaty rights of the other 
Powers for Russia to make such a stipulation ; but she con- 
trived, on one pretext and another, to evade the issue, and 
the question was allowed to drag on without a complete 
settlement being reached. 

The anti-Christian movement in North China, otherwise 
the Boxer troubles, of 1900 was a great turning-point in 
Far Eastern affairs. In the presence of this tremendous 
upheaval the concerns of Port Arthur and Talien-Wan 
waned almost into insignificance ; and while these grave 
matters fell into comparative obUvion an excellent oppor- 
timity was given to Russia of playing off her tricky diplomacy 
and selfish efforts at aggrandisement to the detriment of 
other Powers. True it may be that what she said and did 
may not alwa}^ have been intended to deceive ab initio, 
but the results were the same. The Boxer troubles began 
in the eariy part of the year named, and by the beginning 
of June had assmned an alarming aspect. All the Powers 
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did tlieir best to cope with tlie emergency, and sent ships 
and landed marines to the fullest extent available. But 
from the very nature of the locality, the distance away, and 
the limited numbers of the forces at command, the measures 
taken were far from being effective, Japan was the only 
Power that could efficiently cope with the difficulty, and 
she was almost universally appealed to by public opinion 
at large to cast in her lot with the Christian nations against 
the Boxers by taking the foremost part in the measures 
designed for their suppression. 

On June 13, therefore, Viscount Aoki, who was then 
Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, intimated through 
the British Charge d' Affaires to the British Government 
that " if the foreign naval detachments which had actually 
been landed should be surrounded or otherwise in danger, 
the Japanese Govenunent would be ready to send at once 
a considerable force to their relief if her Majesty's Govern- 
ment concurred in such a course, but that otherwise his 
Government did not intend to send soldiers," similar intima- 
tions being given to the representatives at Tokio of other 
great Powers interested. 

This resolution of the Japanese Government was ascrib- 
able purely to their consideration of the claims of a conunon 
humanity, and beneath it were hidden no political or selfish 
motives or designs. The prevailing sentiment in Japan 
was still more plainly set forth in the statement of Mr. 
Matsui, Japanese Chargi d" Affaires in London, to Lord 
Sahsbury on June 25, when it was declared that, for the 
despatch of a considerable force from Japan, " some assur- 
ance would be required that there was no objection on the 
part of other Governments which have interests in the 
East." Japan's unseUislmess was demonstrated, too, in 
Viscount Aoki's words to the British Chargi d" Affaires, 
when he modestly said that " although Japan had mado 
great progress, she was not yet in a position to take an inde- 
pendent hne of action in so grave a crisis. It was impera- 
tive for lier to work in line with other Powers." 

Japan entered upon the difficult task assigned to her in 
this spirit, and she acquitted herself, it is believed, thoroughly 
to the satisfaction of the Western Powers. By Great 
Britain, at all events, a generous acknowledgment of ber 
services was conveyed in the following telegram, despatched 
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by Lord Salisbury to the British Chargi d* Affaires in Tokio 
on the completion of the operations undertaken for the 
rescue of the Peking Legations : — 

As her Majesty's Government specially pressed for the action of 
Japan in sending forces to effect the relief of the Legations, I think 
you may, without presumption, express to the Minister for Foreign 
Afiairs their eamesik admiration of the gallantry and efficiency dis- 
(dayed by the Japanese forces in the present operations, which 
contributed to the success of the expedition so very largely. (August 2 5, 
igoo.) 

But to take up again the thread of our argument. After 
Japan's indication of her readiness to comply with the 
desire expressed that she should send troops, diplomatic 
correspondence took place between the Powers with much 
expedition, and there was foimd not one that did not 
appreciate the expediency of the step to be taken by 
Japan, though there was already a somewhat sinister tone 
perceptible in the Russian despatch, sent to Japan about 
June 28, wherein this passage appeared : — 

We can only highly appreciate the sentiments expressed by Japan 
in present circumstances, as also her view of Chinese affairs. We 
have no desire to hinder her liberty of action, particularly after her 
expression of a firm intention to conform her action to that of the 
other Fbwers. 

On July 4 the Marquis of Salisbury telegraphed to Mr. 
Whitehead, British CAarg^ d* Affaires at Tokio, after repeat- 
ing Admiral Seymour's alarming telegram, as follows : — 

This tel^ram indicates a position of extreme gravity. You should 
communicate at once to Japanese Ministers. Japan is the only 
Power which can send rapid reinforcements to Tien-tsin. No object- 
tion has been raised by any European Power to this course. 

Barely two days later, on July 6, the British Govern- 
ment reiterated its pressing request to Japan, and at the 
same time offered &iancial aid, the Marquis of Sahsbury 
telegraphing to Mr. Whitehead thus : — 

Japan is the only Power which can act with any hope of success 
for the urgent purpose of saving the Legations ; and, if they delay, 
heavy responsibility must rest with them. We are prepared to 
furnish any financial assistance which is necessary, in addition to 
our forces already on the spot. 

>^th regard to this financial assistance Lord Sahsbury 
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explained to Mr. Whitehead that the British Government 
was prepared to undertake the responsiblity because inter- 
national negotiations would only result in a fatal expen- 
diture of time. On the same day Japan signified her inten- 
tion of despatching as rapidly as possible a considerable 
force, sufficient, with those troops which she had already 
sent, to bring her total up to twenty thousand men. But 
with regard to financial aid, Japan did not, after all, desire 
it, as she considered that the task that she was then under- 
taking was a purely voluntary one for the common benefit 
of humanity, and, moreover, she stood in no immediate 
need of such assistance. 

About the middle of the month (July, 1900) Russia sub- 
mitted to the great Powers, including Japan, notes verbales 
embodying what she was pleased to term " fundamental 
principles." The date on which these notes reached the 
Powers was generally July 13, or thereabouts, and the 
purport was one and the same. In the case of Japan, 
however, it bore the date July 8, and was handed by 
the Russian Minister to Viscount Aoki only on tJie 20th 
of that month. The English translation of the text given 
to Lord Salisbury is appended in full, as the subject is of 
the highest importance : 

On the I ith of June our Minister at Tokio informed na that the 
Japanese Government had declared their readiness, in consideratioii 
of the perilous situation at Peking, to send their troops to China, 
with a view to saving, conjointly with the other States, the represen- 
tatives of the Powers who were besieged in Peking, and to Tcscning 
the foreigners resident in the Empire, among whom are many Jap- 
anese subjects. Any co-operation, anything tending to the altaiji- 
ment of the object indicated, could only meet with the moBt 
sympathetic reception from all the Powers. Moreover, Japan being 
able, thanks to geographical conditions, by the despatch of n coa- 
siderable contingent to facihtate essentially the task of the intcmA- 
tional detachments already at Ticn-tsin, we hastened to inform the 
Cabinet at Tokio that we saw no reason to interfere with their liberty 
of action in this respect, especially as they have expressed their firm 
resolution of acting in complete harmony with the other Powers. 
The decision taken by the Japanese Government, under tlic above- 
mentioned conditions, was a very natural one, in consideration of 
the danger which menaced their representatives at Peking, as well oa 
their numerous snbjects resident in China ; but from our point of 
view the accomplishment of this task could not confer the riftht to 
an independent solution of matters at Peking, or other privileges, 
with the exception, perhaps, of a larger pecuniar^' indemnity, should 
the Powers consider it nccesKiry, later on, tu dcm&ad one. 
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We received almost simultaneously a communication on this 
subject from the Cabinet of London, which had reference, not to a 
spontaneous decision on the part of the Cabinet at Tokio to partici- 
pate in the collective action of the Powers, but to a mission given by 
Europe to Japan to send considerable forces to China, not only to 
save the Legations and the foreign subjects, but with a view to the 
suppression of the insurrectionary movement provoked by the 
Boxers and the re-establishment of order at Peking and Tien-tsin. 

This way of putting the question might, in our opinion, to a cer- 
tain extent encroach on the fundamental principles which had already 
been accepted by the majority of the Powers as the bases of their 
policy relative to events in China — ^that is to say, the maintenance 
of the union between the Powers ; the maintenance of the existing 
system of government in China ; the exclusion of anything which 
might lead to the partition of the Empire ; finally, the re-establish- 
ment by conmion effort of a legitimate central Power, itself capable 
of assuring order and security to the country. The firm establish- 
ment and strict observance of these fundamental principles are, in 
our opinion, absolutely indispensable to the attainment of the chief 
object : the maintenance of a lasting peace in the Far East. 

The Imperial Government considers that, in view of the threaten- 
^ ing events in China, which concern the vital interests of the Powers, 
it is urgently necessary to avoid any misunderstanding or omission 
which might have still more dangerous consequences. 



Broadly speaking, it appears to be true that the " funda- 
mental principles " enunciated by Russia were the nearest 
approach to the ideas entertained at that time by the Powers 
in general, though none of the Powers seem to have been able 
to shape any dear insight as to the eventualities of the 
whole affair ; not one of them entertained any thought of 
partitioning out the Chinese Empire. America had made 
public her views on this point early that month, and Russia, 
on being consulted by China, had expressed her willingness, 
so the Chinese Minister in London assured Lord Salisbury, 
to guarantee the integrity of the Chinese Empire, though 
her underlying intentions may, as we now can perceive, 
have been very different from those on the surface. As 
to Great Britain, she was from the first, as also were others 
of the Powers, firmly resolved upon the maintenance of 
Chinese territorial integrity. 

There were, however, two points in the above-quoted 
Russian communication that specially invite comment. 
The first is that the claim which she put forward that her 
" fundamental principles " had already been accepted by a 
majority of the Powers was altogether presimiptuous and un- 
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warrantable, for there had not then been any formal exchange 
of views between the Powers on the subject. The scoMul 
point is that the British suggestion of an invitation to Japan 
to send troops to China was interpreted by Russia as tending 
to confer upon Japan some shadowy " special rights " or 
privileges. On this latter point the statement made by 
Count Lamsdorfi to the German Ambassador, and also 
to the British, a few days previously, liad been much 
stronger, for he had spoken to the effect that there were 
grave objections to the giving of a " mandate " for indepen- 
dent action to any one Power in the face of so grave a crisis. 
As a matter of fact, there was not the slightest foundation 
for the insinuation that such a mandate was either sought 
by Japan or proposed by England ; and the British Govern- 
ment, at all events, was indisposed to permit this wrongful 
suggestion to pass unchallenged. A brisk interchange of 
diplomatic correspondence between the Powers ensued on 
these two points, and in the end the incident was allowed 
to drop on Count Lamsdorfl giving the following explana- 
tion as reported by the British Ambassador, viz. : — 

His ExcdleDcy (Count LamsdorS) said that it was his wish to 
clear the Russian Government at once from the odious and entirely 
undeserved charge that they had hesitated to accept Japan's assis- 
tance, and had thereby assumed the grave reapoasibihty of hindering 
the prompt relief of the Legations. This charge had been insinuated 
in the Press and other quarters. His Excellency admitted that in 
the message which I communicated to him no mention had bcca made 
of any European mandate to Japan for independent action, and that 
co-operation was indicated in the arguments used by me, but he said 
that at Berlin your Lordship's question had been understood to 
imply an European mandate, and that it was px>ssible to so interpret 
the wotda used : " An expedition to restore order at Peking and Tien* 
tsin.if Japanis willing to undertake the task." Although the mis- 
undetstaodtng had been promptly cleared up. unjust deductions bad 
been drawn by the public Press, and it ought to have been made quite 
clear by the instructions sent to the Russian Minister at Tokio tbat 
all ava-Uable prompt assistance from Japan, equally with the Pawcn 
coDcoraed in meeting the common danger, would be gladly welcomed 
by Russia. 

As a result of this incident, however, Russia remained even 
more solemnly pledged ,than ever to what she had declared 
to the world and to what she herself termed the " funda- 
mental principles," and Japan proceeded promptly and 
whole-heartedly with the work asked of her, ia concert with 
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the Occidental Powers. It should be a matter of no slight 
interest to the reader to discover, as he will presently do, 
that the propagator and disseminator of iJiese sublime 
" fundamental principles " was the first to try to frustrate 
their useful apphcation, and that it was the Power against 
which an effort had been made to arouse and foment dis- 
trust that proved to be honest and patient in the execution 
of the task which it undertook to perform. 

The siege of the Legations in Peking, and the narrative of 
the expedition of the combined forces for their rescue, form 
a history with which every one is now familiar, and there is 
scarcely any need here to relate how Sir Claude MacDonald 
was placed in supreme charge of the defences by his colleagues 
how he gave to Lieutenant-Colonel Shiba, a young Japanese 
officer, command of a most important point, or how Sir 
Claude subsequently commended this officer for his skilful 
dispositions, and as having contested every inch of the 
ground at the most critical moment, thereby gaining time 
for the defences to be placed in thorough order, which was 
one direct cause of the success ultimately achieved, and of 
the preservation of many Uves in a period of unexampled 
danger ; nor is it needful further to allude to the splendid 
organization of the international expeditionary forces, and 
the conspicuous part that the Japanese played therein 
during the advance to the Chinese capital. Suffice it to 
say that, as a whole, the march to the succour of the be- 
leaguered foreign residents, and the final success and triumph 
over the forces of disorder and fanaticism, were episodes 
in the world's history and efforts in the cause of humanity 
which Time will be slow to efface, whilst at the same 
time the complete concord and sincerity of all the nations 
engaged in this imdertaking — ^save for the barbarity which 
was displayed by the Russian troops, as was much com- 
mented upon at the time, and also save for the one black 
shadow that at times obtruded itself, as will be shown here- 
after — ^were at once imprecedented and beneficent. The 
malign influence that began to make itself felt was due to 
Russia's having, even at this early stage, begun to betray 
something of her innate disposition to play an unworthy 
part ; for early in July Russian troops had occupied the 
south bank of the Amur, opposite Blagovestchensk, under 
the trifling pretence that the Chinese had been guilty of 
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some offence, of which, in reality, the Russians had been 
the cause by their own provocative behaviour. They had, 
moreover, perpetrated that appalling massacre of the Chinese 
before which the whole civilized world stood aghast. It was 
on that occasion that — as Count Tolstoi incidentally describes 
in his recent remarkable letter — thousands of helpless men, 
women, and children were drowned or slaughtered by tJie 
Russians in comphance with the Russian Commander 
Gribsky's orders, he acting, as he declared, in consonance 
with Imperial decree. 

Though the contingent which Russia sent to take part 
in the Peking Expedition was comparatively small, she 
despatched large numbers — though less than one-third of 
the number she pretended when she claimed compensation 
— of her troops into the three provinces of the Chinese 
Empire comprised under the head of Manchuria, Early 
in August she occupied the treaty port of Newchwang, 
hoisted the Russian flag, possessed herself of the Customs 
department, and began to collect revenue for her own 
purposes — an intrusion for which there was absolutely no 
justification — and she at the same time seized the railway 
between Newchwang and the Great Wall, of which more 
anon. 

Russia's proceedings in Manchuria continued to be of 
this high-handed and unscrupulous character, until at last, 
in September, they had reached the pitch of celebrating a 
grand feast on the site of the Chinese town of Sakalin, 
previously burned in July, and which they had renamed 
lUnsky, on the south bank of the Amur, in honour of the 
" relief," as they chose to designate it, of Blagovestchensk. 
The Novoe Vremya, in a telegram from that place, thus 
described this indecent and blasphemous function : — 

To-day, on the Chinese bank of the Amur, on the ashes of Sakalin. 
a solemn thanksgiving service in memory of the relief of this place 
by the Russian forces, together with the ceremony of re-naming th« 
post Uinsky. was held, in the presence of the authorities, the auaj, 
the English officer. Btgham, and a large crowd of people. The Hi^ 
Priest KonoploS said : " Now is the Cross raised on that bank tA the 
Amur which yesterday was Cliinese. Mouraviefi foretold that sooner 
or later this bank would be ours." In a beautiful speecb General 
Gribsky congratulated the victorious troops. (5epteml>er j.) 

Let US now see what Russia was doing all this time in 
the devious paths of her diplomacy. 
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When, in July, the idea of concentrating the genera 
command of the international forces was mooted on the 
Continent, an idea which crystallized into the determination 
to despatch the German general, Count von Waldersee, to 
China, Russia, referring to the importance of the " ulterior 
military measures," and expressing herself as averse to 
the selection of a commander either on account of his 
seniority of rank among the generals in command, or the 
greater size of the contingent that he might control, invited 
the opinion of the interested Powers. The trend of her 
lurking motive was sufficiently obvious, and any effort on 
my part to expose it would now be superfluous. When, 
moreover, further explanations were sought from Count 
Lamsdorff by Great Britain concerning the "ulterior 
military measures " that Russia appeared to have in mind, 
and as to the suggested scope of the authority to be delegated 
to this generalissimo^ the British Ambassador was informed 
that the field of action of the international forces might in 
practice be roughly defined as the province of Pechili, 
and that as regards other parts of China where dangers 
might equally be present, it was clear that the direction 
of any necessary miUtary measures would have to be under- 
taken independently. " For instance, Russia would have 
to undertake independent military action in the north of 
China bordering on her own territory and on her railway, 
and it was to be assumed that other Powers would act 
similarly in the south and centre of China where their own 
territorial and special interests were more immediately 
concerned." 

At a casual glance this proposal seemed to be very fair, but 
it was not difficult to perceive the specious nature of the 
arrangement that was veiled by these suggestions. Never- 
theless, one thing was certain — namely, that if independent 
action should be taken, no matter in what part of China, 
it could not but be subject to the restrictions involved in 
the application of the broad line of policy which Russia 
had herself enunciated under the head of ''fundamental 
principles," and to which she stood committed in the eyes 
of all the world. 

On August 14, 1900, the international forces entered 
Peking, and the Legations were relieved. Eight days 
later, on the 22nd of the month. Sir Charles Scott, by the 
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direction of Lord Salisbury, inquired of Count Lamsdorfi 
about the affair at Newchwang, concerning which certain 
information, implying Russian aggression, had reached 
the British Government on the 20th. Count LamsdorS 
at once rephed that " any steps taken could only be of a 
provisional and temporary nature," but at the same time 
he promised to " inquire what were the real facts of the case." 
But with what result ? 

On August 28, and during the next few days, identical 
communications were addressed by Russia to all the inter- 
ested Powers, and the text of these despatches reads very 
like an attempt " to kill two birds with one stone." It 
began with a repetition of the time-honoured declaration 
that she remained faithful to the " fundamental principles " 
which she had proposed to the Powers as a basis of common 
action, and announced her intention strictly to adliere in 
the future to the programme laid down therein. The 
despatch went on to state that the occupation of Newchwang 
and the sending of troops into Manchuria had been forced 
upon Russia by the progress of events, such as the attack 
by the rebels on Russian troops at Newchwang and the 
hostilities begun by the Chinese along the Russian frontier, 
and had been dictated solely by the absolute necessity of 
repelling the aggression of the Chinese rebels, and not in 
any way with interested motives, "which were absolutely 
foreign to the policy of the Imperial Government." 

Directly the pacification of Manchuria was attained [ibe communi- 
cation continued], and the necessary measures had been taken to 
ensure the security of the railroad, Russia would not fail to with- 
draw her troops from Chinese territory, provided that such action 
did not meet with obstacles caused by the proceedings of other 
Powers. 



The communication then proceeded to state that in 
occupying Peking the first and most important object — 
namely, the rescue of the Legations and of the foreigners 
besieged in Peking — had been attained. The second 
object — namely, that of rendering assistance to China in 
the restoration of order and the re-establishment of regular 
relations with the Powers — had been hindered by the absence 
of the Chinese Court from Peking. In these circumstances 
the Russian Government saw no reason for the Legation 
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to remain in Peking, and proposed to withdraw it to Tien- 
tsin, together with the Russian troops, whose presence in 
Peking now became useless in view of the decision taken 
not to exceed the limits of the task which, it was alleged, 
Russia had undertaken at the beginning of the disorders. 

This conununication served mainly to augment on all 
^des the growing suspicion regarding Russia's sincerity of 
purpose. It was all very well for her to repeat, as she did 
so often, the avowal of her " fundamental principles," but 
the vital question was whether or not she honestly intended 
herself to be bound by them. The phrase " unless she is 
prevented by the action of other Powers," which was more 
than once employed, was one to engender a certain amount 
of distrust. It could receive no other interpretation than, 
as the sequel proved, that it was an artful provision of a way 
of escape from the obligations of her pledges, for what other 
Power could there be disposed to hinder Russia, 50 long as 
she should remain faithful to her own promises ? 

As to the proposal to withdraw her Legation as well as 
her troops — which, by the way, she promptly did, without 
waiting for the other Powers' concurrence — Peking had only 
a fortnight or so previously been rescued from a terrible 
fate, and the views entertained by other Governments were 
that there was still a great risk to be run in a too speedy 
evacuation of the Chinese capital ; but Russia held to her 
own course with great tenacity. Her attitude towards the 
restoration of the Chinese Government, moreover, was 
almost inconsistent with the principles to which she osten- 
tatiously professed, in the earlier part of the communication, 
to adhere, and in sober truth her behaviour cannot be 
considered otherwise than as having purposely protracted 
the unsettled state of things in Central China in order that 
she might gain time for the establishment of a firm hold upon 
Manchuria. 

Dipknnatic correspondence was, of course, entered upon 
with alacrity, and I may here give the essence of the Ameri- 
can rq)ly to Russia's communication, for it seems to have 
embodied precisely the sentiments that were generally 
entertained among the Powers. It expressed satisfaction 
with the reiterated declaration of Russia that she enter- 
tained no design of territorial aggrandizement at China's 
expense, and a^ that assurances were forthcoming about 
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■ occupancy of Newchang, which Russia had explained 
was merely incidental to military steps, so that the Russian 
troops would be withdrawn from the treaty port as soon as 
order should be re-established. It referred to the important 
tasks yet remaining, such as the restoration of order, the 
safety and general peace of China, and the preservation 
of the Chinese territorial and administrative entity, pro- 
tection of all rights guaranteed by treaty and intcmational 
law to friendly Powers, and the safeguard for the world 
underlying the principle of equal and impartial trade with 
all parts of the Chinese Empire, and it proceeded to state 
that these purposes could best be attained by continuing 
the joint occupation of Peking. Next it laid stress upon 
the raportance of the Powers maintaining their concord, 
thus indirectly expressing disapproval of Russia's attitude. 

On August 2g, just after Russia had sent round the above- 
mentioned communication to the Powers, Count Lamsdorff, 
in a long conversation with the British Ambiissador, spoke 
most forcibly of the Russian determination to adhere to 
the so-called " fundamental principles," and went on to 
remark that " it had been assumed that Russia was taking 
advantage of the present crisis to extend her territory 
and influence at the cost of China by permanently occupying 
territory on the right bank of the Amur in Manchuria, and 
at Newchwang. and by seizing control of the Customs and 
lines of railway in which foreign capital was interested. 
This was entirely incorrect. Russia had no such intention, 
and any places which she had been obliged by the attack 
of Chinese rebels on her frontier to occupy temporarily, 
she ntended, when the status quo ante and order were 
re-established, to restore to their former position." 

One may well be reminded of Ben Jonson's lines : 

The dignity of truth is lost 
With macb proteatmg. 

On September il. Sir Charles Scott announced, by Lord 
Sahsbury's directions, to Count Lamsdorff, that in the 
opinion of her Majesty's Government the time when it 
would be expedient to withdraw the British forces from 
Peking had not arrived. It would appear that about this 
period public comment grew in intensity with the deepening 
of the obscurity in which the Russian motives and (?— ■ — 
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were enshrouded, and it was, we may fairly assume, with a 
wish to allay this increasing uneasiness that Coimt Lams- 
dorff begged Sir Charles Scott to make it dear to the Briti^ 
Government that the different coarse Russia had decided 
upon was not in any way to be taken as indicating the 
slightest intention of separating herself from the genend 
action of the Powers, and that die had diosen that coarse 
on her part as she considered it desirable to have her troops 
as well as her Minister as soon as possiUe in a positioo where 
communication with their Government would be easy and 
rapid. He also asserted that the Emperor (of Russia) was 
more firmly determined than ever to continue in loyal co- 
operation with all the other Powers, and to abide by his 
agreement with them as to common aim and direction, and 
the Russian action and aims would be feuthfuUy kept within 
the limits of the statement made in Count LamsdorfiPs own 
circular, and, further, that there was nothing more foieign 
to the Emperor's mind than to entertain the selfish aims 
or motives for his action with which certain foieign news- 
papers had credited him. 

When, on September 13, the British Ambassador called 
the attention of Count Ls^nsdorff to the report of the cele- 
bration of the so-called " relief of Blagovestchensk,** des- 
cribed in a preceding page, criticizing it as contrary to the 
expressed views of Russia, Count Lamsdorff begged the 
British representative to take no further notice of that 
action on the part of a miUtary commander, and went 
on to confirm the assurances of the Russian Government's 
intention not to make territorial acquisitions in China. He 
urged in explanation of the proceedings at Blagovestchensk 
that distances were so great and means of communication 
so few that it was not easy to keep the authorities in distant 
parts of the Empire in touch with the views of the Central 
Government. 

Truly this was explanation d la Russe I 

While discussions of this kind were taking place in SL 
Petersburg, more audacious acts were continually being 
perpetrate in Manchuria itself. On August 17, a code of 
rules and regulations was published in tiie Amur GazdU^ 
in the name of Lieut.-General Gribsky, the Mihtary Gover- 
nor, by which the Manchu territory of the Trans-Ze>-a, and 
the territory that had been occupied by the Russian troops 
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on the right bank of the Amur, were proclaimed as having 
passed into the jurisdiction of the Russian authorities. 
The Chinese who had quitted the river bank for the Trans- 
Zeya region were forbidden to return, and their lands were 
appropriated to the exclusive use of Russian colonists. All 
private individuals were absolutely forbidden to settle in 
the former towns of Ai-gun and Sakalin — both on the 
Manchurian side of the frontier — as also in their vicinity. 
The re-establishment of these towns was interdicted, and 
the Chinese buildings which had remained in them onde- 
molished were to be devoted to the warehousing of military 
stores and the quartering within their walls of Russian 
troops. 

Such being the case, it was surely not to be wondered at 
that in some of the Continental organs it was declared that 
Russia had annexed the conterminous Manchurian terri- 
tories. An official denial was published on October i, in 
the Messager Officiel, to the effect that the report of the 
annexation was entirely devoid of foundation. It is pos- 
sible that some of the acts of the military authorities had 
not obtained the full concurrence of the Foreign Office at 
St, Petersburg, but the general trend of Russian policy was 
sufficiently clear, and in the first week of October the whole 
of Manchuria was in the possession of Russia, including the 
palace of Mukden and the Ying-Kow terminus of the Shan- 
haikwan Railway, over which the Russian flag was hoisted, 
not to speak of most public offices and all tdegraph wires 
and establishments. 

It may be worth remembering that when the Russian 
troops occupied Newchwang and hoisted the Russian 
flag at the Customs flagstaff, the consuls of Great Britain, 
America, and Japan sent a formal notice to the Russian 
authorities that it was presumed this step had been taken 
as a temporary measure only, and was due to military 
exigencies, and that they claimed the reservation of all rights 
and privileges which their countries enjoyed. Adimral 
Alexeieff officially replied that the temporary adminis- 
tration which Russia was about to establish there was in the 
interests of the foreign residents in generjil, as well as the 
Russians, and that the rights and privileges they had t-njoyed 
in the settlement (Ying-Kow) would not be infringed. The 
administration was established, but it was neither of a 
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temporary character nor dictated by considerations oi 
military expediency. It did not cease until long after even 
a pretence of its necessity could with decency be put for- 
ward — in fact, it was never relinquished until the end of 
July of this year, when military considerations of another 
Idnd prompted its hurried evacuation. 

In this connexion it may not be inappropriate to recall 
briefly some incidents illustrative of Russia's high-handed 
proceedings concerning the Chinese railway joining Peking 
with Shaidiaikwan and Newchwang. 

On July 8, 1900, the Russians seized this railway at Tein- 
tsin, and turned out Mr. Claude W. Kinder and his staff. 
Eight days afterwards, on July 16, at a Council of Admirals 
convened on board H.B.M.S. Centurion at Taku at the 
instance of Admiral Alexeieff, it was decided by the majority 
that the railway between Tongku and Tien-tsin should be 
managed and guarded by the Russians, who were then in 
occupation, on condition that it should be given over to 
the former administration as soon as military circumstances 
would permit. It should not be forgotten that the construc- 
tion of the Peking and Newchwang line of railway was chiefly 
provided for by British capital, and British interests were 
therefore largely involved — the line is, indeed, with some 
exceptions, mortgaged to British bondholders — and it is 
moreover, a fact that Russia recognized this at the very 
outset. The British Government, however, expressed to 
the Russian Government its acquiescence in the above-men- 
tioned decision of the Council of Admirals on the ground that 
it was an arrangement resorted to solely in compliance with 
the demands of mihtary exigency. 

Previously to this the Russians had, on June 18, occupied 
that part of the foreign settlement in which are situated the 
railway offices. Thence they removed and shipped to Port 
Arthur a quantity of tools and appliances that were the 
property of the railway administration, and, not content 
with having done this, they broke open the safes, causing 
the loss of a considerable sum of money, and destroyed the 
archives. Finally, on the 28th of the month, they set lire 
to the offices, and the premises were entirely consumed in 
the flames. 

Russia's next step was to claim the right herself to recon- 
struct the railroad from Tien-tsin to Peking, declaring that 
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[Ee whole of the line had been turned over to her by the 
above-mentioned Council of Admirals. This was totally 
at variance with fact, as the minutes of that meeting dis- 
tinctly proved, for the action of Russia was expressly limited 
to the section between Tcin-tsin and Tongku. To prefer 
an unjust claim and immediately to act upon it was the 
normaJ course of procedure to be expected of the Russians, 
and accordingly we find that they began forthwith to occupy 
various points on the route and even to occupy the terminus 
at Peking the moment that the Chinese capital was entered 
by the allied reheving forces on August 14. In short, as the 
British and Chinese Corporation justly complained, the 
Russian occupation of the northern railway was progressing 
so rapidly at that time and in such a manner as to give rise 
to the most serious apprehensions that there was a design to 
make the line a permanent Russian possession. 

When, on August 30, the British troops occupied Feng-tai 
railway station, and proceeded, in conjunction with the 
Japanese, to repair the line between Feng-tai and Yang- 
tsun, the Russians objected to this being done, and posted 
a detachment in front of Feng-tai d^pot. Three weeks 
afterwards, on September 23, they went so far as to tender 
a formal protest and request for the withdrawal of the 
British forces on the ground that the entire Une had been 
handed over to the Russians, the Russian commander 
assuring the British General, Sir A. Gaselee, than an Imperial 
(Russian) decree had been received to " construct " the 
railway to Peking, and that he, the Russian commander, 
had given orders accordingly. 

The Russian pretensions to a right to the whole line 
were simply a sham, as already shown. Of course the 
EngUsh officer did not yield to so transparent an artihce. 
On the contrary, he told the Russian commander that 
Russia was in Uie wrong. The dispute waxed warm and 
the situation became acute, but in the begiimingof October 
Count von Waldersee, who had arrived on the scene sliortly 
before, took the matter up and decided that tlie construction 
and control of the railway from Tongku should as far as 
Yang-tsun be Russian, and from Yang-tsun onwards to 
Peking the line should be worked by Germany with the 
assistance of other Powers, and ttms curtailed the Russian 
pretence ; but at the same time he suggested that the section 
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o€ raflway between Tongku and Shanhaikwan hhoiM klw 
be handed over to the Russians. The Britii>ti Lad g<Axl 
leasoo to consider this suggestion as unju&t. 

As regards the practical repair and working of th^ Iw^ 
it had l^ this time become quite clear that the object umt^t 
would be mote effectively attained by entrusting it to the 
former administration mider Mr. Kinder and his vtdS, and 
CD October 6 the commanders of the British, American, 
and Japanese troops suggested this to Count von Waldtrr- 
see, bat without effect. Previously to this, on September 
30, a British officer with eighteen men had occupied Shan- 
haikwan Station and there hoisted the British flag. Two 
days later, on October 2, a numerous body of Russian 
troops went there, by land and sea, and refused to axjknow- 
ledge any rights but those of conquest, whkh iii^y asbumed, 
and laid claun to all the railway from Tongku throughout 
to Newchwang, solely on these grounds, as being Russian. 
On October 6 they occupied the Ying-Kow terminus of tlie 
Chinese railway and hoisted over it the Russian flag, fifty 
miles of railway material being simultaneously seii^ and 
sent off to Port Arthur. 

At home in England telegraphic r4e^>rts Ixad readied the 
Government in quick succession from its diplomatic repre^ 
sentative, general, and admiral, and from many oilier 
sources ; and as the acts thus committed by the Russians 
in the Far East were entirely at variance with tln^ assur- 
ances which had been given by the Russian Government, 
and there could be no rights of conquest, the Marquis of 
Salisbury took up the matter strongly and repeated protests 
were lodged at the St. Petersburg Foreign Office by the 
British Embassy at his direction. At the same time the 
attention of the German Government was also called to 
the unfairness of Gmnt von Waldersee's decision, he liaving 
been led astray, as it seemed, by the exceeding astuteness 
of the Russians. 

The Russian replies were, as is usual, invidious and incon- 
sistent all through. But at last the false position which 
Russia had taken up had to be relinquished, and she sought 
to discover a way of escape, which she found in withdrawing 
her troops from Peking, and subsequently from Tien-tsin, 
as described in a previous page, and thus, on November 13, 
Count Lamsdorff was able to assure Sir Charles (then Mr.) 
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ETwiinge, the British Charge d' Affaires at St. Petersburg, 

that 

the section from Tongku to Shanhaikwan, on the one hand, and 
from Tongku to Tientsin, on the other, were of special military im- 
portance to Russia only so long as Russian troops remained to occupj' 
the province of Pechili. On the 30th of October, however, tiic 
Russian Emperor ordered a reduction of the troops in Pechili, 
and on their withdrawal from Peking to Tien-tain the Yangtsun- 
Peking section was placed at the disposal of Count von Waldersee, 
On the retirement of the Russian troops from the Pechih province, 
the whole Une from Yangtsun to Shanhaikwan would also be given 
over to the Field-Marshal. 

As to the line joining Shanhaikwan with Newchwang, 
Count Lamsdorft indulged in further procrastination on the 
pretext of the economical and geographical gravity of the 
problems involved, and declared that its complete restora- 
tion to its former owners could not take place before all the 
outlays incurred in the re-establishment and exploitation 
of the whole line between Peking and Newchwang had been 
lully repaid to the Russian Government. 

This claim to reimbursement was on the part of Russia 
wholly unwarranted, l>ecause, as was demonstrated on 
November 23, by Lord Lansdowne, who had succeeded 
Lord Salisbury in the conduct of Great Britain's foreign 
affairs, Russia had no right to be placed in a preferentral 
position in regard to the repayment of such outlays, inas- 
much as all expeditionary expenses, including outlays of 
this description, were ultimately to be indemnified by China, 
and, for another thing, Russia was not the only country 
that had incurred expenditure of this nature, for the Japanese 
had in reahty themselves repaired a considerable length of 
the line. When the Japanese " railway battahon " began 
work the Boxers were still in force in the vicinity, and it was 
necessary to disperse them as they worked, which resulted in 
the loss of an engineer officer and several non-commissioned 
officers and men ; further expense was incurred owing to 
the fact that railway materials, being unobtainable on 
the spot, had to be sent over from home, The British, and 
to some extent the Germans, were also engaged in stmilar 
repair works. Hence diplomatic negotiations were carried 
on with imabated vigour, but, as Russia is not a country 
that is at all scrupulous in regard to the introduction of side 
issues and fresli pretexts for delay when it suits her, it is 
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easy to understand that a long time elapsed before tbe matter 
was settled. 

Before the exdtement relating to the " RaOway Incident " 
above described had subsided there arose what was tenned 
the " Tieo-tsin Incident," which was equally, if not many 
serious in its character. 

At the beginning of November, Z900 the RoasiattB seixed 
land on the left bank of the Pei-ho, extending from tbe 
railway station as far as Messrs. Meyer's petiolemn depot, 
and planted a number of Russian flags and notice boards at 
diKerent points, and on the 6th of that month tbe Ru^dan 
Acting Consul, M. Popp£, issued a areolar to tbe Coofob 
of the Powers notifying them that the land in questioo had 
become the property of Russia by act of war. Comicany 
enough, the Bdgian Consul, in imitation of bis Rosian 
colleague, next day issued a notice to the Consular bod>* wiikh 
b^an t^ saying, " In accordance with instructions from his 
Bdgian Majesty's Legation at Peking I have this day occo- 
pied the territory situated," etc, etc., and going oa to describe 
its exact situation, which was contiguous to the ey:ea=:ve 
area appropriated by Russia. The Russian oimlar was coe 
so truly audacious that I give its text in full : — 

His Excellency Lieutenant-General Lis^-itch, ComasadEr-in 
Chief of tbe Russian expeditionary corps in Pecfaili, innr^ra se 
to inform yon that, as on the 4th (17th) of June of this yt»e tse Is- 
perial Chinese troops joined tbe rebels in attacking liie fofsz^ ccs- 
cessions and the railway station occafned b>- Russian tnc-pe. a=^ a 
on the loth (23rd} Rnsstan reinforcements reUe^-ed tbese brsopa. t' ^yt 
the left bank of the Pei-ho from abo^-e the railway staacc tc bfrnci 
tbe petFolenm d£p6t of Messrs. H. Meyer &. Co., ar.d rxx.'^pati n b^ 
right of conqoest, having seized it by fcffce of arnu and at t^ zctf, 'A 
Russian blood spilt in order to prevent the Chinese " ••• n. -g liie;* 
and reopening fire on the Concessions, his Excellency tberei-of? v.'Z.- 
siders tiie whole of this space, from above tbe raihnv itati'.^ v. 
beyond the petroleom d£pot, as property of the Rnssia:! trv--:^ - -.= 
this day (lotb (Jjrd) of Jnne of this year) by act of war. P.-h-.az 
flags have been planted and notices posted on' boards -pkacjui i,: —■'■'■* 
points in this territory, irtiich has been occapicd and pAtr-.Lvt ^^1^ 
orders of the Russian mihtaiy antlmritia. 

Conseqnently, his Excellency cannot and wiD not be atit V^ :vj,^. 
nize any cession, unless with his special anthorixalio'n. of lazfi 
indnded in this territory, of which be has taken foil aad v.-^-d^nt 
possession. 

It is of conise, nndentood that all proprietary rigbti, iIiJt rs^i. 
tered in tbe name of fondgners (other thao Chinese] b^cre ti« 4*^ 
(iTth) of June of this year, will be safe^-aarded. 
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The land claimed by Russia embraced practically the 
whole of the left bank of the river opposite the foreign settle- 
ment, and was a mile and a lialf in length, by 500 yards 
wide. In it was comprised a portion belonging to the rail- 
way administration's property and others belonging to the 
private property of some British firms, but the Russian 
flags waved over all. Apart from that, the Russians' con- 
tention that they had cleared the area by their own troops 
was one of which the accuracy was most doubtful, for it was 
a well-known fact that when the Russians were attacked by 
the Chinese near the railway station, the assistance gallantly 
rendered by the Japanese troops went very far towards the 
repulse of the assailants, and, indeed, saved the Russians 
from being routed. In truth, it is believed that the fighting 
ability of Russian troops was really measured by the Japan- 
ese on this occasion. In the battle of June 23 the inter- 
national forces were collectively engaged on a common foot- 
ing, the British on that occasion playing a very conspicuous 
part in effecting a clearance from the quarter in question 
of the Chinese forces. Commander Cradock, in a memoran- 
dum specially drawn up for the British authorities, in refuta- 
tion of the Russian pretensions, went so far, indeed, as to 
assert that " on the whole of the advance our (the British) 
left flank touched the river, and the right was well extended 
towards the railway. No Russian or German troops bad 
anything whatever to do with clearing the left bank o( the 
river." Besides, the Russians enjoyed no special right of 
conquest, if there ever was such a right conferred upon the 
participators at large by that campaign, inasmuch as in 
their occupation of that or any other place the Russians 
could not but have been executing the tasks assigned to them 
as part and parcel of that war which was in process of being 
waged by the international reUef forces in common. Again, 
the Russians, a little later on, systematically removed vast 
quantities of machinery and stores from the railway works 
at Tong-Shan to Port Arthur and elsewhere for their own 
use, and they deprived the Bridge Works Stores at ShaD- 
iiaikwan of fifty thousand pounds' worth of material, the 
premises being completely denuded of all portable property. 
The Russians even took away the steam cranes and 
machinery of every description, having, as an expert's 
report states, seized " everything they could lay liands on." 
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All these outrageous proceedings were, of course, stoutly 
challenged not only by the British authorities and the 
interested individuals in the East, who at every successive 
stage protested to the Russian authorities, but by the 
British Government, who time after time briskly remon- 
strated with the Russian Government. America also 
contended that forcible appropriation under claim of con- 
quest was in conflict with the declared purposes of the 
Powers and disturbed their harmonious action. On Novem- 
ber 16, the Russian Minister at Peking wrote to the American 
Minister that if the commimication of M. Popp6 contained 
any expressions suggesting any question of acquiring terri- 
tory by conquest they had been certainly erroneously used 
by him, and that the object of the Russian mihtary authori- 
ties had been to prevent the seizure of, and speculation in, 
land by certain parties within the radius occupied by the 
Russian troops for military purposes since the preceding 
June. What a groundless insinuation ! At last, when the 
Russians were no longer able to sustain their unjust designs 
they endeavoured, as usual, by their craft and subtleties to 
provide a loophole for escape. They procured from Li 
Hung-Chang the cession — ^made pubhc on January 6, 1901, 
in a circular from the Acting Russian Consul at Tien-tsin — 
of a piece of land for a new Russian settlement which was 
practically identical with the area that they had so audaci- 
ously invaded. True, the part in which were the private 
premises of British firms was this time excluded, but in 
respect of that belonging to the railway administration 
there was ambiguity ; as a matter of fact, in the Concession 
Agreement, when it came to hght, it was discovered that 
the exact delineation of the boundary had been left over for 
future arrangement. 

Although England disdained to challenge the validity 
of the concession, though she entertained some doubt as 
to the mode in which it had been obtained, it was palpable 
that the ground already owned by the railway adminis- 
tration could not suddenly be wrenched from them in such 
a fashion, and that in fact the Agreement could not be held 
to comprise those lands, so there immediately arose upon 
this point a most serious controversy. 

As to the machinery of all sorts and the stores and materi- 
als which Russia took away from the railway, they were 
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eventually restored to the rightful owners, the Russians 
putting forward the extraordinary plea that, as there were 
no workshops, no stores, and no materials to the north of 
Shanhaikwan, it would be impossible to work this northern 
section of the line after the southern section should have 
been handed over to Count von Waldersee, and that therefore 
Russia had " borrowed " the plant and stocks in question ; 
but now that an arrangement was made that the Russians 
might use the Shanhaikwan workshops for the working 
of the northern section, they restored the borrowed 
materials to the parties to whom they belonged. The 
memorandum of the Russian Government on the subject 
expressly declared that they had restored everything, but 
the report of the expert went to show that only a part of 
the whole was ever disgorged, and that in a very badly 
damaged and scattered condition. 

Early in 1901 the railway near Tien-tsm was handed 
over by Count von Waldersee to tlie British contingent, 
which thereupon proceeded to construct a siding in the 
common interest of the international forces, beginning it on 
March 7, on land which belonged to the railway adminis- 
tration. The Russians made objection to this on the basis 
that by tlie concession derived from Li Hung-Chang the 
ground belonged to Russia. They alsogreatly impeded the 
transfer of certain railway property at Tien-tsin, Tongku, and 
Shanhaikwan, contrary to the terms of the railway con- 
vention entered into the preceding month at Count Walder- 
see's instance. On March 15 the Russians placed sentries 
on the piece of land where the British were making the siding, 
in order to prevent the work being continued, and at the 
same time General Wogack, the Russian general, practically 
demanded the withdrawal of the British sentries from the 
ground. Naturally this sort of behaviour quickly brought 
matters to a crisis, and Russia and Great Britain were oo 
the verge of hostilities, so much so that next day, on March 
16, the India Office telegraphed to General Gaselee, giving 
him instructions, and added, " In the meantime do not use 
force except to repel aggression, and do not eject the Russian 
sentries." At the same tune vigorous, but still conciliatory, 
protests were lodged by the British Government at St. 
Petersburg, and in the end an understanding was reached 
whereby the dispute about proprietary rights was left for 
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futtue settlement/ and in the interval the l^""»-g'" k -msL 
as the Russian troops were leqniied to erac=2S t=e zmx xc 
land in question. This arrangenient 




Agreement that on March 21 was s%xied m 

Count von Waldersee by 

England, and General Wogadc, 

von Waldersee adding his own signatoxe to tbe axannar^ 

— whereby it was stipcdated that both the Riassx 2011 3txs 

guards should be simultaneooshr withdrsn 

next day. 

The guards were duly withdrawn oq beer 
fore the day was out, to the genninr soipcae 
save perhaps the Russians themsehnes, tbe ^ ^u^-.-^^ iaa 
were replanted on the siding itself, and 
menced by the Russian scMkts with sad 
days later, on Bfarch 25, the Kitkh mi 



had to tel^raph home that ^ the Rn^ssis 2r» -mnrjcae 3i 
the disputed ground at Tien-tsin in sad: 2 wsj 2£ * : 
untenable the British position." Screhr trj*r* :rjnc. 
be a more flagrant instance of R-rssKirr ±si:csrzj 
dupUcity ! Protests were made, of cxxn^t. =7 ^^ B 
Government to that of St. Pet aJmig . asd s^ & r 



Russian flags gradually and gnadgrngiv dsfifotar^d frjzi 
the property, the last of them being dscisced 'jl Aza ^ 
following. Even idiile these higb-basdsd pritagjJTip w^r*, 
taking place at Tien-tsin Count hzrss&x^ Az:::iiZ'r * t.T- 
pressed his surprise " — as he termed h — ' iz ±ti Z'. 
measures taken by the Russian 3XLttxx 
in any way inconsistent with the assr:n:ZiViS rrr-ri:L v..i.' 
Russia woidd not make any territorial oot'zszxj:^ h '>-rr.; ' 
Whilst the " Railway Incident ^ arc^* -^srjrl'j^t v l: 
attracting the attention of the Powers oxm-xtd^ iz. .Kirri-- 
ment was signed by Great Britain and Gsrzarj. :c. >.- :o:r 
16, 1900, in which it was mutually r&crtr'K^ iiii:: i r. 
was a matter of joint and permanent 2rr*r=-iO'-Cil zzrj^*r.r, 
that all Chinese ports on the rivers and brt'-rsl ^'jzlxt r^r^riir. 
free and open for all nations, and the two r^-^'^nrzifizrj^ uuv- 
dertook to uphold the dictum for all 



1 The dispute was referred to a joint ccBrsaaa-jc -nr. viJirtr: i.-yn 
Mr. Detring to arbitrate 00 two points vterwc tzit rvr: vjaimir»rx- 
ers were not agreed, and the whole marrrr w?ft rKisart^ 
mainly in fovour of the British co ntra ti oB. 
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far as they could exercise influence ; {b) the two < 
ments, on their part, would not make use of existing com- 
plications to obtain any territorial advantages, and would 
direct their policy towards maintaining undiminished the 
territorial conditions of the Chinese Empire ; (c) should 
another Power make use of that compUcation to obtain, 
under any form whatever, such territorial advantages, the 
two Governments reserved to themselves to come to a 
prehminary understanding as to the steps to be taken for 
the protection of their own interests in China ; and [d) 
other Powers would be invited to accept the principle thus 
recorded. 

Accordingly the Powers were invited, and Austria- 
Hungary, France, Italy, Japan, Russia, and America all 
expressed in due course their acceptance. In the case of 
Japan she specially asked the contracting Powers what was 
to be the effect of expressing acceptance, and having been 
told that an acceptor would stand in precisely the same 
position as an original signatory, she forthwith announced 
her acceptance in due form. It was plain, therefore, that 
other Powers also which accepted, though they may not 
have put the question, stood pari passu in the same position 
as the signatory Powers, 

The best part of the joke, if I may be allowed the 
expression, lay in the situation in which Russia thus unex- 
pectedly found herself. When the Agreement was com- 
municated to her for her acceptance, the British representa- 
tive in Russia was instructed by tlie Marquis of Salisbury 
to state — should any complaint be made of Russia not having 
previously been consulted — that the Russian Government 
had given many assurances, but little attention had been 
paid to the avowed policy of the Russian Government by 
its officers on the spot, and that this was how England was 
deterred from making a fuller communication. 

The Russian Government, however, accepted the Agree- 
ment without wincing, in a communication which, brieffy, 
was as follows : — 

(a) The first part of the A|;rcement can be favonrably entertained 
by Russia, as thin stipalatioD does not in any way intringo the Uahu 
quo cstabhshcd tn China by existing treaties. 

(6) The second point correspond* all the more with tho inteationa 

of Riis<iia. seeing that from the commcQcetnent of the prewnt 
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complicatioiu ahe was the fiist to lay down the maintenance of 
the integrity of the Chinese Empire as a fundamental principle of 
her policy. 

(c) As regards the third point, relating to the eventaaUty of an 
in&^igement of this fnndamental principle, the Russian Government 
can <mly renew the declaration that such an infringement would 
oUige Rossia to modify her attitude according to circumstances. 

When one reflects that, to judge from the then existent 
situation, there was absolutely no Power but Russia herself 
that was in any way likely to infringe the fundamental 
principle which she had enunciated, her lofty acquiescence 
in and expressed readiness to adhere strictly to the Anglo- 
Gennan Agreement cannot but give rise to a smile and a 
chuckle over the manifest intention she thus betrayed of 
throwing dust in the eyes of Europe and America. 

Russia's reckless and high-handed infractions of solemn 
pledges and treaties have been in the preceding pages but 
partially laid bare to the Ught of day, and unhappily there 
are still more serious counts in the indictment that must be 
reserved for the next chapter. As I shall have to show, the 
tenets upheld by Russian politicians, and particularly as 
exemplified in their treatment of Far Eastern Questions, 
are nothing short of a peril to the world at large, for they 
are of a character which must tend in time to sap the foun- 
dations of diplomatic intercourse Emd constitute a permanent 
menace to the peace of nations. 



CHAPTER IV 

HOW RUSSIA BROUGHT ON WAR 
THE HISTORY OF SIX YEARS 

Part IL 1901-1903 

THE peace negotiations had now begun to assume 
concrete form. China had throughout evinced a 
wiUingness to accede to reasonable demands, and towards 
the end of August, 1900, Prince Ching and Li Hung-Chang 
were nominated as her co-plenipotentiaries. Views were 
actively interchanged between the Powers, and matters 
had progressed so far that in October the Chinese pleni- 
potentiaries submitted a Memorandum for the considera- 
tion of the Diplomatic Corps at Peking. In this, among 
other things, China acknowledged her fault in laying siege 
to the Foreign Legations, and promised that it should never 
occur again ; admitted her UabiUty to pay an adequate 
indemnity ; and showed a readiness to revise commercial 
treaties. Eventually, by the combined efforts of the 
Ministers of the Powers, a joint note was agreed upon and 
presented to the Chinese Government, toward the latter 
part of December, embodying twelve demands, fulfilment 
of which was deemed necessary for the restoration of normal 
relations between China and the Powers. 

Russia was, of course, a party to all these proceedings, 
but she secretly cherished the idea of independently nrmlring 
a great stroke herself which was extremely well calculated 
to thwart and paralyse the concerted poUcy of the Powers 
in general in at least one portion of the Celestial Empire. 
This design crystallized into the so-called Manchurian 
Agreement. 

The hole-and-corner arrangement which it was soo^t 
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Germany, and Japan in dealing with the question. The 
Russian Govenunent pretended that the Agreement bad 
no more than a local significance and application, but it 
was like trying to smother the electric Ught under a (old 
of crape, for the real meaning of the compact was always 
visible. The successive communications and replies that 
Russia made to the Powers in response to their protests 
were all alike. Here is one which Count Lamsdorff tele- 
graphed to M. Iswolsky, then Russian Minister at Tokio :- 

You are authoriied to deny most categorically the false f 
about a treaty between Russia and China concemiag an allege 
tectorate in Manchuria. Negotiations wtiich are yet to taka | 

between Russian and Chinese Governments will bear on the ■"■.tb 

questions relating to the installation of Chinese Administratiaa i 
Manchuria and the establishment in this province of pennanent order 
capable of insuring the tranquillity of our (Russia's) extensive border> 
land, as well as the construction of the railway, which is the obje 
of a special Russo-Chinese Convention. As to the Agreement d 
between the Chief of our (Russian) forces and the Diiandjii 
Mukden, it is but a temporary arrangement laying down r 
the relations between the local authorities and the Russian __^__ 
while those are still in Manchuria. The aforesaid false reporta'tfe 
particularly malignant at the present juncture, when the Russian 
Government is about to hand over Manchuria to China, in hannooy 
with Russia's previous declarations. 

There was, however, another and very pregnant allusioa 
in this telegram, which was handed by M. Iswolsky to Mr. 
Kato, then Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, but as 
it bore upon a somewhat diiferent branch of the subject, 
reference will be made to it later on. 

Here is another, which was sent to the Marquis of Laos- 
downe by the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg, and. 
with the full consent and cognisance of the Russian Goveni- 
ment, presented at the time to the British Parliament : — 

Count Lamsdorff said that the Emperor had no InteDtiOQ of deput' 
ing in any way from the assurances wbich he had pnbUdy givoi 
that Manchuria would be entirely restored to its former cooditioa 
in the Chinese Empire as soon as circumstances admitted of it, 
Russia (he added) was in the same position with regard to fix- 
ing a hnal date for evacuating Manchuria as the allies found Ukib- 
sdve* with regard to the evacuation of Peking and the province 
of Pochili. When it came to the final and complete evacaatioD 
of Manchuria, the Russian Government would be obliged to obtila 
from the Central Government of China an eflective guarantee ■ 
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the xecnrreiioe of the xecent attack on the 
ticm of her raihray* bat had no iai e n t i nn of 
in any anup^'*^*'" of tenitofy or of any act~ ~ 
of lianchuxia. . . . Manchmia would be 
all the tempcxary measnzes taken by the 
ties would cease, and everything at y 
would be' replaced in its former poai t ioo- 

All these asseveratknis and protestatioos 
ostensibly genuine, bat in reality they Krtie axifSfCBsOA 
with her actions. Remoostrances bom the hgpiei^ 
nations continued, and China was hexseif by ac iBeaas 
indined to concede the Russian cipinaiid^ ^o& soiec 
the conjoint mediation between herself isA VL:ssbsl vt 
America, Germany, Great Britain, and Japes. It in& z:. 
this critical moment that the Emperor of fTara raer yL 
a huge empire with 400,ooo/x)0 of inhabitaets^ 
an Imperial edict the foDowing truly fithbit aronl 
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present situation, thon^ we are grateftd far the arfTjce •:€ ta 
representatives, it is tmpauibie for Ckimm mlom se mem 
pleasure of Russia by retmaimm^ farwu Tbam is acc cbut a 
for China to study with aB poasifaie care in order tia: 2: 
solved without any danger to her, bvt alK> a qsesexo. a v^oca 
tiie foreign Governments int ere sted AnnM i Tuii'Lif t^ ' ' 
power. 
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Agreement made at Mukden 

Chinese Government in order to create 
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China speaks in his solemn 
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ment as translated from the Chinese by no less 
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(i) The Emperor of Rnssa, being aaEzaon \r. ^rrt ^nr/*0atjt 'A 
friendly feding towards China, is wKag t& 5br|R^ Zi^t itjffLigt 
acts conunitted in MawJiMri a^and to hand back itgt -wnrJigt 'Jt t:iasr 
coontry to Qnua — its adminitliatioo to be carxjcd ol u nsrer^^tkv* 
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(2] Under Article 6 of the Manchurian Railway Agreement 
the Administration is authorized to maiatain troops for the protec- 
tion of the line. The country, however, being at present in an 
unsettled condition, and such troops few in number, a body of 
soldiers must be retained until the order is restored, and untit China 
shall have carried out the provisions of the last four articles of the 
present Convention. 

(3) In the event of grave disturbances the Russian garrisons 
will afford China every assistance in suppressing the same that lies 
in their power. 

(4) In the recent attacks against Russia, Chinese troops having 
taken a prominent part, China agrees, pending the completion irf 
the Une and its opening to traffic, not to establish an army in those 
provinces. She will consult with Russia as to the number ol troop* 
she may subsequently wish to establish there. The importstnn 
of munitions of war into Manchuria is prohibited. 

(5) With a view to safeguarding the interests of the territory in 
question, China will, on representations being made by Russia, at 
once deprive of oflSce any military governor or other high officials 
whose conduct of affairs may prove antagonistic to the maintenaoc« 
of friendly relations. 

A police force consisting of mounted and unmounted units, may 
be organized in the Interior of Manchuria. Its numbers shall bv 
determined after consultation with Russia, and from its armament 
artillery shall be excluded. The services of the subjects of anjr 
other Power shall not be employed in connexion therewith. 

(6) In conformity with the undertaking given by China at an 
earUer date, she will not employ the subjects of any other Power 
in training Chinese soldiers or sailors in North China. 

(7) The neighbouring local authorities will, in the interests ol 
peace and order, draw up new special regulations with reference to 
the neutral rone (see Agreement of March 37. 1898) treated of la 
Article 5 of the Agreement relating to the lease of part of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula. 

China's autonomous rights in the city of Chinchou IKinchan, 
near Port Arthur), secured to her by Article 4 of the Special Agnt- 
ment of May 7, 1898, are hereby abrogated. 

(8) China shall not, without the consent of Russia, grant to anjr 
other Power, or the subjects thereof, privileges with regard to ntnM^ 
railroads, or other matters in conterminous (i.e. with Riuaia) 
regions, such as Manchuria, Mongolia, and the sections of the now 
dominion known as Tarbagati, Ili, Kashgar. Yarkand, and Kbotes. 
Nor shall China, without Russia's consent, construct nulroad* 
there herself. 

Except as far as Newchwang is concerned, no leases of land tbali 
be granted to the subjects of any other Power. 

(9) China being under obhgation to pay Russia's war rTprniri. 
and the claims of other Powers, arising out of the recent troaUea, 
the amount of the indemnity presented in the name of Russia, tfaa 
period within which it will have to be paid, and the security thcfcfor 
will all be arranged in concert with the other Powers. 
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(10) The compensation to be paid for the destruction of the 
railway lines, for the robbery of property belonging to the railway 
administration and its employes, as weU as claims for delay in carry- 
ing on the construction of the lines, will form a subject of arrange- 
ment between China and the Administration. 

(11) The above mentioned claims may, by agreement with the 
Administration, either in part or in whole, be commuted for other 
privileges. The grant of such privileges would involve a complete 
revision of the previous agreement. 

(12) In conformity with the undertaking previously given by 
China, it is agreed that a line may be constructed for either the 
trunk line or the branch line [of the Manchurian railway] in the 
direction of Peking up to the Great Wall, its administration to be 
governed by the regulations at present in force. 

Although in some respects a little difference in the form 
and scope is to be perceived between this version of the 
Gmvention and one which had been telegraphed to the 
Times by its Peking representative, their purport is sub- 
stantially the same. In any case, China was bound hand 
and foot under the heel of Russia, and that, too, contrary 
to Russia's solenm pledge to maintain concord with other 
Powers. 

The strenuous opposition of the Powers interested con- 
tinued, however, and at last, in April, 1901, Russia had to 
abandon the project. On the 5th of that month the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg published an official communiqui in the 
Official Messenger, which explained her position at great 
length, interspersed with the usual protestations to the 
effect that in every case the course which she had adopted was 
a temporary measure, and that she meant to withdraw her 
troops from Manchuria when order had been permanently 
restored, and everything possible had been done to safeguard 
the railway, provided that no obstacle was placed in the way 
by other Powers. The motive of this qualifying phrase wiU 
be obvious to my readers. The communique went on to 
declare that the reported Agreement was only intended to 
serve as a starting-point towards the realization of the 
restoration of Manchuria, but owing to obstacles having 
been put in the way of the conclusion of that Agreement 
it became impossible for her immediately to take the con- 
templated measures of evacuation, and that, remaining 
true to her original programme, she would quietly await the 
further progress of events. 

Subsequently to the publication of this communique 
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"on" April 8. M. Iswolsky handed to Mr. Kato at Tokio a 
note verbate, which, after it had announced Russia's abandon- 
ment of the project, viz. the Manchurian agreement, on a 
plea similar to that advanced in the communique, proceeded 
thus:— 

Divers information having shown that under the actual circum- 
stances such an understanding might cause all sorts of di&cnittcs 
to the neighbouring Empire instead of serving to clearly show the 
friendly intentions of Russia with regard to the interests of China. 
Russia would not only not insist, vis- A-vis the Chinese Govemmeat, 
upon the conclusion of tliis understanding, but even renounce all 
further negodatious on the subject, 

A similar announcement was, of course, made to the 
other Powers. Here we have Russia affecting to ride off 
in dudgeon upon her high horse, whilst retaining in bei 
own hands that which was the actual object of dispute — 
viz. the possession of Manchuria. 

I might here perhaps venture to recall to the remembrance 
of my readers that prior to the middle of January, igoi, 
Russia, as far as her Foreign Office was concerned, consis- 
tently h'ld that a state of war did not exist between the 
Powers and China, but that subsequetU to that date she 
began to insinuate that she had the right to hold Manchuria 
as a result of conquest. Thus we see that on July 4, 1900, 
the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, in a despatch 
reporting to the Marquis of Salisbury the particulars o( an 
interview with Count Lamsdorff, said : " There was one 
point on which Count Lamsdorff laid particuJar stress in his 
conversation with me, and it was that the European Powers 
should proceed on the assiunption that they were not in a 
state of war with the constituted Government of China, 
but with rebels and anarchists." Again, on August 28, 
1900, Count Lamsdorff said to the British Ambassador : 
" We have been proceeding ... on the assumption hither- 
to that we were not in a formal state of war with the recog- 
nized Government of China, but with a nation in a state 
of rebellion." On September 27, Count Lamsdorff said to 
the British Charge d" Affaires that " his view was that there 
had never been any rupture of diplomatic relations [betwocQ 
the Powers and China], as had been strikingly proved by 
the fact that a new German Minister had been appointed. 
Then came, in January, 1901, a faint suggestion of the 
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at the period of prohibition should be five years, 
the American, Belgian, and Japanese delegates held to 
the opinion that two years, with a proviso, would suffice. 
This view prevailed, and before the clause was finally 
embodied in the protocol China had published an Imperial 
edict in anticipation. The Russian delegate, however, 
was of opinion that the terra should be ten years. This 
marked divergence of Russia's views from those entertained 
by other Powers was eminently suggestive, now that we cas 
calmly reflect upon it, of some lurking sinister motive. 

In the meantime Russia was eagerly engaged in an intrigue 
lor the revival of that objectionable Manchurian Agreement 
which she professed to have abandoned months before. 
Her diplomacy on this occasion was precisely similar in 
its base and cynical disregard of all moral obhgations to 
that she had employed decades before in depriving China 
of the " Maritime Province." The Marquis of Lansdowne 
was apprised in August, 1901, of the fact that, despite her 
denial thereof, Russia was seekmg to obtain China's signature 
to a Manchurian Agreement, and a week later it was definitely 
stated in rehable quarters that as soon as the final Peking 
Protocol should be signed. Russia's negotiations concerning 
Manchuria would be recommenced at Peking or St. Peters- 
burg. The protocol was, as we have seen, signed on 
September 7, and it is to be presumed that thence- 
forward Russia was busily occupied with the furtherance 
of her schemes. 

It was at this juncture that the Anglo- Japanese Agree- 
ment of alUance took practical shape, and was signed in 
London on January 30, 1902, it being entered into between 
Great Britain and Japan solely from a desire to maintain 
the status quo and general peace in the Extreme East. This 
Agreement is to remain in full force for five years, and is 
tenninable after the expiration of that period at one year's 
notice. When, however, one of the Allies happens, in the 
meantime, to be engaged in war, the aUiance shall, ipso 
facto, continue until peace is concluded. The aims and 
motives of the Agreement were admirably summed up in 
an eminently statesmanlike despatch from the Marquis 
of Lansdowne to Sh Claude Macdonald at Tokio, as b well 
known to the students of history. 

The pubhcation of this Agreement was followed on 
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March 16 by the issue of a Russo-French Memorandum, 
bemg communicated in due course to the Powers concerned. 
It ran as under : — 

The Allied Governments of Russia and France have received a 
copy of the Anglo- Japanese Agreement of January 30, 1902, con- 
doded with the object of maintaining the sUttus quo and the general 
peace in the Far East, and preserving the independence of China 
and Korea, which are to remain open to the commerce and industry 
of an nations, and have been fully satisfied to find therein affirmed 
the fondamental principles which they have themselves, on several 
occasions, declared to form the basis of their policy, and which still 
remain so. 

The two Governments consider that the observance of these 
principles is at the same time a guarantee of their special interests 
in the Far East. Nevertheless, b^g obliged themselves also to take 
into consideration the case in which either the aggressive action of 
third Powers, or the recurrence of disturbances in China, jeopardiz- 
ing the int^;rity and free development of that Power, might become 
a mfaiare to their own interests, the two Allied Governments reserve 
to themselves the right to consult in that contingency as to the means 
to be adopted for securing those interests. 

Simultaneously with the issue of this Memorandum was 
published in the Journal de St. Pitersbourg, March 20, an 
official camtnuniquiy omitting to consider how and why 
it came about that an Anglo-Japauese Agreement came 
to be entered into, and insinuating that two of the eleven 
Powers (Britain and Japan being meant) which had quite 
recently signed the Pelang Protocol were seeking to sepa- 
rate themselves from the others, and to place themselves 
in a " special situation in respect to the Celestial Empire," 
and after repeating the usual rigmarole about Russia's 
guiding principles and desire for peace, wound up with the 
assertion that the French and Russian Governments found 
it needful to formulate their views owing to " the ever- 
persistent agitation concerning the Anglo-Japauese Arrange- 
ment.** 

France appears to have felt some sort of reluctance to 
associate herself with the Russian poUcy in the Far East, 
but she was persuaded to do so on account of Russia being 
most studious in making her beUeve that the Muscovite 
Government were sincere as to their intention of evacuation. 

What America thought of these matters was to be seen 
from Secretary Hay's Memorandum, which, after express- 
ing America's gratification on finding in both the Anglo- 
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Japanese Agreement and the Russo-French Memorandum 
renewed assurances of the concurrence of their views with 
those held by America in respect of Far Eastern affairs, 
ended thus : 

With regard to the concluding paragraph of the Russiao Mein- 
orandum, the Government of the United States, while sharing tha 
views therein expressed as to the continuance of the Open Door 
policy against possible encroachment from whatever quarter, and 
while equally soUcitous for the unfettered development of indepen- 
dent China, reserves for itself entire hberty of action should cjicam- 
stances unexpectedly arise whereby the pohcy and interests o( th« 
United States in China and Korea nugbt be disturbed or impaired. 

This was an indirect way of telling Russia that America 
was not to be inveigled into any sanction or acceptance o( 
" suitable means " to be devised by her, and it is not diffi- 
cult to understand how little trust was at that time placed by 
America in Russian avowals. Indeed, the American people 
were just then irritated by the friction which had arisen 
between the Russians and the American consular and 
naval authorities, as well as the American mercantile 
community at large, owing to the iniquitous retention by 
the Russian military authorities of the treaty port of New- 
chwang and the resultant interference with telegraphic and 
mail faciUties, and obstacles to commerce at large, in con- 
sequence of which America had several times made repre- 
sentations to the St. Petersburg Government, to say nothing 
of the many anxieties concerning graver subjects created 
by Russia's policy. 

At the very moment when the Russo-French Memorandum 
was being circulated, Russia was, in point of fact, maturing 
her second Manchurian Convention, which was as objection- 
able as the first one. Mr. Conger, the American Minister 
in Peking, had in December, 1901, reported to Washington 
that Prince Ching had returned to Peking armed with 
authority to sign a Manchurian Convention, and also that 
the British and Japanese Ministers were warning China 
not to enter into it. He asked for instructions as to 
the course he should take, giving the substance of the 
proxnsions of this proposed Convention which had come to 
his knowledge. 

Mr. Hay thereupon instructed Mr. Conger to advise 
Prince Ching that America trusted and expected that do 
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Mr. Tower, the American Arioass&fiic ir. >i ??2 
was then instructed bv Mr. Ihr t:- rszf:c?r«z» -rzz tmt 
Russian Government on the griciii *^=' rr j »* '■■ rif 
or creating any monopoly by zee Pitts: ::' tz«* Tai* ri: :zi» 
region, Clmia would contravene tbe pnT2a:cs :c iii* tr^aras 
with other Powers, and s-ich ir^ic -w-icji riali^r 1*31 
to the impairment of Ccinesc ^-.-r-ci— sr.! t^c zz 
diminish the abihty of China to zjeet ns :ctari3xs laii 
further that other Powers as wel :izzlz >t *jz^irjii i: 
seek similar exclusive advantages z: ±5tr»^t "XZi 'X Z2gt 
Chinese Empire. This would be <j£str:ct:T» zt zz^ zr-ixri 
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If the Russo-Chinese Bank should obtain concessions in Chiiu, 
the ^rccments of a private character relating to them would not 
dlfler from those heretofore concluded by so many other foieigo 
corporations. But would it not be very strange if the " door " that 
is "open" to certain nations should be closed to Russia, whoso 
frontieradjoins that of Manchuria, and who has been forced by recent 
events to send her troops into that province to rC'CstabUsh order In 
the plain and common interest of all nations ? It is true that Russia 
has conquered Manchuria, but she still maintains her firm deter- 
mination to restore it to China and recall her troops as soon as the 
conditions of evacuation shall have been agreed upon and the neces- 
sary steps taken to prevent a fresh outbreak of troubles in the 
neighbouring territory. 

It is impossible to deny to an independent State the right to grant 
to others such concessions as it is free to dispose of, and I have every 
reason to believe that the demands of the Rnsso-Chinese Bank do 
not in the least exceed those that have been so often formulated by 
other foreign companies, and I feel that under the circumstances it 
would not be easy for the Imperial Government to deny to Russiaa 
companies that support which is given by other Governments to com- 
panies and syndicates of their own nationalities. 

And it concludes by stating that there is not, nor can there 
be, any question of the contradiction of the assuninccs 
which had been given by Russia under the orders of the 
Emperor. Was it not a scandalous thing that Russia, the 
promulgator of the so-called " fundamental principles," 
should have the Iiardihood to claim for her clandestine 
negotiations with China that they were no concern of the 
other Powers ? Was it not positively outrageous that 
Russia, whose contention it had been that the Powers were 
not at war with the constituted Government of China, should 
declare, when it suited her purpose and in a formal State 
document, that she had a claim on Manchuria by conquejtt ? 
It will be remembered that the Powers which took most 
interest in the affair at this period were Britain, America, 
and Japan. As to Germany, she seems to have made the 
best use of the Anglo-German Agreement during the peace 
negotiations with China, as shown by the report of Mr. 
Rockhill, the AmericJin Commissioner, to his Government, 
wliich states that " the position of Germany on the question 
of the indemnity was most uncompromising," and that 
" the urgent necessity for Great Britain to maintain her 
entente with Germany in Cliina was responsible for the 
nimicrous concessions that she had made to Germany's 
insistence on being paid the last cent of her expenses." 
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Gennany, however, soon showed herself lukewaim, and in 
March, 1901, Count von Bulow announced in the Reichstag 
that her interpretation of the Agreement was that it had 
no application to Manchuria ! He even went so far, in an 
attempt to minimise its scope, as to designate it *'the 
Yang-tse Convention " ! — not, however, without evoking 
mu(£ comment and surprise, nay, even some suspicion, in 
England and elsewhere. Such being the German attitude, 
the Imperial Chancellor, speaking in the Reichstag on 
March 3, 1902, in reference to the Anglo- Japanese Agree- 
ment, remarked quite unconcernedly that no exception 
could be taken to it by Germany, as it did not in any way 
interfere with the Ang^o-German, Agreement of October 16, 
1900, with regard to tite Yang4se Valley^ or with declarations 
exchanged l^ the several Powers with regard to the " open 
door." 

Russia continued to exert the utmost pressure at Peking, 
and on April 8, 1902, the Manchurian Convention was 
signed at Peking by the Russian and Chinese Plenipoten- 
tiaries. The Journal Officid of St. Petersburg published 
the text of it four da}^ later, and this veritably Satanic 
triimiph was crowned by China formally expressing her 
obligations to the Powers whose counsel she had sou^t, 
viz. America, Britain, and Japan. True it was that the 
terms were perhaps more &vourable to China than she 
would have secured had she been left entirely to the tender 
mercies of Russia, but they were, in all conscience, onerous 
and d^rading enough. The truth was that China's help- 
lessness to resist Russian coercion was cou|ded with an 
intense anxiety on the part of the Manchu Court to regain 
possession of that part of the empire which, for dynastic 
reasons, was most dear to it. The dilemma in which 
the Chinese Court found itself is well illustrated in a report 
by Mr. Conger to the American Government, dated January 
29, in whidi he states : — 

On the 27th I had a conference with Prince Ching, who informed 
me, substantially, that he was in a most difficult position. He had 
used, he said, every effort in his power to come to some agreement 
with Russia whereby the evacuation of Kanchuria might be secured 
without the great sacrifice on the part of China which Li Hnng- 
Chang had agreed to. He had, he said, secured some very materia 
concession on the part of Russia, but they would yield no further, 
and he was convinced, if China held out longer, that they would 
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never again secure terms as lenient ; that the Russians were in Ml 
possession of the territory, and their treatment of the Chincae waa 
so aggravating that longer occupation was intolerable ; thai tltey 
must be got out, and that the only way left for China to accampUsli 
this was to make the best possible terms. The only terms that 
Russia wonld consent to was the signing of both the CoDventioa 
and the Russo-Chinese Bank Agreement. 

Accompanying the text of the Agreement there wras 
published in the Russian official organ an explanatory 
communication to the effect that, having been " repaid 
the material expenses to which she was put by her military 
operations in China," Russia saw no necessity thencefor- 
ward " for leaving armed forces within the contines of the 
neighbouring territory," and therefore this Agreement had 
been made by Imperial will. The stipulations of this 
Convention are tolerably well known, but they may be 
briefly stated : — 

The right to exercise authority in Manchuria is to be 
restored to China, and the Russian troops, within six roonths 
after signature — i.e. October 8, 1902 — to be withdrawn 
from the South-West Province up to the Liao River, and 
the railways handed over to China. 

[Prince Ching said he thought Newchwang was included, 
but, as the sequel showed, the Russians thought otherwise.] 

Within the following six months the remainder of the 
Mukden Province, plus the Kirin Province, to be evacuated 
and finally, within another six months, to quit Hei-Lung- 
Chiang ; thus all three provinces were to be restored to the 
Chinese Empire by, at the latest, October 8, 1903. 

Of course, as a set-off to this magnanimous return of 
wrongly acquired property, Russia laid a number of restric- 
tions on China. 

She was limited as to the numbers and disposition of the 
troops she was to place in Manchuria. 

She was to protect the Russian railways there aiul tbe 
persons employed thereon, in their various undertakings. 

Nor might she invite any Power to participate in pro- 
tecting, constructing, or working her own railway— vii. 
that from Shan-hai-Kwan to Newchwang and Hsin-Min- 
tsun — nor allow any other Power to occupy the territory 
vacated by the Russians. 

China might neither extend nor reconstruct, nor erect a 
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bridge nor remove the tenniniis, at Newciisaiig, ntbc>'3 
first discussing the matter with the Rossiui GoraniBeat. 

Finally, China was to pay Rnssta's fiiimsrs jncsned ±. 
the workiiig and repair of the Chinese laiInT in M a a - iTTi t, 
which sums, it was dedaied, were not Jnc h id frf in toe tccil 
of the previous claim. 

Could any rational being fail to pooerre that m. tsese 
stipulations there were direct infriDgsnents at tbc soc^ 
reignty and integrity of an indepeodent State ? Tber 
evoked, indeed, on all ades, the sercnst mtJa ge. T*t 
because it was presomed that Russia woold keep ber vxi 
on the essential points — the evacnatian bv given data zi 
the three occupied pitn'inces — ^the Powers were w^lag. :: 
would seem, to acquiesce. 

I may here remark that the Russian share of tbe a- 
demnity included not only the ^t****"^ iDCnned by he £ 
Pechih but also in Hanchnria. In whatero- way a^K^^r^ ± 
was altogether exorbitant,* as compared with tbe dass 'A 
other Powers. Now that Russia "'«»^**^ on ffa^-r-iy ^z. 
extra indemnity on account of the laihray, the i nk^— ' .> -jf r 
all became the more glaring. 

For some time after ttus things appcand to be r.sc 
on tolerably well, thou^ some anxiety was f«it ia cstax: 
quarters as to Russia's sin ce ri t y . October 6, 19:12. via 
the day on which the first part of the R caiao encsaaoc 
was to be completed, and towards the aid o< t*at zne:± 
the Chinese Government was enabled to ixaxxtx :±k 
restoration of the south-west portion of Miikdec Prvrs-jt 
and all the Chinese railwa}^ ontade the Grtat W^^. a 
previously stipulated. Then came the secs&d par: 'A 'J:^. 
evacuation — Newchwang included — which had t& be ssmt:; 
out by April 8, 1903. Not only did tl* Rcsc^ z^j: 
evacuate Newchwang and other parts of the t.*rTr.-.rr ti 
agreed upon, but signs were pejceptibk that tier "r^d 
altf^ether changed ^eir progiamme. Rns»zr; bs%:i Vj 
circulate that Russian troc^ were being n^jv*£. z/jwir^ 
the Korean frontier. On ^iril 17, the Britaji C'n^ii 
tA^aires at Pddng tdegrai^ked to Lord LansdrysTK : 

I RnasU obtained /i;,9oo^oooantlKfa«nG</:or.pcrujeVas2-. 

though it was estimated that her actnal fcne aem vji^ z^ « 

exceeded 50.000. The ezcepdoaal nodenticii ci Jsari 6ta^ 

was cxmuncnted on by the Skitiih Gcn-cnuncnt ' ~ 
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liere is a growing feeling here that either the evacuation 
will not take place or that Russia is exacting conditions." 
When inquiry was made about it at St. Petersburg by the 
Chinese Minister, both Count Lamsdorff and M. de Witte 
assured him that, as to the movement of troops, neither the 
Imperial Government nor the Russo-Chinese Bank had 
any interest whatever in any timber concessions wlucli 
private individuals might have acquired, and they repo- 
diated the idea that troops had been sent there to guard 
these concessions which were said to have been obtained from 
China and Korea. General Kuropatkin, then War Mtntstcc, 
did not deny, however, that M. Besobrazoff had acquired 
certain forest rights in Manchuria, and thought it passible 
that Admiral Alexeieff had "granted" some soldiers to 
protect these rights. The Chinese Minister, wlio persisted 
in his inquiries, was assured that the delay of the second 
stage of the evacuation was but temporary, and was caused 
by the presence of foreign ships at Newchwang ; Admiral 
Alexeieff feared, so he said, that the Chinese might admit 
some other Power as soon as the Russians had gone a«-ay. 
Count Lamsdorff was nevertheless positive in affirming 
that the Emperor's commands would be fulfilled. By this 
time, however, things had begun to assume a very alanning 
aspect in Peking, for in reahty the Russian representative 
was once more vigorously pressing there his daring new 
" seven demands," the purpart of which could not for long 
be hidden from the diplomatic circle there, and the British 
Chargi d' Affaires briefly outlined their scope in a telegram 
on April 23, 1903, to his Government. They comprised : — 

( I ) A demand that no portion of the territory restored to China 
by Russia, especially at Newchwang, should be leased or sold, under 
any circumstances, to any other Fowor. 

(a) The system of government actually existing thoughoiat Moo- 
goha stiould not be altered. 

(3) China to engage herself not to open new ports or towns in 
Manchnria without notice to Russia, nor permit foreign Consala ta 
reside at such ports or towns. 

<4) Foreigners engaged by China for the ad m i n istration of any 
a^irs Hbali exert no authority in the oorthcni provinoeB. wbn* 
Russia has pri-dominant intere^. 

(5) A» long OS any telegraph line may ocist at Newthwang — "■' 
Port Arthur, the Ncwcliwang and Peking line must be maintal 
as Um telegraph at Newchwang and Port Arthur ami tliromgl 
Shing-King Provinco is under Russia's coDtrol. and its 
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with her Une on the ChiiiMm fafcgriph pais* u Ncw ch w an g^Rn 
Aithnr, and Peking is of the utmost importance. 

(6) After the restoration of Newchwang to Chis^ tbe'Csfs^ns 
receipts shall, as at pnsent, be depostBd with die Rono-Czaese Ba=^ 

(7) No rights which have been ac quir ed in Uanchnna br R=aKax 
subjects or foreign companies daiitg the Fawiin occcpaaco Sr 
be afiected by the evacuation. Quarantine to be aabtiboi 2 
Newchwang against the spread of aademks id tiie noc ih er^ pro- 
vinces. Russians onfy ciigibk for CoiiiiiiiMiimiilii,i of CsFz^xat 
at ports or the post of Customs Rmidan, onder oonml c^ Israecrz'- 
Geiieral of Maritime Customs, nrmanoit SamBir Boari sate* 
presidency of Customs Tao-tai tn be institntni. 

All of these demands were not divnlged at fiist. hat •mbiz 
leaked out was bad enoo^, and dqilomatic atthTTr wis 
stimulated to the highest pitch. China beiself wijoed zzt 
reject the demands in toto, and at the same time sciidted 
tlw support of Eo^and, America and Japan, which at oocs 
was promised. Rossia, on the other hand, exerted bH bt; 
daft and subtlety to gain her ends, bat in vain. Oc A^ 
29 the Chinese Government finally intimated its i^f^sol \% 
onnply. M. Plan^on, the Russian Oiargi fA^aira. ~.c- 
tinued to grumble, and tndctpH that his Oovtm^i*^' 
should be "reassored" that (a) there was no inte:::i:c. 'A 
agdmilating the administration of Mmgolia to Th±t 'A 
China proper ; (6) that no cession of tenitoiy to a £:c*i£= 
Power in the Liao River region was m ccoteinpUticc : izA. 
(c) that no foreigD consuls were to be appcisied r: o*j>*t 
places in Manchuria, even with China's crjts^*.. Vtzx-j: 
Ching told M. VSzaiyja. point-blank that there Li.^ s*-.*r 
been any intenticm of ceding tenitOTV — that ia ajt*rs"y.c. 
of the administrative system of Mongolia was f-ir tji^ 
present under consideration, and that the eitai: tc- wLi-.j: 
trade might be developed would akme decide -Ji* t;*5- 
tion of the opening of treaty peats and tbe iy^Jz.-^.-::.'. 
of consuls. M. Pbn9on pFonused the Prizftt tLi.: •'■:.- 
answer, which he insisted was to be gr^'oi as a r'.-^. i'-rZ.'. 
be transmitted to the St, Petersburg G<tv*iTrT:-?r.: ■=:.'. ':,=■. 
then volunteered to state, with much appar»:=.t ci.-i'.rir. 
that the delays of the evacuating had been trr.-^.: iV.'-;- 
by the nuhtary party in Russia, and that this z'rX-; Iv :.-.» 
Prince would go far to allay anxiety, so that, in hii i^ :-;-,- ! 

' Iteprietory right in the pofei ranained to Cr—f ^. ^,. _. 
theory, even at Port Arthv. 
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Newchwang would shortly be evacuated. As will 
be seen, this proceeding was simply a farce. 

The report of a movement of Russian troops towards the 
Korean frontier was only too true. Some time pre\*iousIy 
a timber-cutting concession had been extracted by Russia 
from China, as regarded the right bank of tlie Yalu, and 
from Korea as to the left, nominally on behalf of some 
private individuals who transferred their rights to H. 
Besobrazoff. But, as the world came eventually to know, 
Admiral Alexeieff, certain Grand Dukes, and even the 
highest personages in the Muscovite Empire, were impli- 
cated in this transaction. Private and pubhc cODcems 
were thus intermingled, and the movement of Russian 
troops to the Yalu banks was undoubtedly connected 
therewith. And though Russia had for decades coveted 
the Korean peninsula, it was by this means that the afiain 
of Manchuria and Korea were artfully blended, and the 
military forces were brought to bear to further the ends 
both of private avarice and the unscrupulous territorial 
aggrandisement of Russia. 

As before shown, the time limit for the second stage of 
the evacuation of Manchuria was April 8, 1903. At Mukden 
the Russian troops once made a feint of evacuation ; they 
even actually did withdraw, in part, but the remainder 
simply marched to the railway station and marched back 
again to tlieir old quarters, without entraining. At Kewcb- 
wang too, they once appeared as though they were pre] 
for evacuation ; but the aspect of affairs suddenly 
when April 8 arrived, and it was urged in excuse 
troops' retention that the Tao-tai was not present to 
the place handed over to him. This was the crOMTitng 
impudence, for the Russians themselves had the Tao-tai 
safely in their own hands at Mukden. Simultaneously, 
M, Plan<;on was trying hard at Peking to get his dcmaoda 
acceded to ; true, he once told Prince Ching, on the April 29, 
that the evacuation would probably be proceeded with ; 
but next day the cloven hoof peeped out, for in retumioe 
to the charge with hb seven demands M. Plan^on aBowed 
himself to say that if they were not acceded to there would 
be no evacuation at all I 

From that time Russia's military activity grew apaoe. 
At the Yalu the Chunchuses were enlisted by ber, ostensiUy 
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as " fcnrest police " for the timlxT-aitttDe district, md coA 
and mnnitioiis of war were Ixon^t to Ytmgamfba, as ^x 
moDth of the nvcr, in vessds speaaSiy durtered. be £ 
observed, by the RussiMm MiKttry miAwiHn Hb« a 
settkment was qinckfy fcxmed, to wliidi was cxrei ibe 
title of Fort Nicholas, and this was used tbcDcefcrwzid ii 
all official docnments. 

Parenthetically it may be mnitioned that, in aLOidiace 
with Article 11 of the Pelmig Protocxd, Fnglwid uvjOiiad 
with China and otmclnded a new An^o-QiiDese CocctErcal 
Treaty in September of the preceding year. 1902. TbeK 
America, and sc»ne time afterwards Japan, wm Hk-vse 
in negotiation with China. M, however, the opese cc 
Antung and Holcden was iodiKkd in the prefect cc :=£ 
Chino-American Treaty, and of Ta-tnng-Kan and M^ JA-g 
in the Sino-Japanese Treaty, to wfakh also a pcyisoe. 
for the ooncessitm of a " settlenient "^ was atta^yri tie 
Russian representative at Peking lepeatedly opooatc. :z, 
at times indirectly, and at others directly : zad a '±ie 
Chinese Government was anxioos fiist of all 10 see Ibr- 
chum freed from Russian dominatioD, the desiite cociii^xjc. 
of the Treaties was put off for a time. Whit ih£se rrrjs 
were being played by Russian agents in the E&sr. iZ ^z. 
Peteisbnig the most plausiUe tales were being tcid ^ -sssil 
to the Powers' representatives. Coant Lamsdor^ ^ff-js^zvl 
solemnly that no demands were being rc2de st Ptic^- 
and that China was simply endea\-0[irin^ by be? t o t ljj s* 
diplomacy to sow discord between the Powers. At s^vtiitr 
time it was that Russia merelj' son^t to obtain f2J-L=.t*«. 
and that there was no idea of exdnding tbe rrjosz^ '.t 
obstructing foreign commerce. 

Bat on Hay 19, on the British Charge d'Afarn zti.y=J 
a call at the Russian Legation in Peking, it b^:^ •.':£: Ti«r : 
birthday, M. de Plan^on at once " took occaaoc *.o Ec»tsJc 
about the existing state of affairs at Sewchwai:^. Kt pre- 
sented that the port could not be held to be vy^ifA ±, •::^: 
part of Manchuria which should ba\'e been fr,-',:rr^'.'^ c^tzje 
the last month, since it more propeiiy form**! fart 'A t;A 
section evacuated in October last, and was b^ \ry *.l'j^ 
Russians much as Tien-tsin was formerly h*id b>- t>j* 
Powers." Needless to say, M. de Plan^-jo'a vjst'^ wis 
astounded at this proposition. Ftv it had been'at p-i~-a'< 
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~cwn instance that Newchwang had been placed oul 
the sphere which formed the first part of the evacuattoo 
provided for in the Agreement. Perfidy could no farther 
go ! M, Lessar returned to Peking, but there was no change 
of Russian diplomacy ! And now Russia found it time to 
shift her ground once more, as the discrepancy between 
promises and actions had become too pronounced for even 
her lax notions of diplomatic morality. So Count Bencken- 
dorff called on the Marquis of Lansdowne in London and 
assured him that (a) whatever might be the outcome of the 
pending Russo-Chinese negotiations, Russia had no intentkio 
of opposing the gradual opening of some towns in Uan- 
churia as commercial relations might develop, excluding, 
however, the right to establish " settlements." But (4) tha 
declaration was not to apply to Harbin. That town, being 
within the limits of the concession for the " Eastern Chinese 
Railway," said he, was not unrestrictedly subject to China, 
and the estabUsliment of foreign consuls there must depend 
on the consent of the Russian Government. Lord Lan>- 
downe frankly told the Russian Ambassador that 
a qualification of Russia's previous assurances, 
the exclusion of Harbin was something quite new. 
representative begged that Britain would discourage 
opposition to Russia's demands ; but Lord La 
plainly said that England must first be fully inf< 
the natiu? of those demands, A few days later 
Lamsdorff, who had been informed of this answer, 
in conversation with the British Charge d'Affaires 
desire for information was natural, but he could not 
it until General Kuropatkin's return from the East, 
he had been on a visit. General Kuropatkin did, in fact^ 
at this time visit the East. He went to Japan by way of 
Manchuria, ostensibly on a pleasure trip only, but no do ' ~ 
in reality to form his opinion of her naval and miUl 
strength and resources, and on his return westwards 
called at Port Arthur, and held the now famous ci 
with Admiral Alexeieff and M, Besobrazoff. 

On July 29, 1903, the Russian Ambassador in 
once more approached Lord Lansdowne, with a ' 
coming to an understanding with Great Britain, 
that it might be arrived at by Russia's not apposing ' 
in the Yang-tse Valley. To this Lord lansdowne 
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torily replied that the British di&nhy vt± Ra^ at 
more in the Manchurian questioD- As to i^ Yxac-ae ViJer. 
his impressioii was that br the Ao^o-R^sar Ac^stnsr 
of 1897 a partial imderstaiidiDg had oh^aifT hesz tr^nd. 
at, and tl^t onless the Irtish GoreEEoes '^e% oc^ 
frankly made acquainted with the less Sjaiii, w 
endeavouring to obtain from China so bcpe ^i^w it 
coming to an nndeistanding. 

At this junctnie her fiist approach lj R^^a. vacz. ^ 
to the subsequent negotiatiGDS, vu naoe ^ Jk»£ — n 
on July 2S, 1903 ; but of this arm amc 

Tlie conference at Pnt Arthnr had had a^ Zbric -^i^-nr" ! 
On the contiaiy, whilst the RsBam Ajiaasaoj «» 
suggesting to Lcnrd Lansdowne an vtzktj TiT!a.-i— ■,i.ut» 
modus Vivendi on the one band, acd si^czz ~ lL kose- 
ances willingly upon negotia.tiQQS viir, Jioez 3l tsB sne 
the Russian Government was r*=^^^ u« *-??=' - y. i ^ =Htf 
d'etat embodied in the Imperial tost ^ Ase^sl Z^ Jn? 
30, O.S.), 1903. creating a RcsEBic ■n t-. -e tr'a cT inr ai 
the Amur and Kwan-Tung tomcnes. Br "zm ^te Zeti 
representative was invested wirh TzH s.->i n!t~-t-TT» »a^ 
trol, the cranmand of both mihiarT azd i&'n^ ix:a. ioc 
supreme power for the "iamT*-:ar-.-^ ^ :c^>r uii stiTicEi 
in " the zone of the Eastern RaihriT x '">^^?= ' sa oel .a 
with the duty of ixovidisg for t^ sini ic un ^-TMraw 
ptqtulations in " the frontier possesaccs bevzoc zjt ' tit^"^ 
lieutenancy." He was a^ givwi a:cr-i :c t» aorisric 
relations of these provioces wizh r.^y^ V'T-ng ir.s-^s. ^i 
the same ukase a special m n-T- - *** oo^ tie le^atMrri 
of the Emperor was appointed 10 cx^r^ "Uft "i-jsr:n -uni 
malring the office indepeDdect r/i arr W fip ~ » ^p Zftzx'- 
ment, and Admiral Alezeiefi was iKr:x±.*«c "ibs:n T-t- 
of course, was Russia's ded^^t nuBa-TiUL v. -aii »viii 
that she meant to bxM Vanir. ' i;— j ^ ysr^s^r- 

Early in the ensuing moflthcfSejc-Kz^r -y.-'—^ r -,r<,'.- 
Minister at Peking made rv« new riszaai i:f VJaanrjii 
of evacuation. Briefly tbest ws* "j- .— " 

(1) AsBnnaces sfaonld be $inE '3T Cam ■:2k '^u! ':iewsv-iir^ 
sfaonid never be ceded to acr ?tur Ptwk, icr k.t Kntl 'x mv 
thenin pledged, leaaed, or g ajaj ap t! rf — ~ — 

(2) Rossia abonld c amti B U w fcar> _ „ 
Snogari, and sbonld ststioB xnxpi fcr Ae 7 
UnesakmgtberivcrandaftfacT^Hfej ' 
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also establish stations at various points on the roads between Tsitahtf, 
Mcrgen, and Blagovestcheosk. 

(3) No specially heavy duty to be imposed on goods carried hf 
railway, nor any heavier duties to be levied on goods conveyed into 
Manchuria by rail from one station to another than on those traas* 
ported overland or by waterways, 

(4) The branch offices of the Russo-Chinese Bank in varioss puts 
of Manchuria to be protected by the troops of the Tartar Geaen] 
of Mukden, the expense of lodging such troops to be defrayed by the 
Bank. 

(5) Needful sanitary measures, similar to those in Shanghai and 
Tientsin, to be taken by the Chinese authorities in order to prevent 
the importatioD of plague through Newcbwang ; and whAin th« 
territories appertaining to the Chinese Eastern Railway, Russia to 
adopt the necessary measures. Where the Tao-tai has charge of thoae 
measures a Russian physician to be appointed, so as to secure doa 
accord between the steps to be taken by the Chinese and Rosaian 
authorities respectively. 

The Russian Minister further demanded a prolongation 
of the period for evacuation, representing to Prince Ching 
that on these conditions Russia would withdraw her troops 
from Newchwang and other places within the province of 
Mukden on October 8, 1903, from the province of Kirin 
within foiu- months, and from that of Hei-Lung-Chiang 
within one year. The creation of foreign settlements was 
still, however, objected to, and there was, according to a 
report emanating from a source deserving of all confidence, 
another proposal, designed to overthrow the provisions 
contained in Article VIII, section 10, of the Mackey Treaty, 
by the establishment of a separate Inspectorate of Customs 
for Manchuria, to be presided over and manned exclusively 
by Russian officials. 

The more one examines these proposals the more one 
realises the gravity of their purport. Had China accepted 
them, as Prince Ching observed to Sir Ernest Satow, and 
Russia had nominally withdrawn, the Russians would 
still have remained in actual possession, to all intents and 
purposes, of Manchuria. Prince Ching, however, animated 
by the assurances of America, Britain, and Japan, 00 
September 25 finally refused the Russian demiUHb, at 
the same time pointing out that by a solemn convcntiofl 1 
entered into by plenipotentiaries of both Powers, and rati- ' 
fied by their respective Sovereigns, Russia was bound to 
complete the second stage of the evacuation by April 8, 
which in reahty had already passed, and the third by 
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October 8, 1903. Chma mas villiog- be SoxL to 
intematioiial matters oeedmg s e tHrn i riit 2s sooc ss isie 
evacuation had been oami l rtifid m aooord vith tbzx cb- 
ventum; and on October 6 the Qimry G cAn ? mrrrr iocaaly 
requested the Russian MinistfT to cany ost tbe ^juiaed 
evacuation by the 8th, to wfakfa the anss^r gzrcB bjr xdm 
was that imless China accqiled the RosEim i>M^rtBi» i3Mt 
evacuation was not piacticable. 

The new Sino-American Treaty, and also tie Qm:- 
Japanese Treaty, were signed, despite RosEim opposooL. 
simultaneously with the cxpiFatioo of die iljid 
Manchurian evacuation, and, by Tirtae of 
Antung, Tatungkau, and Mukden 
commerce. Qima's (nriginal wish was to 
subsequently to the Russian evanatinn, so as ti:/ gn» 
no offence ; but the Russian threat, that ^ 
conditions she proposed were acoqitod, tbe 
would be imjxacticahle, dfrirlrd the Chinese sea 
wait no IcHiger. 

The day that the Sino-Anierican Tieary ws^ 
the Russian Minister actually wrote to P :rj r ^ C- 
braiding him, and threatening that unless I 
his actim Russia would heraeii cairr cxxt itr: u^. .-r?^^ ^jl- 

« mm 

tained in the five pr o p o sa ls, and from that Ckj iir± '±e 
military and naval activities of Russia, wLkL bsd *kscl ix 
more than half a year befofe inoessasthr pzz 
redoubled in intensity. Forts we 

warships were sent out from Ejxxopt^ nxftt ir-xcft w>r» 
moved to the Korean bcndeis, and in od& wcj szid cs 
the Manchurian and Korean afiaixs were rk^ i ^n-^a 
and everything assumed a most warlike £2)d 2 

On October 28 Russian troops 
castle and palace of Mukden, po s srssw ! zh 
public offices and archives, and next 6zj :z=pnsrj::i^ '1a 
Tartar GeneraL The castle gates w^xe gsaric 17 P-u-lli;! 
the telegraphs seized. The pretext kc \L tl2§ -v-ls ^i^: « 
Chunchus bandit, one of those fnhstwl br R-yra^ r.r '^^^r^r* 
at the Yalu, had been condemned to de^tl i:? ^z. :i5*si'^ 
against Chinese law by the Tao-tafs csKf cise^-::c:rc 
Tbe Russians dfmandrri that the latter 
beheaded and the Tao-tai Hicini«»<l 

On the Korean side of the Yah R 
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particularly noticeable. The Government of Seoul 
pressed to grant a lease of Yongampho similar to that 
extorted from China for Port Arthur. Telegraph lines were 
set up without consulting Korea at all, and, without waiting 
for an answer about Yongampho, forts were begun. (One 
of the first completed was reported at the beginning of 
October, by a mihtary attache sent from the Japanese 
Legation at Seoul to investigate matters, to be twenty 
metres in height, with three embrasures for guns.) Koreans 
having business connexions with Japanese were arrested 
without cause, timber which the Japanese residents had 
found Boating down the Yalu and had brought to bank for 
their own use was violently wrested from them on the plea 
that every fragment belonged of right to the Russian con- 
cessionnaires, and things had become so tmbearable to the 
Japanese that they were preparing to quit when Mr. Hagi- 
wara, Secretary of the Japanese Legation at Seoul, was 
despatched to investigate and report on the condition of 
affairs in general. The Russians refused to let him land 
at Yongampho from the steamer, and he was obUged to 
return with his mission unachieved, though later on the 
Russian Minister at Seoul acknowledged that his peoj^ 
had been indiscreet. All these high-handed proceedings 
could have no other object than that of securing the Russian 
position beforehand, m defiance of international obligations 
and solemn pledges, as well as the convention which had 
existed between Russia and Japan concerning Korea, 
and with the express purpose of driving Japan to extremities. 
Both the United States and Japan had strongly advocated 
the opening of Yongampho to the trade of all nations. The 
opinion of the British representative at Seoul was similar ; 
but this course was systematically and strenuously opposed 
by Russia, who, at the same time, had no scruple in practis- 
ing all sorts of intrigue with the unscrupulous section of 
the Korean officials. 

We now come to the stage of the purely Russo-Japanese 
negotiations, of which I will in this place mexely give the 
substance in brief outline. 

Japan had always, from time immemorial, possessed 
lai^e interests in Korea, and it was in the determination to 
uphold her rights there that she did not hesitate to throw 
down the gauntlet to the Chinese ten years ago, at a time 
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when China's naval and militaiy strength was considered 
by many to be far snperko' to that of Japan. She staked 
her existence on the result then, and she has done so now 
for nrach the same cause, with the additional reason that 
she has interests in llandiuria likewise which she cannot 
afford to sacrifice. More than all, the presence of any 
foreign Power in Manchuiia tends to become a constant 
menace to Korea, and the territoiial integrity of the penin- 
sular kingdom is absolutely indispensable to Japan's safety. 
Russia's ambitions had for years run counter to this, and 
thus it was that in Japan there was perpetual anxiety and 
unrest. When matters in Manchuria and Korea be^m to 
assume the unmistakable character which has been described 
in the forgoing pages, and which was totally at variance 
with all the pledges Russia had given, not to Japan alone, 
but to the whole world, and also with the two Agreements 
which had been arrived at between Russia and Japan some 
years before concerning Korea, and which were still in 
actual force, it was high time that J apan paid some attention 
to her own interests and allowed herself to be actuated by 
the instinct of self-preservation. She therefore addressed 
herself to Russia direct, in the early autumn of 1903, 
and sought to open up negotiations with the aim of bringing 
about a more desirable condition of things both in Korea 
and Hanchnria, in order that the advantages of a permanent 
peace might be secured for all. 

Japan was willing from the first to recognize Russia's 
special interests in Manchuria so far as they had been 
acquired by Intimate means, but she desired that Russia 
should keep her word by entering into an international com- 
pact with Japan to respect the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of China in respect of those provinces, as being 
vital to Japan's special position in Korea, and which, in its 
turn, was vital to the Japanese Empire's own existence. 

Japan's demands were presented only when the most 
careful consideration had been given to every phase of the 
question, and after the interests of other Powers as weD as 
her own had been taken into account. Russia had all 
along perfectly understood Japan's position, and there was 
absolutely nothing in the Japanese demands that was new 
or extravagant. In their extreme moderation they scarcely 
satisfied tl^ aspirations of the nation, but it was the Govern- 
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meht's aim to avoid any disturbance of the peace of Ibe 
Far East. Russia had pledged herself, in her various communi- 
cations at different times to the Powers, to accord practically 
everything that Japan asked for, but when it came to a 
request that the Russian avowals should be embodied in 
an international compact she practically ignored all. After 
this barefaced avowal it was plain to Japan that Russia 
would have to be kept up to the mark if the promises that 
had been given so freely were not to become a dead letter. 

The negotiations were by Russia made to drag on month 
by month, wliilst she was imremitting in her efforts to 
strengthen her armaments in the Far East by land and sea, 
until Japan's patience was exhausted and an answer to 
her final inquiry was requested by a certain day, the only 
response being a further irritating postponement. 

I have now, I hope, fairly set forth in this and the preceding 
chapter all that b necessary to show how Russia brought on 
war. My aim has been to show how she was prolific in self- 
denying ordinances, but resolute in her practice of ignoring 
them as soon as they could be supposed to have served 
her txuTi ; how her procedure throughout these negotiations 
had been to bring the traditional diplomacy of Western 
Europe into discredit, and reduce its international import- 
ance to the level of a cjmical farce ; how while ostentatiously 
flourishing the olive branch with her left hand she had been 
slapping the right over pockets that would scarcely contain 
the plunder derived from the hugging and squeezing man- 
oeuvres in relation to the dispirited Chinese government 
which we have in this and the preceding chapter attemptwJ 
without the least unfairness or exaggeration to describe. 
And from all this I deduce that the (just concluded) war in the 
Far East was not in reahty a conflict which had arisen merely 
out of a dispute between the two combatants. It was rather to 
be ascribed to the general revolt of all the civilized peoples 
of the earth against the perfidy and insincerity of Russia, 
who for many years past has sought to outwit and over> 
reach the other Powers. It was because Japan felt all 
along that her interests, more than lliose of any other 
country, were involved, and because China's helplessness 
to cope with lier own calamity placed her beside tbe 
question, that Japan, Uttle as she is, at last resolved that 
&he would take up the cudgeii, and was content to do battle 
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with Russia single-handed, in advance of the other nations 
whose prospects were sunJlarly jeopardized. It cannot be 
too often pointed out that in so doing Japan risked her 
very existence as a nation, and this is why we demand so 
boldly, as I am sure we are entitled to do, the conmion 
sympathy of the world at large in our huge undertaking, on 
which we embarked in the interests of justice and humanity. 
It is my proud privily to perceive that, excepting in certain 
quarters, widdi have had reasons of their own for the 
attitude they adopt, this sympathy has from the very 
beginning been cordially and almost universally extended 
to us. 
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FIRST HOSTILITIES 
JAPAN AND THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR WITH RUSSIA* 

AMONG other questions raised by an article from the 
pen of Sir John MacdoneU, in The NineUenth Century 
and After for July, 1904, on "The Present War," there b 
one especially upon which a few observations from a J^P" 
anese point of view might seem to deserve permanent 
record in this place. 

Sir John Macdonell appears to think that our attack 
came to Russia as a surprise, and was therefore unjustifi- 
able ; and whilst he makes reservations on account of 
his lack of accurate information concerning the actual 
state of affairs at the commencement of the war, he pro- 
ceeds to argue that it was a nice point whether the nego- 
tiations had or had not, on February 8 or 9 last, reached 
a stage at which discussion had really been abandoned, and 
both sides had resolved to accept the arbitrament of battle. 
Sir John seems to consider that notice should be given to an 
adversary, before beginning a war, that hostilities have 
become inevitable. 

I will not say anytliing about the fact that the first shot 
was fired by the Russians on the Japanese vessels at Chc- 
mulpho ; nor is it my intention to enter upon any justifica- 
tion of Japan's course of action on the common theory of 
international law, or on the basis of the prevailing practice 
in such cases, of which Russia herself is one of the most signifi- 
cant examples,— for it could easily be shown, with the aid 
of nineteenth centuiy precedents, that a formal declaration 
is not needed to constitute a state of war. On llie contrary, 
I rather appreciate Sir John's contention that no blowi 

' Tht NinttMnlh C*ntmy atut /f/l«r, Angwt, 1904- 
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should be stnick without adequate warning, or while diplo- 
matists are still debating the matters in dispute. And it is 
my desire to prove that Japan, far from taking her enemy 
unawares, did actually do precisely as Sir John Macdonell 
is anxious to show she ought to have done, and that, in the 
sense of his comment on the operations, there was no room 
for the Russians to be surprised in any degree whatever. 

I will first endeavour to demonstrate tihe truth of this 
proposition by recalling the successive stages of those nego- 
tiations which culminated in hostilities ; but it is mmeces- 
sary to dwell upon the earlier part of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence, nor is it worth while to enlarge either on the 
flagrant neglect of Russia to fulfil her own pledges, or on the 
persistency with which she sought to (the expression may be 
pardoned, since there is no other term that applies equally 
well) make a fool of Japan throughout the protracted negoti- 
ations. It may suffice to point out that, from the very 
nature of those n^otiations, any failure to arrive at a satis- 
factory understanding was tantamount to an admission 
that war was inevitable. 

The most acute phase was reached in November, 1903, 
as was plainly indicated in the telegram despatched on the 
2ist of that month to Mr. Kurino, the Japanese Minister 
at St. Petersburg, by Baron Komura, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in the Government of Tokio, in which the following 
passage occurs : — 

Baron Rosen added that he had not yet received any instructions 
on the subject of the counter-proposals,] consequently you are in- 
structed to see Count Lamsdorfi as soon as possible, and after 
explaining to him Baron Rosen's statements, as above, you wiU say 
that the Japanese Government are anxious to proceed with the negotia- 
tions with aU possible expedition, and you will urge him to exert his 
influence to secure the early despatch of instructions to Baron Rosen, 
in order that negotiations may be resumed and concluded without 
dday. 

This view was, of course, communicated to the Russian 
Foreign Minister, and after further futile endeavours on 
Japan's part to elicit an early reply. Baron Komura tele- 
graphed to Mr. Kurino on December i, 1903, again urging 
the importance of a speedy solution of the question at issue, 
in yet more plain-spoken fashion ; and he wound up his 
despatch thus : — 
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1 these circnmstanccs the Japanese Govemmeat cannot I 
regard with grave concern the situation, for which the delays in the 
negotiations are largely responsible. You are instructed to see Count 
Lamadorfi as soon as possible, and place the foregoing considenttioiu 
before him in such form and manner as to make your repreaentatioaa 
as impressive as possible. You will add that the Japanese Govern- 
ment beUeve they are rendering a service to the general iatereat in 
thus frankly explaining to the Russian Government the actual state 
of things. 

When Mr. Kurino made these representations, which 
could scarcely have been more explicit, to Count Lamsdorff, 
the Russian Minister said that " he would fully explain the 
urgency of the matter on the occasion of his audience on the 
following Tuesday " ; but things in reahty were made to 
drag on, and the Russian preference for the game of diplo- 
matic seesaw was exemplified to the full, until at last, on 
December 23, when three whole weeks had been frittered 
away, Mr. Kurino, reporting to Baron Komura an interview 
which he had just had with Coimt Lamsdorff, thus ended 
his despatch ; — 

In conclusion, I stated to him that under the circumstances it 
might cause serious difficulties, even complications, if we failed to 
come to an entenU, and 1 hoped he would exercise his best infliieac« 
so as to enable us to reach the desired end. 

On January 6, 1904, a Ru^ian reply was handed at Tokio 
by Baron Rosen to Baron Komura, but in substance it 
amounted to httle more than a ref>etition, save for mere 
changes of wording, of what had gone before, and the atti- 
tude of Russia, it was plain, had undergone no sensible 
alteration. Speaking candidly, there was an end to all 
hope ; but tlte Government of Tokio, still willing to exert 
itseU, and even to make some concession, again invited the 
Russian Government, on January 13, to reconsider the 
matter, in terms which, though concihatory enough, con- 
stituted practically an ultimatum. lo the despatch convey- 
ing this decision to the Russian Govenunent the sabjoined 
phrase occurred : — 

The grounds for these amendments having been frequently and 
fully explained on previous occasions, the Imperial Goverameat do 
not think it necessary to repeat the osplaoations. It la solBcieDt 
herv to einsreas their earnest hope tor reconsideration by the Imperial 
Ituaiian Govenunent. 
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And again : — 

The above-mentioned amendments being proposed by the Imperial 
Government entirely in a spirit of conciliation, it is expected that they 
will be received in the same spirit at the hands of the Imperial 
Russian Government ; and the Imperial Government further hope 
for an early reply from the Imperial Russian Government, since 
further delay in tiie solution of the question will be extremdy dis- 
advantageous to the two countries. 

Even in the face of such earnest representations of the 
danger of procrastination Russia still daUied, and on January 
23 and 26, 1904, Baron Komura successively telegraphed 
to Ifr. Kurino, pressing for a prompt response. In one of 
the telegrams Mr. Kurino was instructed to seek an inter- 
view with Count Lamsdorff and state to him, as a direct 
instruction received from the Japanese Government, that, 

in the opinion of the Imperial Government, a further prolongation 
of the present state of things being calculated to accentuate the 
gravity of the situation, it is their earnest hope that they will be 
honoured with an early reply, and that they wish to know at what 
time they may expect to receive the reply. 

On January 28 Mr. Kurino reported to Baron Komura 
his interview with Count Lamsdorff, in which he explains 
how 

He (Count Lamsdorff) stated that the Grand Duke Alexis and the 
Minister of Marine are to be received in audience next Monday, and 
the Minister of War and himself on Tuesday, and he thinks an answer 
will be sent to Admiral Alexeieff on the latter day. I pointed out 
the urgent necessity to accelerate the despatch of an answer as much 
as possible, " because further proiangaHan of the present condition 
is not only undesirable, but rather dangerous," I added that all the 
while the world is loud with rumours, and that I hoped he would 
take special steps so as to have an answer sent at an earlier date than 
menticmed. He replied that " he hnows the existing condition of 
things very well, but that the dates of audience being fixed as 
above mentioned, it is not now possible to change them " ; and he 
repeated that " he will do his b^ to send the reply next Tuesday, 
(Fefamary 3)." 

Upon this Baron Komura, stiU anxious beyond measure 
to avoid the risks attendant upon these indefinite conditions, 
again telegraphed, on January 30, to Mr. Kurino to see 
Count Lamsdorff at the earliest opportunity and state to 
him that : 
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Raving reported to your GovenuncDt that the Russian I 
meot would probably give a reply on ueict Tuesday, you hare been 
instructed to say to Couut Lamsdorfi that, being fuUy convinced of 
the serious disadvantage to the two Powere concerned of the further 
prolongation of the present situation, the Imperial Government 
hoped that they might be able to receive the reply of the Russian 
Government earher than the date mentioned by Count LamsdorS. At 
it, however, appears that the receipt of the reply p t an earher dat« is 
not possible, the Imperial Government wish t' know whether they 
will be honoured with the reply at the date mentioned by Count 
Lamsdorfi, namely, next Tuesday (February z), or, ii it is not pof- 
Bible, what will be the exact date on which the reply is to be given. 

On the evening of January 31 Mr. Kurino saw Count 
lAmsdorff, who said that he 

fully appreciattd the gravity of tke present situation, and was certainly 
desirous to send an answer as quickly as possible, but that the qoes- 
tion was a very serious one and not lightly to be dealt with. The 
opinioos of the Ministers concerned and of Admiral Alexeiefl had to 
be brought into harmony — hence the delay, As to the date of scimI' 
ing an answer, it was not possible iot him to give the exact date, aj 
it entirely depended on the decision of the Emperor, though he would 
not fail to use his efiorts to hurry the matter. 

It was not until the fifth day after this interview which 
Mr. Kiuino had with Count Lamsdorff, and the third day 
after the reply had been once virtually promised to be given, 
namely, on February 5, 1904, at 2.15 p.m., that Baion 
Komura telegraphed to Mr. Kurino as follows : — 

Further prolongation of the present situation being inadmisnble, 
the Imperial Government have decided to terminate the poxUtig 
negotiations and to take such independent action as they may deem 
necessary to defend their menaced position and to protect their 
rights and interests. Accordingly, you are instructed to oddrtM 
to Count Lamsdorfi, immediately upon receipt of thia telegram, a 
signed Note to the following eficct : — 

"The undersigned. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleniptv 
tentiary of his Majesty the Emperor of Japan, has the hooour. la 
pursuance of instructiona from his Government, to address to his 
Excellency the Minister for Foreign Afiairs of his Majesty the £at- 
peror of All the Russias the following communication : — 

"The Government of H.M. the Emperor o( Japan regard the 
independence and territorial integrity of the Empire of Koraa M 
essential to their own repose and safety, and they are conaeqnenlljr 
unable to view with m<UIIerence any action tending to rsDacr tba 
poaitioD of Korea insecure. 

" The successive r«iections by the Imperial Russian Goveramen^ , 
by means of inadmissible amendments, of Japan's ptopoaals reapect- 
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ing Korea, the adoption of which the Imperial Government regarded 
as indispensable to assure the independence and territorial integrity 
of the Korean Empire and to safeguard Japan's preponderating 
interests in the peninsula, coupled witii the successive refusals of the 
Imperial Russian Government to enter into engagements to respect 
China's territorial integrity in Manchuria, which is seriously menaced 
by their continual occupation of the province, notwithstanding their 
treaty engagements with China and their repeated assurances to 
other Powers possessing interests in those regions, have made it 
necessary for the Imp^al Government seriously to consider what 
measures of self^lefence they are called upon to take. 

" In the presence of delays which remain largely unexplained, 
and naval and military activities which it is difficult to reconcile with 
entirely pacific aims, the Imperial Government have exercised in the 
pending negotiations a degree of forbearance which they believe 
affords abundant proof of their loyal ^desire to remove from their 
relations with the Imperial Russian Government every cause for 
future misunderstanding ; but, finding in their efforts no prospect 
of securing from the Imperial Russian Government an adhesion either 
to Japan's moderate and unselfish proposals, or to any other pro- 
posals likely to establish a firm and enduring peace in the Extreme 
East, the Imperial Government have no alternative than to terminate 
the present futile negotiations. 

" In adopting that course the Imperial Government reserve to 
themselves the right to take such independent action as they may 
deem best to consolidate and defend their menaced position, as well 
as to protect their established rights and legitimate interests." 

Simultaneously with the presentation of this note Mr. 
Kurino was instructed to address Count Lamsdorff in 
writing to the following effect : — 

The undersigoed Envoy Extraordinary, etc., etc., has the honour, 
in pursuance of instructions from his Government, to acquiant H.E. 
the Ifinister for Foreign Affairs, etc., etc., that the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Japan, having exhausted, without effect, every means of 
conciliation, with a view to the removal from their relations with 
the Imperial Russian Government of every cause for future complica- 
tions, and finding that their just representations and moderate and 
unselfish proposals in the interest of a firm and lasting peace in the 
Extreme East are not receiving the consideration which is their due, 
have resolved to sever their diplomatic relations with the Imperial 
Russian Government, which for the reason named have ceased to 
possess any value. 

In further fulfilment of the command of his Government, the under- 
signed has also the honour to announce to H. E. Count Lamsdorff 
that it is his intention to take his departure from St. Petersburg, 
with the staff of the Imperial Legation. 

These Notes were presented to Count Lamsdorff by Mr. 
Kurmo on February 6, at 4 p.m., and on the same day 
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Baron Komura conveyed a formal mtimation to Baron 
Rosen, in Tokio, in the sense that 

Whereas the Japanese Government had made every eflort to 
arrive at an amicable settlement of the Manchurian question witb 
Russia, the latter had not evinced any disposition to redprocata 
this peaceful purpose. Therefore Japan could not continue tbe 
diplomatic conferences. She was regretfully compelled to take 
independent action for the protection of her rights and interests, aad 
she must decline to accept the responsibility of any incidents that 
might occur in consequence. 



A dispassionate perusal of all the foregoing despatches 
cannot fail to lead the student of history to the conclusioTi 
that repeated warnings were given by Japan in the succes- 
sive stages of the negotiations, and that the last two des- 
patches, dated Feburary 5, left absolutely no room for doubt 
that Japan had finally, though reluctantly, arrived at the 
conclusion that war was inevitable. The wording is polite, 
but who can doubt that it was a clear notice of war ? 

I must go farther than this ; and it will, I think, be 
equally plain when I have finished that not only had Japan 
made up her mind upon this point, but that Russia by her 
actions — which " speak louder than words " — conclusjvdy 
manifested that her intentions were warlike too. First, 
let me mention that the day on which Count Lamsdorff 
had led Mr. Kurino to expect that the reply would be ready 
was Tuesday, February 2. Tlie day on which negotiations 
were finally broken off was Saturday, February 6. On 
the intervening Thursday the Russian fleet at Port Arthtir 
suddenly emerged from harbour and steamed out for houra 
to the south-eastward, ultimately returning to port. For 
what purpose this cruise was undertaken could not be 
divined, but it created of necessity intense excitement and 
anxiety in Japan, where it was interpreted as the preltide 
to some desperate measure, and the activity of the Russian 
naval squadron, thus exemplified, is wholly inconsistent 
with the theory of impreparedness. It should be remembered 
that for a long time before this Russia had been pooriog 
regiment after regiment into Manchuria, her Cossacks 
had invaded Korea, warship after warship had been des- 
patched from Western waters to reinforce the fleet which 
she already had in Far Eastern seas, and in her diplotnaqf 
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she had displayed a persistent arrogance which contrasted 
strongly witii the conciliatory attitude of Japan. 

But this is not all. At the moment when Admiral Togo 
actually made his attack the Russian ships lay outside the 
harbour in a perfect battle array y in front of the shore forts 
and batteries of the fortress, a position that they had taken 
up on their return from their cruise to the south-eastward. 
Wherein was the unpreparedness ? If the officers of the 
Russian ships were caught in an unguarded moment, blame 
must not be imputed to the Japanese. The cause must 
rather be sought in a misconception on the part of the 
Russians of the watchful strategy which the situation de- 
manded. The facts are, moreover, that the Russian ships 
had lain under a full head of steam for days off the Port 
Arthur entrance, had been continually using their search- 
lights as though they apprehended an attack, the battle- 
ships had their decks cleared for action, and the instant that 
the first torpedo was launched the Russians opened fire 
on the Japanese boats. 

These remarks should alone suffice to show that Russia 
was not taken by surprise ; but I will show a few well- 
authenticated figures in addition. Her warlike prepara- 
tions in the Far East had been going on from the previous 
April, when she ought by right to have been completing 
the evacuation of Manchuria in accordance with her solemn 
pledges. In the remaining months of 1903 she despatched 
to Far Eastern waters 

Combined 
Tonnage. 

Three battleships 38,488 

One annoured cruiser 7*727 

Five other cruisers ..... 26,417 

Seven destroyers 2,450 

One gunboat i>344 

Two mine-laying crafts 6,000 

Seven other destroyers were sent by rail to Port Arthur 
and there put together, and two vessels of the " Volunteer " 
Fleet were armed and hoisted the Russian naval ensign at 
Vladivostok. 

On land the increase of the Russian forces was equally 
marked. The known augmentations, subsequent to the 
end of June, 1903, were two infantry brigades, two artillery 
battalions, and a large force of cavalry. The total was 
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continually being increased by troops being sent by train 
from Russia, up to 40,000, and plans were made for despatch* 
ing over 200,000 more men. In October a train of fourteen 
cars was hurriedly sent off, laden with the equipment of a 
field hospital. 

On January 21 two battalions of infantry and a detach- 
ment of cavalry were sent from Port Arthur and Dalny to 
menace the northern frontier of Korea. On January 28 
Admiral Alexeieff gave to the Russian forces then stationed 
in the vicinity of the Yalu River orders to prepare for war. 
Troops were advanced in large numbers at the same time 
from Liao-Yang towards the Yalu. And on February i 
the military commandant at Vladivostok formally requested 
the Japanese Commercial Agent at that port, by order of 
the Russian Government, to notify Japan that a state ol 
siege might be proclaimed at any moment. This was five 
days, be it observed, before Japan broke ofi diplomatic 
relations. 

Sir John Macdonell says : — 

It fthe first torpedoing the Russian vessels] was an attack of sarprise. 
Was it a treacherous and disloyal act ? The question must be pot 
with the knowledge that a naUon which is patient may be duped ; 
that the first blow counts much ; and that under cover of contjnoiaf 
negotiations a country unprepared might deprive another better 
equipped of its advantages. 

All that I have said above would be sufficient to solve 
these points of the question. Tlie attack on Port Arthur 
was not an attack of surprise in the sense of international 
law. It can be at the most spoken of as an attack of tactical 
surprise, though it was not also the case. The party who 
was defeated can complain of it no more than he can com- 
plain of the defeat of the Yalu or Kinchow. The Russian 
plan was to deprive Japan of her chance, and either to bhjH 
her off lo the end or to fight at the hour of their own choice. 
Japan was patient enough ; if she were patient longer she 
would have been completely duped. As a matter of fact, 
there was some report that the plan of the Russiatu was to 
make a sudden raid on Japan on about February 20. and 
that was not at all improbable. Some Russians say that 
Russia never meant to go to war, and that the very fact 
tliat she was not at all prepared to cope with a little nation 
like Japan is the best proof of it. This does not follow nt 
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all, and nothing is more foreign to the fact than to imagine 
that Russia was sincerely anxious to maintain peace. In the 
ejres of the Russians there was no such Japan as they have, 
or rather the world has, begun to see since the opening of the 
war. They trusted, no doubt, either to be able to blufi through 
or to cn^ us at a blow if necessary. Even in the batue 
of the Yalu, oay, even in the battle of Kinchow, or Wafangu, 
they were unable to believe that the Japanese were not after 
all " jrellow monkeys " Only a Uttle time ago an eminent 
Frendi statesman told me that France tmderstood Japan 
little, Russia still less ; and that it was the sole cause 
of the present unfortunate war. " In that respect," he 
continued, " England was sharper, for she understood the 
Far East, and, consequently, the changing circumstances 
of the world, before any other Occidental nation." There 
is, I beheve, a good deal in it. 



BOOK 11 
A Nation in Training 



THE INTHODUCnON OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION INTO JAPAN 

THE Spani^ and Portuguese who first entered Japan 
some three hundred years ago left nothing to mark 
their stay in the way of civiUzation. It is true ttiey made 
a large number of Christian converts at the time, and it is 
said that the art of building castles in Japan owes a great 
deal to the suggestions of these visitors. But the country 
soon after became entirely closed to all foreigners. The 
establishment of a factory by the British East India Com- 
pany in its early days proved the reverse of successful from 
a coomiercial point of view and had to be abandoned. The 
Dutch alone were allowed periodically to come to the port 
of Nagasaki, where there was a small settlement at which 
they were £iUowed to trade, mainly by exchanging their 
European goods for the products of Japan. There were, 
of course, a certain number of interpreters in Nagasaki, but 
they only learnt to carry on conversation to a degree suffi- 
cient to permit of the transaction of business between the 
Dutch and the natives. None of these interpreters studied 
Dutch with any linguistic method, in fact, they were for- 
bidden to read and study books ; hence, of course, they 
could acquire no real insight into European science and 
knowledge. 

From the early part of the eighteenth century, however, 
things became very different. Tokugawa Yoshimune became 
the eighth Shogun of the Tokugawa line in the j^ear 1716. 
He was a clever, enlightened person, and he took a consider- 
able interest in matters relating to the West, including the 
sjrstem of Astronomy and the European Calendar. He 

1 The F.D^JBh <Kiriml of an article which appeared Id the Christmas 
Number, isKM* °i WUiur Ta^biaa. iq -, .^ 
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canceled the prohibition of the importation of Dutch books, 
though the introduction of books on religion was still for- 
bidden. From that time the Dutch language gradually 
came to be studied scientifically and grammatically, thou^ 
among a very limited circle. There is a book called Thg 
Commencement of Studies in Duich, which lays bare all the 
difficulties which those who began to study Dutch books 
met with in getting at the proper meaning of Dutch words. 
The book was written by one who had surmounted the 
obstacles, and it therefore is authentic and very interesting. 
It states that a certain number of them, meeting together 
from time to time, laboriously plodded through some ele- 
mentary Dutch books. I remember one incident that was 
narrated where they had with great difficulty made out the 
meaning of a certain word X. They found out that the 
nose was X and the refuse piled in the comers of gardens 
were X, and hence they concluded that X was an adjective 
which descritied the shape of something which was a little 
elevated. By such a process as this they sought to make 
out the meaning of words, one after another. The European 
ideas which first took root in Japan were those appertaining 
to medical science. The men who first studied the Dutch 
language were as a consequence medical practitioneis. 
The medical science of Japan was originally based upon the 
Chinese system, but as time went on the Western ^tem 
supplanted it, and Dutch methods came into vogue, though 
only on a comparatively limited scale. There grew to be 
two systems of medicine practised side by side, one being 
called the Chinese system (kampo) the other tlie Dutch 
sj^tem (rampo). Little by Uttle the sphere of the Dutch 
study extended itself, and a knowledge of tliat language 
came to be utihzed for other pmposes, chiefly in obtaining 
European inteUigence, The next European idea to be 
introduced into Japan was that of matters mihtary, though 
natural philosophy was by no means neglected. As is weU 
known, from the latter part of the eighteenth century 
European ships began to make periodical appearances along 
the Astatic sea coast, Japan not being any exception, ontil 
at last the tidings of the European invasion of China were 
brought to Japan. Tliis being a rather akrming state ol 
things, questions regarding the defensive measures of the 
country came to be discussed among the officiak of the 
io6 
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Government and the different feudal lords. With this, of 
course, there arose the desire of knowing more about the 
military systems of Europeans ; and men who had studied 
Dutch primarily for medical purposes came to be utilized 
as translators of those Dutch books which treated of such 
subjects as the drilling, training or composition of companies 
or r^;iments, or even of tactics and strategy. These 
books were not easily obtainable, nor were tran^tions easy 
after the books had been procured, but strenuous en- 
deavours were made to undertake all these matters. 
This fact will also account for the circumstance that our 
best soldiers and statesmen of those days were often 
originally medical students. 

I remember reading in a French work something about 
the discovery of a book on tactics, translated from the 
Dutch in the camp of the Chosiu men after the bombard- 
ment of Shimonoseki, and of the amazement it created. 
But it was nothing surprising at all that such a volume 
should have been foimd. Japan was officially opened to 
foreign intercourse just about fifty years ago, and people 
generally think that no European ideas had foimd their 
way into Japan before then, so that they are led to express 
their astonishment at the great change which has been 
made during the last thirty or forty years. But history, 
to be exact, must differ a great deal from what people are 
apt to imagine the facts to have been. It is true that Dutch 
influence was not very extensive, but it was enough to give 
the general public of Japan a good start on the road to the 
introduction of European civilization whenever they came 
to make up their minds to effect a change. 

I will explain a little further. The headquarters of 
Dutch study, which was inaugurated in the manner stated 
above, was in Yedo (now Tokio), the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the Shogun, far away from the Dutch settlement 
in Nagasaki. There were, naturally enough, no Dutchmen 
there to study with, though among those Japanese who 
were most eager students some may have gone at one time 
or another to Nagasaki, where they perhaps had the advant- 
age of meeting here and there with the Dutch interpreters, 
or, on rare occasions, with even the Dutchmen themselves. 
I remember that I once personally heard the late Mr. Mitsu- 
kuri, a Dutch scholar, father of Professor Mitsukuri, who 
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is now teaching in our university, telling about the diffi- 
culty he met with in learning foreign languages in his 
youth. In those days steel pens were as valuable to scholars 
as a jewel might be to a lady. If one such pen were by chance 
given to a student by some friend who had returned frofn a 
visit to Nagasaki he was in those days prone to consider it a 
handsome present and to treasure it with such tender care 
that it would be sedulously polished whenever it became 
rusty, and this process would be repeated over and over again. 
Mr. Mitsukuri actually did this himself ; be also told me 
that he had to copy the Dutch Dictionary " zooB." Mr. 
Mitsukuri of whom I am speaking — mind, there were several 
Mitsukuris — would be some eighty years of age if he weie 
hving now, so the period he spoke of as his youth woald be 
some fifty or sixty years ago. From what he thus told me. 
we can well imagine how much more difficult things most 
have been in the days whicli precede his time by many 
decades of years, 

I will here mention some of the earlier and more impor- 
tant circumstances in the history of Japan*s approximation 
to Western ideas. In 1725 some medical materials 
were manufactured according to the Western method. 
In 1744 Aoki Bunzo, a scholar and retainer of the 
Shogun, was ordered to study E>utch, and the next year 
the Dutch interpreters at Nagasaki were allowed to read 
and study Dutch books. This was after the lapse of 108 
years, during which time the interpreters had been for- 
bidden to read any Western books whatever. In 1757 
Sugita Gempaku advocated and practised the Western 
surgical treatment. In 1759 Hiraga Gennai propagated 
the study of electricity. In 1771 the same Sugita men- 
tioned above translated from the Dutch The Nag 
Treatise on A natomy. This was the period when a 
group of medical men devoted themsdves to the study 
of Dutch, as above described. Anatomical practice 
also commenced from about this period. In 1783 Rof^- 
gakti-Kaitei (the ladder to Dutch study) was written by 
Otsukt Gentaku. In 1785 the Bankoht-Zuseisu (illus- 
trated description of the world), and the Komo-Zais*a§» 
(Miscellaneous talks relating to the Dutch) were published, 
in 1787 the Kaikoku-Hndan (Discourse on the militaiy 
necessities of a sea-girt country) was written by Rin-Shibei. 
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About this period the art of copper engraving and of oil- 
painting were introduced by Shiba-Kokan and Denzen, 
simultaneously but independently. They both acquired 
these arts at Nagasaki. In 1796 the Dutch Dictionary 
Harma (?) was translated into the Japanese. The trans- 
lation of a Dutch medical book with the title of the Naikwa- 
Senyo by Udagawa Genzui was also pubUshed about this 
period. In the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
famous map of Japan with the longitudes and latitudes was 
completed by Ino Chiukei, it having cost him eighteen years' 
labour, and a " Complete Map of the World " was also 
published by him. In 1808 the Shogun Government issued 
an order whereby the official interpreters of Nagasaki were 
required to study both the Russian and English languages. 
In 1801 a public office of translation was created by the 
Shogun Government for the purpose of translating Western 
documents and books, and Otsidd Gentaku, Baba Sajiuro, 
and Utugawa Gensin and others were appointed as transla- 
tors. Here the Dutch scholars began to be valued for 
something else than their medical professional pursuits. 

After this period the works of the Dutch scholars multi- 
plied themselves as the appearance of the " black ships " 
of the West became more frequent, especially with the 
American advent in the Far East, followed by several Euro- 
pean Powers in the middle of the nineteenth century, which 
put the country in a commotion, and Japan came to be 
divided between two opinions concerning the " opening " 
thereof. It would be too tedious to give here any further 
lists of the work done by these famous scholars. Come 
what might, however, the superiority of Western arms and 
Western arts of war was recognized on all sides, and hence 
the Dutch scholars became very useful in translating Dutch 
books on military matters into Japanese. Notwithstanding 
all this, it must not be imagined that students of Dutch 
always enjoyed an enviable position. It was just a httle 
before the American advent that Takano and Koseki, two 
Dutch scliolars, had to commit Hara-kiri in impUcation 
with Watanabe Kwasan for their advocacy of the poUcy 
of opening the coimtry. Even after that time the Dutch 
scholars often had very hard times of it, owing to the poUtical 
animosities aroused. ^^ 

Towards the latter partJ[of£the Tokugawa regime the 
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Japanese themselves began to visit Western countnes. 
the year i860 a minion was sent to America by the Shogun. 
It was then that a Japanese man-of-war of the Western 
type was despatched to San Francisco under the command 
of Japanese officers, with Kiraura as their chief. In 1862 
some youtlis, including Katsu (afterwards Count) and 
Yenomoto (afterwards Viscount) were sent to Holland, 
partly to superintend the construction of a couple of ratn- 
of-war, partly to study naval affairs. In 1863 a number of 
young students were sent to England by the Shogun. This 
was followed by the despatch in the next few years of some 
more of these students to England, France, and Russia. 
Hayashi (now Viscount Hayashi) and Kikuchi (now Baron) 
Kikuchi were among those whowere thussent to England. 
About this time several missions, one after the other, were 
undertaken to Europe. 

It was not, however, the Shogun Government alone that 
sent students abroad. Satsmna and Chosiu, two clans 
which championed the cause of the restoration of the 
Imperial regime, also sent some. In 1863 live Chosia 
students arrived in London. They were the pioneers 
of ordinary Japanese students who studied abroad. 
They all distinguished themselves in the service of 
their country on their return, Ito (Marquis) and Inoim 
(Count) being the greatest of them. Before their tJJe- 
parture for England, Ito, Inouye, and most of his com- 
rades were vehement adherents of the anti-foreign party ; 
in fact, their entire clan of Chosiu was conspicuously so. 
But somehow or other they came to think that it was better 
for them to see the real condition of the West before they 
went too far, and Mr. Sufu (father of Baron Sufu, the present 
governor of Kanagawa), who was the most influential states- 
man of that dan, entertained the same view, which likewise 
was held by Murata (afterwards Omura, a Dutch scliolar, 
and founder of the Japanese army). It is said that when 
Sufu decided to send tliem abroad he said he was going to 
make a few " living machines " in Engbind for the future 
service of the country, and there exists a letter written by Ilo, 
on the eve of their departure, in the name of himself and his 
comrade, stating that " they entreat the government of the 
clan to pardon them for costing it so much money on their 
account as they are sure to become good living maduaes," 
no 
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and so they proved themselves. Three more of the Chosiu 
students were sent to England a little over a year after 
these five left ; but one of the three returned home from 
Shanghai for some reason or other and one died in England. 
In the course of a few years after the Chosiu students were 
sent abroad, Satsimia also sent a number, most of whom also 
distinguished themselves afterwards in the service of the 
country. Among these the names of Sameshima and Mori 
must be well remembered by many Westerners, as they were 
at one time and another our Ministers in America, England, 
and France. Satsuma also sent a mission, independently 
of the Shogun Government, to the grand Exhibition of 
1867 held in Paris. 

In those days much progress had been made in learning 
several Western languages, and also in introducing Western 
ideas, especially in medicine and in matters pertaining to 
the army and navy. Amongst the Europeans who did much 
in promoting learning, the names of Von Siebold and Baudin 
will ever be remembered. 

It was, however, after the inauguration of the new imperial 
r^ime that the whole nation went heart and soul into the 
adoption of European modes and ideas of enUghtenment, 
although there was still much difi&culty in the way. One 
of the first utterances of the Emperor was his solemn oath 
to seek wisdom and intelligence from all nations and to cast 
off old and out-of-date notions of our own. Competent 
instructors were enlisted from America, Britain, France, 
and Germany, nay, also from other European states. Our 
countr}mien, officials and students alike, were also des- 
patched to Western coimtries to seek whatever good they 
could gather in those cotmtries, to be utilized for our land. 
The governments and people of those countries were 
far from being slack in assisting our coimtry's efforts to 
advance herself in this direction. And thus Japan began 
her great work of transforming herself on the basis of Western 
civilization — a task by no means unarduous. Yet we are 
now told in many quarters in Europe that we are to be 
despised because we have been so diligent in following the 
instruction of our teachers and in seeking to emulate the pro- 
gress of the Western Powers. Let me ask, in conclusion, 
is this quite fair ? 

Ill 



CHAPTER II 



LEGAL STATUS OF FOREIGNERS IN JAPAN.* 



IT is now fifty years since Japan gave up her seclusion 
from the world and concluded in the course of a few 
years (i.e. 1854 ^^^ after) treaties of peace and commerce 
with the Western nations one after another. Up to 1899, 
however, the foreigners had the privilege of settling in Japan 
only in a limited sphere within a narrow radius of the five 
ports which were opened for foreign trade. In those days 
foreigners had ttieir own jurisdiction ; that is to say, their 
Consular agents exercised jurisdiction over their respective 
countrymen by the privilege of the treaties — in other words, 
all foreigners coming to Japan had extra-territoriality. 
They had no right, on the other hand, of travelling in the 
interior beyond a certain compass imless a passport were 
given by special permission. In the open ports where they 
had settled they had their own local administration in their 
own hands. In 1899, when the new revised treaties between 
the Powers and Japan came into force, all these things 
changed. Foreigners now may not only travel in any part of 
Japan they like, but may also reside and do their business 
anywhere. On the other hand, however, they have no longer 
extra-territoriality ; the Consular jurisdiction has been 
given up. They have no longer communal administration 
of their own ; this also has been given up entirely into the 
hands of the Japanese authorities. It may under the cir- 
cumstances be of some interest to examine what is the exact 
status of the foreigners in Japan. 
Broadly speaking, the status of the foreigners in Japan 

^ The English original of an article which appeared in the Easter 
number (1905) of the Wiener Tagebiatt. 
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is almost identical with that which the Westerners have in 
another country among themselves. The lex loci of Japan 
governs every person who finds himself in the lands of Japan. 
Therefore, if any foreigner commits any offence pmiishable 
by the law of Japan, he will be arrested, prosecuted, and 
punished accordingly by the Courts of Japan. Of course 
he has the right of appeal, etc., exactly as has any Japanese. 
In civil matters also he has the same rights and obUgations 
as Japanese subjects, except in some special matters of 
which I will speak presently. This principle is enunciated 
in the first part of the civil code where an Article is formu- 
lated, thus : — 

Foreigners enjoy civil rights except in the cases where excep- 
tional provision is made by law or in treaty. 

The term " dvil rights " of course imphes civil obUgations 
as well. All foreigners, therefore, may sue, and be sued, 
in Japanese courts. They may possess or dispose of pro- 
perty ; they may set up business estabhshments and sell 
or buy commercial articles ; they may acquire shares in 
different companies, and be partners in business. There- 
fore, roughly speaking, they have all fields of enterprise open 
to them. The first exception wherein a difference is made 
between foreigners and Japanese subjects, is that no real 
ownership of land is allowed to foreigners. This is laid down 
in the terms of the treaties. They may, however, acquire pos- 
session of lands on a long lease for any number of years, which 
practically, therefore, is almost the same as real ownership. 
Foreigners, as I said before, may form a company in Japan 
according to the Japanese laws, so long as no real owner- 
ship of kmd is acquired, and, moreover, they may be partners 
in a company possessing real ownership of land if the com- 
pany be formed in conjunction with Japanese subjects. 
This has been interpreted in this way in the diplomatic 
notes attached to the German-Japanese treaty, which hold 
goody of course, with subjects of any other treaty Powers. 
In extreme cases it amoimts to this, that so long as there be 
one Japanese subject among them, a company with rights to 
acquire the ownership of land may be formed by foreigners. In 
mining concessions it is expressly provided by law that they 
can be granted only to Japanese subjects and companies 
formed according to Japanese laws. From this it results 
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that no foreign individual may acquire mining concessions, 
but he may be a partner in a company which works mines ; 
in other words, foreigners may be partners with Japanese, 
or may possess shares in a Japanese mining company. 
There are some banking and shipping companies in which 
foreigners cannot participate. This is done either directly 
by law or by the constitution of the company, which is 
subject to the approval of the Government. This pro- 
hibition, however, is connected with some sf)ecial kinds of 
companies for obvious reasons, and their number is few. 
Thus in the case of the N.Y. Steamship Company, foreigners 
may not become partners, because the company is sub- 
sidized by the Government, and it is not thought wise to 
subsidize foreign shareholders. In the case of banks, 
there are a few banks which are under the special protection 
of the Government. Foreigners cannot profit themselves 
by becoming participators in them. This kind of exceptoin 
exists, and with reason, in almost all countries. With 
regard to private railways, it has been held by the military 
authorities that it is not desirable to allow foreigners to 
become shareholders, for military reasons. The danger of 
foreign influence becoming predominant in such an under- 
taking was felt to be one that could not with safety be 
ignored. With these exceptions all foreigners who go to 
Japan may be regarded as having exactly the same civil 
rights in every matter as Japanese subjects. 



II 

There are several methods by which foreigners may 
become Japanese subjects. The first of these methods is, 
of course, naturalization. The law relating to naturaliz- 
ation in Japan does not in principle differ much from 
those prevailing among the Western nations. Any foreigner 
may naturahze in Japan by permission of the Minister of 
the Interior. Tlie conditions for doing so are as follows :-> 

. That one has a continuous domicile in Japan tor more than firs 

n. 

. That one Is more than twenty years old and baa dvil capacity 
ai^cordlng to the law of the native country of the individual in 
question. 
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3. That ona has good moralB. 

4. That one has means or ability to obtain an independent liveli- 
hood. 

5. That one has no legal nationality anywhere else, or that, accord- 
ing to the law of one's own country, one will lose one's former nation- 
ality the moment he or she acquires the new Japanese nationality 

The last condition will show that a subject of any nation 
that does not permit the efEacement of his nationality of 
that country, even though he acquires new naticmaUty, 
would not be allowed to be naturalized in Japan. The 
wife of any foreigner cannot be naturalized in Japan unless 
she does so together with her husband. There are some 
cases where the first of the five conditions above mentioned 
may be dispensed with or shortened. For instance, a 
person whose father or mother was a Japanese subject, or 
one who was bom in Japan,or one whose wife was a Japanese. 
In the case of a person who has done some distinguished 
service for Japan, naturalization may be permitted by 
special permission of the Emperor, irrespective of the con- 
ditions above mentioned. There are several provisions 
relating to minor points of naturalization which I omit here 
because the principle is much the same as those of other 
coimtries, as I have said before. 

There are two other means of becoming a Japanese sub- 
ject, these are by marriage and adoption. A woman who 
marries a foreigner generally acquires the nationality of 
her husband and loses her own. This is also the case by 
our law, but with us there is another peculiar provision. 
When a man becomes husband of a woman and becomes 
adopted into her family and assumes the family name of 
the wife, he is with us technically called " entering husband," 
i.e., a man who becomes husband by entering into the wife's 
family. If a foreigner follows this method of marriage, he 
becomes a Japanese ipso facto. Of course for doing this 
there are certain conditions before one can get permission 
for it from the Minister of the Interior. The conditions 
are two : — 

1. That he has possessed a residence or domicile for more than a 
year continuously in Japan. 

2. Good morals. 

This kind of marriage may appear rather peculiar to f oreign- 
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ers, but in Japan adoption is very common, as it was wftti 
the Romans, and it is in one way productive of mach good 
to society. As a matter of fact, the so-called " entering 
husband " is only one method of adoption. There is another 
method by which one can become a Japanese, and it is by 
becoming the adopted child of a Japanese subject. This 
kind of adoption is more common amongst the Japanese 
than the former one, that is, the adoption by becoming an 
" entering husband." The conditions which are imposed 
upon foreigners on becoming the adopted son or daughter 
of a Japanese are the same as in the case of the entering 
husband. There are, as is common in all countries, certain 
functions from wliich all naturalized subjects, be it by 
ordinary naturalization or by adoption or marria^, are pre- 
cluded as a measure of political caution. These are : — 

1. Ministers oi State. 

2. President, Vice-President, as well as members of Privy Coandl. 

3. Officers oi Chokunin rank of the Imperial household. 

4. Ministers plenipotentiary. 
;. Generals and Admirals. 

& Chief of the Cours dc Cassation, of the Audit Board wad of 
the Administrative Court, and 
7. Members of the Diet. 

Tliere are several foreigners who have become Japanese 
subjects by one or other of these methods. The famous 
Lafcadio Heam. among others, was one of these. He became 
a member of his wife's family and inscribed himself in the 
Japanese flat civil as Koizumi Yakmno, Koizumi being 
his wife's family name. 



ni 

Compare the foregoing conditions of the country with 
those which had existed until Bfty year^ ago for centuries. 
What a difference \ In those days no foreigners, as 1 have 
said before, were allowed to enter the Japanese land. The only 
exception was that of the Dutch, who were allowed to come 
and trade with us at the port of Nagasaki, but the space 
where they were allowed to conduct their trading transactions 
and build houses to shelter themselves was confiticd to a 
lib 
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small island in the harbour connected with the mainland by 
a bridge. Some of their representatives were occasionally 
allowed to visit the capital of the Shogun, the modem 
Tokio, but very rarely, and this was done only on the occasion 
of the accession of a new Shogun to the Shogunate. The 
Chinese were allowed to come to Nagasaki occasionally for 
the purpose of exchanging goods in a similar manner with 
the Dutch and other Asiatics ; the Koreans were the only 
exception ; they paid their official homage in the shape 
of a special envoy to visit the capital of the Shc^n on the 
accession of a new Shogun. And yet it would be a mistake 
to suppose that Japanese were always antagonistic to foreign- 
ers. About three hundred years ago the Portuguese and the 
Spanish were welcomed in Japan. But the policy of exdu- 
sicm was adopted only because those who had been welcomed 
abused their privilege, disturbed our peace and order, and even 
tried to destroy our sovereign rights. There was also a time 
when the English East India Company had its branch office 
and factory in the island of Hirado, which was the trading 
port before Nagasaki was opened ; but these English closed 
their factory, having fotmd it not lucrative. Before the open- 
ing of our cotmtry fifty years ago, and for some time after, 
some sort of di^ike of foreigners was manifested among 
certain classes of the Japanese. But that sentiment was 
due primarily to political reasons. We did not like the way 
in which the foreigners tried to force us to open our coimtry. 
We soon found out, however, that it was no use to shut up 
the country as we had done, and the pohcy of opening the 
country which was adopted by the Government of the 
Shogun, was carried out more thoroughly by the new Im- 
perial Government under which the coimtry was imified, as 
every one knows, in 1868. Since then ever5rthing European 
has been studied, valued, and respected. At one time 
there was even a sort of mania for things European. We 
have had our civilization in our own way, and we do not 
under-estimate its merits ; but we also saw that it ought to 
be revivffied with the spirit of the European civilization. 
We have seen that there was nothing pugnacious in the 
Europeans, and we have become more cosmopoUtan in our 
notions. We are quite prepared to go hand in hand with 
the Europeans on the paths of Western civilization so long 
as the Westerners do not adopt different steps. There are, 
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therefore, many chances for the Europeans to promote more 
and more the commercial intercoms between Japan and 
their respective coimtries, and to extend their ability and 
intelligence in promoting industrial enterprises as well. 
In order to discover a good opening each individual, as 
elsewhere, must depend upon his own ability and pluck, 
but, speaidng generally, there is a good field. Would it not 
be a great blessing if the day came when the West and the 
Far East develop^ to the best of their mutual advantage 
the conunerce and the industry which already exist ? 
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CHAPTER III 

MORAL TEACHING IN JAPAN ^ 

IN another chapter, entitled " The Religions of Japan," 
I shall dwell upon the relative positions of Buddhism, 
Shintoism, and Confucianism in Japan; in the present 
chapter I propose to myself to discover the moral notions 
which govern the Japanese mind, and how they are incul- 
cated among the people at large. 

I am acquainted to some extent with the Greek ethics 
of the Platonic school, and also with the moral teaching 
of the Gospel. Our moral notions, as it seems to me, do 
not materially differ from either in essence and purport, 
though in classification of the different virtues, and in the 
prominence given to one or other of these virtues above the 
rest, all these S3^tems in some respect diverge. 

Tenets of morality have been taught in Japan for cen- 
turies in various wa)^, and it has ever been a prominent 
feature of our education that stress should be laid upon this 
branch of intellectual culture. It developed itself most 
conspicuously side by side with Bushido during the last 
three centuries, but it was by no means limited to the 
military class alone ; for wherever Uterature was studied 
these doctrines of morality were ipso facto associated with 
that study, and, moreover, among iUiterate people the teach- 
ing took the form of popularized lectures, or of most easily 
read books, while by religious preachers the subject was 
enlarged upon as constituting a supplementary basis for most 
ardent exhortation to their followers. The dicta were 
chiefly foimded upon Confucianism, but in such a manner 
as to conform to our own ideas and characteristics. 

With the inauguration of our own Meiji era, a system of 

^ The Ninste&fUh Century and After, February, 1905. 
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universal education was gradually introduced, in whicb 
moral teaching formed an impwrtant branch of the curri- 
culum. As time went on, however, some difficulties b^an 
to arise tlirough the want of a universal standard of excel- 
lence on which the attention of the students should become 
focussed and the endeavour of the teachers concentrated. 
This need, which was a very real one, arose from the fact 
that, on one hand, the old books on the subject were too 
numerous and too diversified in character, and, on the other, 
new books written by modem writers were not suEhdently 
authoritative to command the students' reverence. Then, 
too, as tlie country was in a state of transition, it was apt 
to give rise to varied speculative views likely to distract the 
teachers' thoughts as well as those of restless youths, so 
that it might end in producing results unfavourable to the 
purpose in view. In a word, the want of a textual injunctioa 
which should authoritatively set forth the fundamental 
principles and serve as the guiding star, as it were, in cdo- 
cational circles began to be severely felt. This want was 
supphed by the Emperor himself, whose well-consideTed 
initiative is ever most eagerly followed, and his watchful 
care for their welfare most promptly appreciated by his 
loyal subjects. This step, taken by the Emperor in 1890, 
consisted of a special injunction to the nation, commonly 
called the " Educational Imperial Rescript." The issue 
of such an injunction was altogether exceptional, and was 
ascribable to the exceptional nature of the drcumstances. 
After the declaration, in the preliminary part of the rescripl, 
that the notions of loyalty and filial piety tmiversally en- 
tertained were based on the traditions left by the Im- 
perial ancestors and the national characteristics of Out 
Japanese through untold generations, it proceeds : — 

It is our desire that yon. our subjects, be filial to your parents, 
and w^-disposcd to your brothers and sisters. Let husband and 
wife dwell harmooiously together ; let friends be matually trast- 
worthy. Impooe upon yourselves self-restraint and rectitude of 
behaviour. Extend to tfao multitude philanthropy. Advaooo 
loaming and regulate >-our pursuits, developing the inteOectoal facvl- 
tiet and perfecting the virtuous and useful elements. Further, nak 
to enhance the pnt»Iic good and enlighten the world tiy deeib at 
social benefit. Treasure always the fundamental coutitatioo «nd 
renwct the national laws, Id any emergen cy exert jrooiMlvca In tlM 
public service, and exhibit voluntarily your br^vMy to the canse d 
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C^er. Aod by every means asaist and promote the prosperity of 
the Imperial r^ime, which is lasting as the heavens and the eulh. 
Thns yon will not cmly be oor loyal subjects and good citizens, bnt 
wiD manilest the highest and best traditions of your ancestors. 

This moral precept the Emperor declared in his own name, 
as well as for his successors, that he would zealously ob- 
serve in common with his loyal subjects. Throughout all 
grades of the educational system in Japan this precept forms 
the fundamental basis of the moral and ethical teachings. 
As, however, greater stress in this resf)ect is put upon ele- 
mentary education, I will describe below how it is imparted 
in the elementary schools. 

These sire divided into two grades — the common and the 
higher elementary schools. In the first article of the Im- 
perial Ordiucince of 1900, relating to elementary schools, 
which is the one in force at ttos moment, it being an 
amended version and summary of previous ordinances, the 
primary object of these schools is laid down thus :— 

The fundamental object of the elementary schools is to endow 
the children with the foundation of moral and popular education, 
andso equip them with ordinary knowledge and attainments neces- 
sary for th^ aita success in life, paying attention at the same time 
to their [dtysical devdopment. 

Based upon this article, moral teaching forms a part of 
the school curriculum, and according to the time-table, 
as it stands at present,' two hours per week during the school 
terms are devoted solely to this ptupose for every class. In 
the second article of the Departmental Ordinance of the 
Ministry of Education, which is a direction for carrying 
into practice the provisions of the Imperial Ordinance, it 
is provided that : — 

The essential point of moral teaching should be to nourish and 
develop the virtuous instincts of the children and to lead them to the 
actual practice of morahty, making the precept of the Imperial 
rescript relating to education its base. 

It then goes on to direct that, at first, matters which are 
easy and simple to emulate, relating to filial piety, brotherly 
kindness, friendship, frugality, truthfulness, self-restraint, 
bravery, and suchlike virtues, should be taught, gradually 
advandng to the subject of such simple topics as those of 



one's duties as regards the State and society, and ( 
vating the sentiments and strengthening the ideas of the 
young, and fostering in their minds an enteq}rising and 
courageous spirit, as well as a due respect for public virtues, 
coupled with the loftiest admiration of patriotism and 
loyalty. In teaching all these, illustrations should be given 
of the wise sayings and commendable doings of exemplary 
persons, and full use made of maxims and proverbs. In 
the case of the girls, care should be taken that they be thor- 
oughly instructed in the womanly virtues. The difference 
of teaching between the common and higher schools is only 
in respect of the treatment of the subject, one being more 
advanced than the other. 

To infuse moral sentiments into the minds of the young 
is also to be kept in view in teaching other subjects — i-e. 
in history, geography, science, and even in drawing and 
singing. Thus, for example, even in the teaching of science, 
not only may an elementary knowledge of natural objects 
and phenomena be conveyed, but the training of the mind is 
expected " to nurture and develop a love of nature." 

On three of the great festival days of Japan — viz. the 
1st of January, the nth of February, and the birthday of the 
Emperor — the master and teachers of every school, to- 
gether with all its scholars, gather in its main hall to cele- 
brate the occasion, and there the " Imperial Rescript " 
is read aloud by the master, and an appropriate address 
is given by him in the way of exposition of its solemn 
precepts. 

Such, then, are the methods we adopt in the tuition of 
our children in regard to morality. True it is that religion 
as such, forms no part of their scholastic training, and that 
this branch of education is entirely left to the parents. 
What I have said above, however, will amply show thfl* 
sufficient care is taken of the rising generation in regard J 
these matters. Perhaps I may mention here that as ] 
as the common elementary schools are concerned, educatl 
is obligatory, exceptions being allowed only for spa 
causes. It may also be mentioned that there is no c 
munity in Japan where no elementary scholastic train 
is provided for. 

School age begins at six. The course of common ele- 
mentary schools is four years, while that of higher elemea- 
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tary schools is four years in ordinaiy cases, and two years in 
cases where thechildroi are destined to be sent to the middle 
schools. 

According to the twenty-ninth annual report of the Minister 
of Edncatim, the statistics of the elementaiy schools for 
1901-2 ^ow the following : ^ 

(i) Total nomber of children under oUigatitm to attend 
school : — 

3,388,373 3,109,216 6,497,489 

(2) Number of the same receiving the prescribed course 
of instruction : — 



<3) Number of children who were excused from school 
attendance : — 

TtaiponiT gjnapdoB Fii linn ill Kimpliaa Total 

Mile Feiiak Hale Fcwle Hik Ttmtic UiltiadTtmA 

178,131 483,930 32,696 81,846 210,787 565.776 7?6.563 

(4) Pupils of both sexes receiving instruction per cent, 
of the school age population : 

Mala Femile Both Kia 

9378 81-80 88-05 

From this it will be easily seen that the greatest care that 
we can possibly take is actually being taken in teaching 
morality to our boys and girls at large. I may here add 
that there are many text books based on the Imperial Res- 
cript, publidied with sanction of the Minister of Educa- 
tion for the use of the teachers as well as students, varying 
in their form and scope according to the requirement of the 
different grades of students. 

As to the soldiers and sailors who are taken by the rniiver- 
sai service system from among the boys thus brought up, 
further care of them is diligently taken in the same direc- 
tion. In our military and naval instruction there is one 
branch which we commonly call the " spiritual education." 
This is no other than moral teaching. In it also the " Edu- 
cational Imperial Rescript " plays an important part, but 
* These fiffnm do not inclndc Formoaa. 
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for this purpose there is auotlier Imperial iDJunction. i 
moniy called the " Gunjin (Soldiers and SaUors) Imperial 
Rescript." It was issued by the Emperor iii 1882, when 
the universal service system was modified and made more 
thorough, and it is more exhaustive and of older date than 
the educational rescript. 

After having recounted the chief leatures of the long his- 
tory of the mihtary organization of the Empire from its 
very beginning, it being demonstrated how, in ancient days, 
all the youths of the Empire served in the Imperial army, 
and how they were led personally by tlie Emperor, the 
Empress, or the princes of the Imperial blood, and how, 
in the Middle Ages, the military classes gradually came to 
have 3 distinct formation, and how all this was reformed at 
last, the rescript proceeds thus : 

Know that Wo are the Grand Marshal of you the warriors. Wo rely 
upon you as the arms and legs, and you should regard your Sore- 
reign aa your head and neck, and thus only can our mutual sympathy 
be deepened. Whether or not We shaU be able to protect Oor 
State, thereby responding to the blessing of supreme heaves, and 
deserve and repay the deep benefactions conferred by Onr iUttstnoo* 
ancestors, depends upon whether or not you, the warriors, discbane 
your mission. Should the prestige of our Empire decay, you iboiuil 
share the pain with Us. Should the martial spirit of the Em|Mra 
be raised and give forth its lustre. We would share the fame with 
you. If you all cling to your duty, and, becoming of one mind with 
Us, exert your strength for the protection of the State, the people 
of our Empire will enjoy everlastingly the happiness of peace, aad 
the glory of Our Empire might even be augmented and become tfaa 
light of the world. As Wc entertain so much hope of yoo. Our 
warriors. We have some instructions to give you. 

Then the rescript goes on to elucidate these instructions 
under live headings: (i) Tliat soldiers should make it 
their function to exert themselves to the utmost of their 
loyalty and patriotism ; (2) that they should strictly observe 
decorum ; (3) that they should prize courage and btavwy ; 

(4) that tliey should treasure faith and confidence; and 

(5) that they should practise frugahty. AH these headingi 
are followed by full and adequate exposition given to eadi 
clause separately, care being enjoined that at the same 
time none may be led astray by excess of zeal. Thus, (or 
instance, imder the heading of courage and bravery it it 
enjoined that " one who prizes courage and bravery should 
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be modest and endeavour to win the love and respect of 
others/' and under the heading of fsdih and confidence the 
soldier is warned not to make promises carelessly, as one 
is sometimes apt to prejudice essential duties on account 
of trifling obligations. Care is also to be taken not to forget 
the value of gentleness of mind. Thus, under the heading 
of decorum, it is enjoined that : — 

The superiors should not be azrogant to their inferiors, cases 
where one has to comport onesdf with dignity on account of the 
nature of puUic duties being excepted. One should endeavour to 
deal with all matters carefully, ever mindful of kindness as the 
fundamental basis of one's actions ; and thus the superior and the 
inferior, becoming of one mind, may discharge adequately the 
duties incumbent upon them in r^ard to Impcarial affuis. 

In the concluding paragraph it is enjoined that these five 
instructions are the very essence of the soldier's life and his 
rules of conduct, and it goes on to say that " sincerity " is 
highly prized, and it is earnestly enjoined upon every one to 
adhere to these precepts with '* one sincere mind." 

Officers and rank and file, one and all, are expected to 
learn this rescript almost by heart. Officers endeavour 
constantly to imbue the rank and file with its spirit and 
tone, and the first thing the new recruits have to do is to 
study it side by side with their technical training. Our 
soldiers and sailors are all trained in this fashion, and, 
indeed, the utmost pains are taken in respect thereof. 

Such are, then, the fundamental principles of the moral 
teaching of Japan in the schools as weU as in the barracks. I n 
imparting tiiem, of course, much elucidation and exposition 
are employed so as to inculcate these sentiments in the minds 
of the recipients. To effect this the more completf-ly, 
illustration is obtained from various sources, historical and 
otherwise, and not merely from Japan, but from other 
lands. Narratives of the Uves of great and good men are 
freely given for the edification of the scholars, and the higJie^t 
examjdes are in this vray selected as a basis for the formation 
of the youthful character. The maxims of the sag'::s are 
similarly impressed, and every channel whence mental profit 
is to be derived is laid under contribution for the incul/^i- 
tion of every moral virtue. 

To the outsiders who have not grown up in an atrnv-^ph^re 
of this kind, it may appear somewhat difficult to comprelierid 
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how boys and girls could be thoroughly imbued with moril 
sentiments without connecting these in some way with reli- 
gion ; but when they are taught with thoroughness, basing 
their systematic exposition on the duties of human beir 
towards one another and to the State, and on the nol 
tradition of their own community and the characterisi 
virtues of their forefathers in which they ought to rejoi 
and when appeals are made to the honour and pride wh 
one should feel and value, and, above all, to the consciei 
of individuals, one's thoughts appear to become imbu«d 
with the lessons conveyed, and moral notions thus taught 
seem to become per se a kind of undefined but none the less 
potent and serviceable religion. This seems approximate 
to a correct deUneation of the feelings of the bulk of the 
educated classes of Japan — at least, I feel it to be so myself. 
r The cardinal points of Oriental ethics are loyalty and 
I filial piety. Of these two, filial piety takes precedence in 
China, but greater stress is laid in Japan on loyalty. This 
is where the difference between Chinese and Japanese ethics 
is most noticeable. Then, again, in Japan, side by side 
with loyalty, the doctrine of patriotism is rigidly enforced. 
When historically examined, the notion of patriotism is of 
much later development. As a matter of fact no such 
word finds place in the enumeration of different \Trtucs 
in the Confucian teaching, and it seems never to have taken 
any hold of the masses in China. It may be remarked that, 
as the Chinese nation believed itself to stand so high as to 
be practically alone, and took no account of other States 
— a belief which was fostered by the ease with which il 
was seen to absorb any venturesome peoples who threatened 
its borders — the spirit of national rivalry, which in great 
measure gives rise to patriotism, was entirely laiJdng 
in ancient China. Moreover, as the Chinese wholly 
or in the greater part fell in succession under the sway of 
foreign dynasties, the Liao, Kin, Yuen, and Ching in turn, 
it obviously was not to the interest or advantage of 
dynasties that patriotism should tie roused among CI 
miUions. The Chinese were always fond of China as 
native land ; they wished to return to it. ahve or dead, 
they were away ; hut this love of country did not prompt 
them very keenly to take measures to protect it from in- 
vasion, or to die in its defence, and it was not to the bene&t 
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of the nding house that any more patriotic sfMrit than this 
should take root. The case is very difiEerent widi Japan, 
and ]^t even in Japan the tenn Ai-MktkShin (^ the mind 
that loves the country") is very modem. In fonner 
da3^ the equivalent of Ai-koku was Ha-koku — Le. repa3ring 
what one owes to the country; the idea being that the peo[de, 
as subjects of the sovereign, owed a duty to the c ountiy , 
and it behoved them to sacrifice themselves in its cause. 
The term " country " was thus used more in the sense of 
the State than in tifie sense of the land. Even in this sense 
patriotism was not so old an idea — in Uteratuie, at least — 
as lojralty. This was only natural when the c ountiy 
had no extericx' concern with the outer world, or, at least, 
when it was not subjected to external pr ess ur e from 
other countries. But, with the march of time, patriotism 
has made with us a deep and enduring impression 
on the minds of the people, together with the most intense 
realization of loyalty. In this Japan has been most happfly 
situated. Let me explain mj/^elf in full, though it may 
sound somewhat dogmatic 

In Japan, broadly speaking, the country, the land, the 
people, the nation, and the State are co-extensive ; they 
may, therefore, from an ethical point of view, be said to be 
with us Japanese one and the same thing. Then, on the 
other hand, the reigning Emperor, the Imperial dynasty, 
and the State are, sophistic as it may appear, almost syncfay- 
mous from the moral point of view, and constitute, in thor 
mutual relationship to one another the most lofty object 
of all that Japanese people can ever have before them in 
the secular world, which, therefore, may be regarded as 
though thereby transformed and spiritualized. There is 
an ateolute community of interest in this tripartite relation- 
ship, consequently there is no possibility of malfing any 
distinction between these inseparable elements in the mind 
and eye of the Japanese people. Then, too, the reigning 
Imperial family, and the country traditionaUy and histori- 
cally, are most closely IxAmd together, and the Empire, 
in respect of the sway exercised by that august family, 
is entirely co-existent with it in regSLvd to both time and 
space. Hence, in the mind and eye of the Japanese, be it 
from the point of view of a lojral subject or of a good citizen, 
all these — ^i.e. the Emperor, the Imperial dynasty, the State, 
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the country, and the nation — are one and the same thii^; 
and devotion to the cause of any of these serves, pari passu, 
its purpose to promote the good of any other. In the 
Japanese conception, therefore, true patriotism includes 
love for the Emperor, and true loyalty includes love for 
the country, and hence patriotism and loyalty may be 
said to be almost identical as to their relative purport. 

With us, speaking as a member of the community, the 
State is always put above the individual in the way that 
Socrates taught the Greeks in his beautiful dialogue con- 
cerning the duties of a citizen. The doctrine of Liberty has 
also taken deep root in the mind of the Japanese in recent 
years, but the idea of individualism is nevertheless regarded 
as subservient to principles of State, as, I believe, it ever 
ought to be. 

This attitude of mind arises from the combination of unique 
conditions Mfith which Japan is favoured. In the first 
place, the Imperial dynasty has always been the same, and 
rightly lays claim to a remote antiquity, so that no dynastic 
predilections involving differences of opinion among the 
people can ever agitate the pubhc mind. In the second 
place, so far as our history carries us back — and that is a 
very long way — the nation has always been compact and 
united, save for those minor periodical disturbances and in- 
ternal dissensions that are common to the lot of nations at 
large, and no other race has ever intermingled with ours. 
In the third place, the Japanese people were never scattered 
abroad beyond the confines of the Empire, and the land of 
the Empire is the graveyard of all their ancestors as far 
as history knows ; and in the fourth place, Japan has 
never suffered any foreign conquest. An attack on a gigan- 
tic scale was made in the thirteenth century on Japan, as 
elsewhere, by the Mongols, before whom the whole worid 
once trembled and mostly succumbed. It was the oo^ 
instance of foreign invasion of Japan worth mentioning; 
but we repelled it effectively. 

All this makes the Japanese, from tlie highest to the 
lowest, feel an immeasurable pride in their country, though 
by no means boastfully, and its cuhnination is the very 
acme of loyalty and patriotism. Only the other day I 
accidentally came across an English translation of a vrar 
song, entitled " Now is the time," by the late Copumm dar 
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Takeo Hirose. our naval hero of Port Aithor, «4iicb he 
improvized shortly before he went to bis doom. The 
eariier part of it gives a very good idea of the Japanese 
conception of loyalty and patriotism in a concrete form, so 
I quote bdow the first stanza of it :— 

Bonndlcsa like the dome ot heaven above. 

Is what we owe to our Emperor ; 

Fathomksa as the deep se& below. 

Is what we owe to our conntiT. 

Now is the time to repay what we owe. 

Hirose was just the sort of man who, had he been a Roman 
warrior, woold joyously have sung at the last moment of 
life the sublime line, however backn^ed it may be : — 

Dnlce et decomm est pro patria man. 

Many people outside Japan seem amazed at the valour 
and fortitude of our soldiers and sailors at the front, 
testifying, as they do, to the intensity of their loyalty 
and patriotism. But vbat I have stated above will, 
I hope, go a long way in explaining how deeply these 
notions are engrafted in the mind of the Japanese, 
and why they can be implicitly trusted to bear good fruit 
in due season. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE JAPANESE CHARACTER* 

YOUR Council has cordially invited me to deliv< 
address before you on the subject of Japanese C" 
ter. I accepted the invitation with a certain feeling-^ 
diffidence, fearing that my utterances might sound in your 
ears like blowing the trumpet of self-praise, or that in 
another way it might be a mere repetition of what already 
has been written and spoken by those who are more compe- 
tent among your own people. As, however, your Coundl 
has insisted on hearing something direct from Japanese 
lips, I now venture to present you with a brief delineatioQ 
of our national character. We have a saying that " human 
minds are like their faces," meaning there are no two minds 
which are exactly alike. This is the case with we Japanese, 
just as much as it is the case with you Westerners. It most 
therefore t>e taken for granted that all I tell you is only a 
summary or a generalization from facts which are mote 
conspicuous than others. 

In the tirst place, I must point out that we are not a natioB 
of high imagination : in this respect we differ very much 
from the Hindoos. You all know that the Indian people 
have been from the earliest periods of liistory a race per- 
meated with the highest forms of imagination ; they have 
evinced the highest trends of metaphysical ideas, ideas not 
necessarily always scientific, and hence ttiey have been in 
many ways carried into all sorts of channels culminating 
in the very extremes of superstitious fantasy. The oooi^ 
quence of this is to be seen in the fact that they have never 
supplied any dates in recording their history. There btv« 

> An address delivered nt the fcception spedaUy given ta tha 
author's honour on M&rch 39, 1905, by tho Etbological " 
London. 
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been many historical episodes and vicisatndes in loda: 
but when it conies to the questirai of their dates, all snidBits 
of history are at a loss ; the utmost they can do faeii^ so 
infer the period from some foreign records, espedaiHj hzia 
those of China. We Japanese have never had sin- =oc±. 
high flights of imaginatitm as the Hindoos, and ibenjcce 
we have never had any such cosnxdogy as the HizHkios. 
and at the same time we have not beoi led astray inio r^ 
misty paths of mythological sapeistitioQ as the HisixB 
have been. There is more resemUance betveea tS& Jopss- 
ese and the Chinese than between the Jipuast mt zzn: 
Hindoos, inasmuch as Chinese ethics have had Ei^a^ zz^^ 
ence in moulding Japanese character, bat here aeaiz •^'-tr* 
exists a great difference, in that the Japanese rii^n.-~^ s 
largely influenced by our own national txadition. wr^ri: hsa 
made us the richer by its infusion of cbivabic sp c h- Oc 
this point, however, I will not detain yon long, as I Lave 
spoken more fully r^^rding it elsewhere. 

We are credit^ with being, cm- rather an dmmsJtroKd 
as, a nation of imitators. People say we imttAteC G-=a 
in the days gone by, and that we now imitate E;^--:^ :=. 
our own days. This is certainly tme to a grca^ ^xt^^t : 
but we are not ashamed of it. The qxead ot avihzarKC 
b, after all, only an accumulatim of imitaiian. Evtc s 
the European dvilizatim of the present day, tht £Kt tia: 
it is but little more than merely an accnnnl&txc iztt 
development of imitation is patent ; for if yon *>«•* • e'Wc.y 
from it the Greek culture, die Roman JQii^x-adeao^. i:ji 
the Semitic religious notions, how nrach will tij£;t ^ Jtf: 
behind ? The only difieience between otir mar.sxyx. 'A '1^. 
Chinese and the European dvilizatioa, and yysr =::n&:j'.c 
of that of Greece and R<Hne is that >XKi hav% iny^Jii 
much time in attaining yom* object, whereas we Js^aix^ 
did it in a shorter period, because we coold ofA iS-'xc. -=>o^ 
the circumstances in which we found our5elvc<. to yjv: sir; 
time in making our choice. Again. Japan. 'l/ri£:. -tz. 'J/t, 
country, is young compared with Chma and l^Li^ ^fTzy^ 
Japan awoke in the dawn of civilization she ilifiady Uy^zA 
her neighbour highly advanced in enli^tenizKiiT. ' It w^i 
of no use for Japan to despise those ad^-antag^ wii-,i. va 
could get by learning from that nei^bovr. That i£ «t.v 
we imitated China to the extent we did. Tlken a^ain, «ir*r. 
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Japan roused herself from her long seclusion at the t 
of the advent of Western enterprise in the Far East, we 
saw how high Western civilization in its way stood above 
ours. Well ! you came to the Far East with big ships and 
big guns and bombarded us. Not liking it, we began 
imitating you, so as not to be bombarded again. Indeed, 
it was of no use for us to try and invent anew, by exerting 
our own brains, all that was comprised in the term Western 
civilization. So we began to imitate those things European 
which we perceived to be advantageous in respect of oar 
own progress. Make any further improvement in yoor 
civilization, we will continue for ever imitating you. We 
have a maxim which runs thus : " Take what is long in 
another and amend with it what is short in yourself" ; that 
is to say, imitate anything excellent in other people, and 
thus amend your own shortcomings. We respect that 
maxim both individually and as a nation, and we do not 
think the purport of that maxim is ethically bad ; on the 
contrary, we regard this endeavour after compensation to 
be one of the best traits of a person or a nation. It does 
not mean a mere subservient imitation; and if imitation pro- 
ceeds from lack of discrimination it may easily degenerate 
into fickleness. We always guard ourselves against falling 
to that level, but if great caution be taken, then our adher- 
rence to the maxim above quoted will only result in acts of 
progress, which will stand out in commendable contrast to 
what is called strict conservatism. Conservatism is a very 
good thing in some ways, but when it is carried too far It 
must mean the complete stagnation of a nation. There 
is more than one nation which stands in that condition, 
the consequence of which must be the decline, if not the 
extinction, of its own organic existence, especially in these 
modem days when international competition is so acute. 

We are often told that it is a pity that Japan should 
have lost her own antique customs and manners and institu- 
tions to such an extent as she has, whereby she is in danger 
of ceasing to be one of the artistic objects of the world. It 
may be true to some extent, but wc cannot a0ord to be 
deterred from promoting the growth of our own cuuntiy, 
along the only path which will enable it to keep pace with 
the progress of the world, merely for the sake of j" 
the globe-trotters. 
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The whole world now admits that the Japanese are good 
fighters, that they make good soldiers and sailors, and are 
brave and dashing in warfeLre. The question arises whether 
these qualities are inherent in their nature, that is to say, if 
the bravery they exhibit emanates from an inborn dis- 
position inherited from barbaric ancestors, or are due in 
somed^^ree to long training, animated by the innate ethical 
sense of the people. I cannot deny that there is some sort 
of inherent capacity for military achievements in the Japan- 
ese blood ; but I may say the development and the mainte- 
nance of martial ardour and prowess are due more to the 
spiritual training which has been inculcated among the 
people at large on ethical lines for untold centuries. That 
the Japanese are brave, dashing, loyal, and patriotic may 
be granted; but it is altogether wrong to suppose that they, 
as individuals, are by nature bellicose and pugnacious; on 
the contrary, they are normally a peace-loving race. They 
understand what is their duty to their country and to their 
Emperor, and therefore when they are called out in an 
emergency to uphold the interests of their land they become 
fierce fighters, and in that respect they are very different 
from many other peoples. But at the same time they 
have a great inclination towards tenderness and compassion. 
Here is the secret why the Japanese are artistic in their 
tastes and ideas, as the world knows them to be, and at 
the same time are also bom fighters. 

Now I will speak about the artistic capacity of the Japan- 
ese. Oriental art differs of course from that of the West 
in many wa)^, but no one will deny that Japan is an artistic 
nation, and artistic tastes prevail throughout the land 
to a degree far beyond that to which they obtain in other 
countries. Some people may be puzzled in observing the 
co-existence of a profound miUtary spirit and artistic tastes 
side by side ; but if they regard the connexion as I have 
explained it above there will be no surprise felt. 

Some people ask me what is the extent of the artistic 
capacity of the Japanese, and I should say that it is very 
deep and thorough. The Westerners are well acquainted 
with many small objects of Japanese art such as nctsuke 
or ivory carvings, and in admitting their artistic excellence, 
such critics are apt to call the Japanese "grand in small 
things." This is true to some extent, but it is not quite fair. 
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a recent centuries the circumstances of the time compdfcd 
ar artists to devote their energy and skill more to small 
' objects, but it would be wholly wrong if one were to suppose 
that the Japanese had no capacity for grand objects. If 
only one goes back to the relics of the art of the sixth, seventh 
or eighth centuries of the Christian Era, to sec what capaci- 
ties the Japanese of tliose days had, one must soon be 
convinced that the Japanese are not merely fabricators in 
ivory or metal imitations of small insects or animals. The 
colossal bronze images of Buddha at Nara and Kamakura 
are among the best specimens of truly grand artistic creations. 
This, I think, is admitted by most experts. But in Japan, 
tuilike most nations, artistic tastes are universal, so much 5o, 
that they are observable even in the smallest cottages of the 
farmer or trader. This also is admitted by keen observers 
of things Japanese. Barbarity and art may be said to be 
irreconcilable. One who has keen artistic tastes cannot be 
a brutal savage ; for the higher the artistic development 
the more refined are the people. Hence wc can see here 
again that Japanese bravery is not o'. the nature of a mere 
continuation of the primitive prowess and stubbonincss 
in battle which distinguished our progenitors, but is blended 
with a compassionate and humanizing spirit wluch har- 
monizes with our taste in art. 

People often speculate upon tlie extent of the intellectual 
faculty of the Japanese. The development of intellectual 
faculty, it seems to me, depends a good deal upon heredity 
as well as on the surrounding atmosphere. The adoption 
of Western methods on the lines of scientific enlightenment 
does not in Japan date back very far, and tliercfore it 
would be preposterous were I to attempt to giw you any 
definite assurance on this point. I am, however, satisfied 
with all that has been achieved by my compainots. and I 
at legist am not despondent for our future. Tliere are 
many of our students who acquitted theraseh-es creditably 
^ongside their European comrades in the Western institu- 
■^ns lor scientific study. There are many professors and 
icientists among us who have made valuable discoveries ; 
There are many engineers who have accomplished vast 
ngineering undertakings in Japan just as well as any 
"■^ropean engineer could have done. Our medical men 
e just as skUful as their brothers in the profession iu c 
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countries. Mathematics were the weakest point vrith the 
Samurai, because trade-like occupations were despised 
by the gentry class, and consequently arithmetic and 
mathematics were not much taught. But it does not seem 
to be the failing point in our intellectual {aailt\'' now, 
because, since the condition of things changed, and those 
subjects fonnerly neglected began to be taught in our schools, 
most of the students have proved themselves to be as 
capable of assimilating as much knowledge in those branches 
of study as one could reasonably wish for. 

As to the moral character of the Japanese, the details of 
Oriental ethics may differ in some ways from those of the 
West, but our people have always had strict views on the 
lines of ethics in general. It is therefore a mistake to 
suppose that people in the Far East lacked ethical principles, 
as many people formerly imagined to have been the case. 
The Japanese have as much affection, in other words, 
attachment to their homes and famiUes, as have other 
peoples, and they also have passionate emotions. In thes« 
matters, however, a great difference between Japan and 
the West presents itself in regard to their outward manifesta- 
tions. In Japan affections and emotions are manifested 
outwardly as httle as possible. This arises from the differ- 
ence not only of mere customs and maimers, but from 
different interpretations of ethical principles. Thus, for 
instance, in the West members of a family kiss one another 
before other people without any compunction, all the more 
so in the case of parents and children. Here in the Wf:^t 
the idea of love manifests itself conspicuously, to an ext<:r.t 
that we Orientals cannot view as decent, and hence d'r*:m 
quite uimecessary. As a matter of fact, I cannot s^ anv 
necessity for a man and wife to kiss each other brrfore 
strangers. In Japan one would never see members of a 
family kissing one another, not even parents and childr»:n. 
In reading a book, recently published, by Miss M^CauL I 
came across an amusing passage in which the authoress 
speaks of her Japanese friend telling her about the kis-: 
imported from abroad, and ever after that calling a kiss in 
the European style " an imported kiss," but the matter is 
perfectly true. A father loves his child, but he is exjyrct^d 
to be a rigid disciplinarian towards it, and ther^rfore h*: 
does not kiss his child lest too much caressing should sfy^il 
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it. A mother of course is allowed to be more tendd 
child than a fatlier, but even she does not go so (ar as to 
kiss it. Brotliers and sisters do not kiss, neither do roen 
kiss their wives. All this does not signify, however, that 
we, the Japanese, have less affection for one another than 
the Westerners. 

There are many things in customs and manners which 
differ from one another in different countries ; it is therefore 
necessary not to form hasty conclusions when one may be 
called upon to pass judgment on other people upon points 
affecting national characteristics, or on manners and customs 
in general. To give a few instances : in the East we open 
our books from right to left, whilst you do it from left to 
right, and if we happen to do this in the presence of a Wester- 
ner, one exclaims " You open from the wrong end," but I 
do not see any right or wrong in the matter ; it is only a 
difference of method. If we speak about eating food with 
cliopsticks, the Westerners say " How funny," but we do 
not see anything funny in it. As a matter of fact, using 
new chopsticks at every meal, or keeping one fixed pair c " 
chopsticks for each particular member of a family, as 1 
the Japanese way, seems to be far cleaner than that kniw 
forks, and spoons be used indiscriminately by all in f 
household, because, however they may be cleaned and wip« 
the fact remains that the forks or spoons which are ] 
into one's mouth are liable to be used by others in the s 
way. At restaurants and hotels we often notice lazy waiten'" 
bringing to us forks and spoons that have just been i 
by other persons, merely wiped with a cloth ; and yet those 
who are atxustomed to their own modes of using knives a 
forks are prone to think that people who use chopsticks are 
eating their meals in a primitive fashion. 

I will give you another instance. I once quite inadver- 
tently offended a young lady in an English family whe 
was staying. She admired an article which I had, ! 
said " I have no more use for it, so I will give it to you, 
She said at once, " li you value it and can spare it f 
I will of course accept with pleasure, but not a tiling v 
you have no more use for." I was doubtless wrong accorc 
to all the Western modes of giving and taking. Here ) 
praise up the thing you are giving, and so show the recipi 
that you sacrifice it for friendship's sake ; but our idea ^ 
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we say we have no more ose for a thing, is to saT% •±x L-x a d 
to whom we give it from e:qKne9idiig a B cnsr <x banc 
under an obligation to as, the giver. Hoe a^r ibe Tia:-*! 
is only one of difference in the mode of mzzcxsasf 3sr 
thoughts; bat becaose one is not oo av ea tsx vxi. ttac 
different custom, it is likely to be takoi as an rflrary B:v 
much mischief is done and bow nmcfa oftsice is c*^ ^ 
not undeistanding another's ways, not merdty it ue ^se 
of individuals, but in the case <rf natioQS ! 

Somesay that the J^anese are a bng^lng hazjx. t^oz 
they smile even when they vist a mocmer. I ssj ^£ 
Japanese know sorrows as much as any ccber zs^ti. . :=■£ 
only difference is that their training and truirxc sao. 
them to restrain unnecessary mani&staiiGca d socttv. 
There is a saying, " He does not sbcm- eixfaer >3y cr escs s 
his face." This peculiarity has ahravs been :ccir4sd a i 
sure sign of a great character, and the same =£t be sud " 
be the case with every individnal, more or jsss. 'Zir^sz 
demonstration by shoots « dapfMog of hands s aoc lacy- 
nous to the Japanese, it is an "ioqwrted" CK±eML Bsix 
foreign onlookers may (rften observe the majocrr = >. ^i- j m d 
keeping silence, and that only some portico ot t=£ee saioLr 
bled are shouting or throwing up hats, or dxppcx biociE. 
as the case may be ; but this does not a gni r . ' n^>r ceifT 
those who are imitatbg the more danoDstiative Er^xesz 
manner are satined with the occaaoo, and uai t=e zrz^i 
are not, because in this case we may see tbe nazr^* ^urit'jii 
and foreign fashicms being pnctisti side by side irxz. 
traditions as that above referred to wi3 a]sc xsxzz TX 
the somewhat stem and apparently taaaoizit siccjszr* 
of our Generals and Adnurak, for they iz* srj^-r =■;= 
who grew up amidst the reserved »Xmas^asi .'/, 'jji -mz 
Samurai class. The teadiing (rf the BtstL zzaiz s tif^ 
Samurai, was especially rigid in incofcati=« tis M=ti '.*. 
discipline, and it is an utter tnktakf to scj:p»t 't^.: vxi. 
men are heartless. I may tcD yon a ti^ ^zrji: 'ysj^rC 
Nogi, the captor of Port Aithar. Ev«t oat 'a-jri -- a* i^ 
is a stoical and stem warrior, but I have nad si thit -;*^,v~_r- 
lar press that once in the quietude of his camp, wi:> stt=f 
Edone, it was observed that be was leaning cc hi* rfa- «« 
his head in his hands and tears wetting his cbeeks. Ha 
heart was apparently moved by the ooUe •>KT±fj: n/i 
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devotion of so many of those flowers of Japan's youth wtw 
were under his command, including his own sons. 

The Japanese, as a rule, are more disposed to be reticent 
than to push forward. They like cleanliness in everything ; 
they prefer simplicity to gorgeousness. Here I have to 
speak of two different currents of thought and taste, whicb 
exist in Japan side by side, almost antagonistic to each 
other, so that many outsiders are often puzzled ; and yet 
both of them get on well with each other without much 
concern to the practical working of the community. The 
best example of this may be illustrated by different kinds 
of architecture. You will observe on one side some grand 
and imposing temples belonging to Buddhism, and on the 
other you may observe very simple and unpretentious and 
small temples belonging to Shintoisra, cleanliness and 
simplicity being almost the sole objects of the latter. Here 
we observe that the origin of both of them clearly differs, 
and the influence of these two origins may be observed in 
almost all things, but the latter influence is more prominent. 
This trait is still more observable in art. Nay more ! as a 
matter of fact, cleanliness and simphcity, or in other words 
purity and sobriety, may be said to be the very foundation 
of the Japanese character in everything, both mentally and 
materially. Many of you, no doubt, have seen fine lacqtier 
work, and will have observed that the inside of a box of 
that kind of work is often more finely and more costly 
ornamented than the outside, which proves that even m 
intrinsically valuable works of art, showiness is considered 
more fitting to be concealed. I may give another example. 
If you should be invited by a rich nobleman to his manskm 
you will see that the front rooms and halls arc aimpara- 
tively grand, but you may also, if you are a privili!^^ 
guest, be led to a set of small rooms which are used for the 
tea ceremony. Here you will observe everylliing veiy 
simple, almost primitive, and apparently of very cheap 
structure. You will notice that the roof is only thatcfaed, 
that the pillars are made of unfinislied trunks of trees ; you 
will see balconies constructed of rough bamboos, but you 
will be surprised when I tell you that this kind of construc- 
tion often costs many times more than bricks or iron build* 
ings. It is doubtless true that the original idea of this 
kind of structure was that it should be simple and cheap. 
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almost like a sort of primitiir-B building, but when wt oxaAs 
how much more difficult it is for the artisans to join toeetber 
neatly rough natural trunks than it would be to join crcrarv 
timbers of uniform sizes, or how much more costh- it s ::■ 
get rare trees of natural growth than to obta™ ordnirT 
hewn timbers, which are only fit to be ^-ami^ved. ■» = 
understand how the cost mounts up. In this cas^. tbfr*::r?. 
simpUcity may not be simplicity in realit>\ buT ^xilr =r;iKC 
simplicity. So people who are unaccustomed ::• -^ ^b?« 
kinds of things may think it a rather foolish tiik. sZri jrr 
the Japanese do not mind being considered fxis = :=>i!r- 
taking it. 

These notions also pre\-ail in other kinds of KOil zz^v.^n- 
Take for instance the case of native costume : it i= nessiir^i 
rather good taste to have more costly d-ys. ^:yfe?T»eiti. 
than the actual outside cloth, because ii mesis =r eTisrc 
of outside show and display. Then agam vyzriz.. iztt 
indeed men too, prefer quii-t colour: and pattern; ::t ti/tj- 
dresses : they do not care for gorgeous and sh r^;.- c :«n=i« 
though in the case of young girls some sHrrx-iZ.-.-^ z:^}' *■? 
made. This holds good also in mannen. As I -^^ 
above, the Japanese are more retirent than j-- v-~r ti:^ 
is more especially the case with ladies. I sot:-:* = tSs 
West that when in a drawing-room one is asked to fizs '.<t -it- 
he or she is readily induced to do so. the idea do c-.iz: i«t=i 
to give pleasure to others in spite of his or h*r yr^ — -r^- 
ciency in the matter. But in Japan the case u --^^- — 
there one would rather ask to be excised c-e the z'.r:i 'i 
" I cannot," even though in reality he or ih.e " ■:«:: Per- 
haps this may be carried too far with the Jar!=ze*T tr •; ■-. 
it is with the generality of them, and there tore x ^\z-izr-^. 
society you are likelj' to hear more often " No " •"•.-- " '■■■« ' 

I will give you yet another illustratioa. I Li^.e r. "it-:-- 
a friend, Mr. Kano by name. He is a sr-.iU =r.i rl^- t-^r 
person. Once on board a mail steamer, as Kiz: ■stT '.i':^: *!.■. 
to Europe there was a big and robust Ru jm ?.t: T:.a.t r.-^n'-iz 
thinking very little of my friend, gave him^eL' iin izii t,-ie< 
to pick a quarrel with him. Kano kept himsel: cu:tT -a , — 
exercising great patience and endurance. At kit! h-.'»e'.r- 
he accepted the challenge of the Russian andprw*t6er: t: In" 
it out. The whole ship was surprised at the sdea ■.:' ■- L-'-.^ 
Jap going to fight the big Russian ! Witiir: l -:£■'* 
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however, after the combat bad commenced the Russian t 
to'ask for mercy. The Russian did not know that Kano 
was a scholar and at the same time a great master of the 
Jujitsu. A similar story is told about the late Captain 
TaJtasaki, son of Baron Takasaki, who was killed dui' 
last year in a battle of the present war. in a naval colli 
in America, where he was a cadet, there was a big America 
who was very offensive and often provoked and insulted 
Takasaki. The latter for a long time patiently endured 
the affront, but when it became unendurable he challenged 
the big American and forced him by a single combat to 
ask his pardon. There was no difficulty for Takasaki in 
the matter, as he was a good student of the Jujitsu, being 
one of the l)est disciples of Kano, but the American boy 
did not know it ! The secret of the teaching of the Jujitsu 
hes in the fact that every pupil is enjoined to i:se the art 
only in extreme cases when its use is inevitable. 

Self-restraint and modesty manifest themselves in ew 
phase of social life. In the West it is not rare for a mott 
to praise her daughter before others, of for a man or wife I 
do the same for his or her life-partner. It is, no doubt, i 
outcome of the extraordinary growth of individualism, I 
the matter is looked upon from a different point of i ' 
in Japan. There, we regard our near relatives as thouj 
they were a part of ourselves when we speak of them ^ 
other f>eople ; hence foreigners would be surprised whea t 
hear that we have such expressions as " My stupid f "'^ 
" My rustic wife," or " My foolish son," but with f 
sound no more strange than when here one t 
" Your humble servant." 

This leads me to say something about our familya 
With us the sense of duty for mutual assistance f 
relatives is felt more keenly than it is in the '^~ 
course our old family system had some shortct 
it had the advantage of promoting good feelings I 
different members of a family or near relativ< 
growth of individualism, of course, has its advanta^; 1 
notions have been introduced into japan of late to a c 
sidcrable extent, and have been recognized by law. 
is, however, a fear of some sliocks being inflicted by it < 
the good parts of our family system. It seems desirable t 
take some care in the matter. However it may be, I i 
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say that in former days this sense of imTzsl £ 

coupled with the economic condinon of tb 

state of the administrations of the ( 

way in promoting the comfort azKl i^^pp. 

classes. Outsiders sometimes sav JaDsr s sc- -s^rr r»>x 

in the way of public charities, such zs the tszxhio^^Dezz z 

poor-houses, hospitals, etc., but. as a *2s.tt£r :c i&n. 

was formerly scarcely any need of that kryf : n 

the condition of things has changed znd zttcst rsrrr^ois 

came into existence, and I fear th&t the => 

the more thev will become necesarr. W* a: 

benefits of the introduction of Eziv 



admit the necessity of znteniatxical rrus be: n zna 
respect, that is to say, the separatxc zi n± isii zox 
we have to recognize that the c4d dzscriKroDc 5 bencaiff 
more keen on account of these very facu. Lsf ±1 
it behoves us to look after the gsMTaZ cccr±iiaL n: 
people, always kindly, and to rrr^zi:** ±i» :r;Lns-ii«* 
instincts of the public at large : br: zrxz -riii.-: v* m-* 
noticed we need not fear anv Iskck :•: i. - r ":;.^^ — m--. 
disposition in our nature. We bad thii ri?nir- n 1 
dajrs, only in a different manner. The zzly le-*- 
now have is to adapt it to modem r»czz^ 
people have already shown their cap&r 
Those who have seen our oreazizatjic 



rrr H — rs-tr 



Society would not be inclined to oxi^syyt rzsz tii* f «cs 
are incapable of establishing that 



Some people over-praise things JacarKse «2ii r^'-s 
that Japanese babies do not cry. ifrr ht^THs r-r -j 
much as your babies ; as a 
young babies, cr>ing is to 
development of their lung: ; 

rigid though our parents are. ther 'jkzzi'x r. «. 2 
sense be accused of being 




j-z^*:i- 



is no necessity for creating a scoerr ::r -j:i* zrv- ^firu-.r .^ 
cruelty to children in Japan. Ntv^he Jics«^»^ -Jwrjr > 
accused of being cruel even to th " 
to kill living things is one cf th 
Buddhism. That notion was 
at large in times gone by. bet, 
doctrine, the nation seems' to hare 
idea almost unconsdoosly. 
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The introduction of cigars and cigarettes has cauj 
some difference in the smoking habits of the Japanese 
tending towards an augmentation of tobacco consumption. 
The import of all sorts of Western spirits, formerly unknown, 
also has caused some slight increase of the drinlung habit. 
But, for all that, the Japanese as a race are neither a drink- 
ing nor a very great smoking nation. You would scanxly 
ever meet with a drunkard in the street. The introductioQ 
of Western civilization brings with it its disadvantages as 
well as its advantages; but this we must put up with, for 
we cannot expect harmless soda-water to travel alone without 
its congenial friend — whisky 1 

I have already spoken about the introduction of the 
notions of individualism derived from the West, and this 
leads me to speak about the influence of Western civilizatioo 
upon our character and characteristics. It is no doubt 
exercising a great influence and producing a modiflcatioo, 
and I may say that scientific modes of Western thought 
and reasoning have already made a marked impression 
on our brain as a nation, but this change is taking place 
even with regard to customs and manners. Muiy 
houses are built after the European style, European dotba 
are worn by men and women, and to a great extent Ibe 
mode of living is also imdergoing some changes. It is all 
very well for the Westerners to say what a pity it is that oor 
ladies have cast away their costume. As a matter of (act, 
ladies do not wear European clothes as much as men do ; 
but speaking in a general way, the introduction of European 
customs and manners is also unavoidably an outcome of 
the changes of the time. We recognize many good points 
in European customs and manners, including tiic mode of 
living ; but apart from that, there are reasons why we should 
not stick to our old modes entirely. If we were still to 
fight with swords and spears you would consider us sava^ 
and barbarians, but when we kill hundreds and thousands 
of men by one blow of a bombshell, then you tell us we are 
civilized. Why should we stick to our old modes even if 
they were effective and useful ? This holds good with eveiy- 
thing. If we stick to old modes we remain for ever in the 
position of some inferior animal in the eyes of the Westerners. 
You may think that I go too far in saj-ing sucli things, but 
you cannot deny that there is some foundation for my 
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assertion. Of catnse I do net sct ~rsz fiig'.'.'iing at "*^- 
em cnstoins and mamKn s o^zilisin. L^ is "tag d^ 
the example of leather booes- bx sx i arz* '^xmx ii -air 
into a drawing-toaoi or si: we ljuil. -wan. nrr/ mats - 
There is no use ftn' yoo to ocpccfc rrsn ^nt -fuEL :3e ataiictT 
of you are saffeiing inmn tbe Jiia* i^ :e »«£. I z^bi 
most of yon, by givine toc <.!i ih- hdc :oc jaiirg tje 
difference between the E^inpe^ 2 ' " 
the squeezing of the OTnrst- biSKs x^^ j^ 
a matter of degree^ and nx if I •atnf xx j 
room in Japanese faaiarii I v^Tzii smor "-^'-TTrT^ ax :fn>=^ 
of ridicule, if not d twifvr- 

Let us hope that scane 'sa^ipr i'*-^'"" nxr 'vt n!i^i""-£jsi 
some day or other for the ix: ' ' ' 
and, moreover.as thine saad sz - 
incur great ecoooaiicai ioGses c ?:^=7-±aitc "m* isrt -a 
furnish a room to recxni i-rrnrr-r% sac. muoer nr nr 
compatiiots ; «e haTe t£> c£=t xZ»i=. -viei — sTj^Timy ^ 
pair of European baxs ind t. pur zi Jicantsae :^i^ Inr 
women h3.vc to buy arcdiaai^ ^j r jma ^ ^^ ^^ £.tr'i)>:in 
brooches ; in fact. «« Lat? to p>:^>e= ^'^' ^ " T TTg- ji XtiitHK 
sets — foreign and nazive^ I =97 Lsc b^^i^ic viniK m&r- 
ences, thou^ they aic otx gr*ar- zl =£ nsmns iSit samicci 
of the Western nazioos grre 3S iticzms -psy :r?g i T 
went to an Fngtigh scd^i^ s Ticti' ji 117 -t'^^sma iir>sE 
I should be laq^ied al ; wen Izzf-Z' i rrgrj :r '—— "^ 
wedding in the same pbce «r=*»z :'i~q)r jl rt^suuc ii:^:^ 
they would say that I was ryv I: I jnw; ?r*a»ji lai 
English ladies at a party I ^aZ 'Zikm zr. —■'* ■£ -b.- Ci."-^. 
hastily when I shaike haodt -wrh. :^ ".Tgria^ ^^ ^3,- ; 
shall have to pat tlusn od ^asL -±jt -h-t" miowsr r>^ .' 
shake hands with the FrsKi. i^fr ; lac i Z aii — j--» - -rsi. 
I would offend both of t£ie=- 




THE questions that are frequently asked me as to the 
constitution and working of the army of Japan may 
be said to revolve in two very small orbits round two main 
objects of curiosity. How does Japan get her men ? How 
does she train her officers ? And both questions are three 
parts answered in a very few words : " Universal Service," 
and a ready acceptance of Napoleon's maxim that in war 
" the moral is to the physical as three to one." 

I shall endeavour, however, to the best of my ability to 
answer both questions in a little further detail by explain- 
ing, in the first place, how it is that we have found universal 
service so much better suited to our requirements than amy 
other system that we could adopt or desire ; and, secondT 
how the Government of Japan has aimed in the c 
studies prescribed for those seeking commissions in 
array to postpone the acquirement of technical t 
inviUuable and indispensable thoiigh that is fully re< 
to be, to the inculcation of loyalty and the soldierly s 

First, then, with respect to Universal Service, upon v 
subject my views may be regarded as accepted, by commoo 
consent, by all the citizens of the Japanese Empire, high 
and low. 

I. We have found that system superior to our old system. 
wherein fighting men formed a distinct class and made 
military duties a sort of profession in their families. M ) 
first some people laboured under an apprehension I' 
troops consisting of men recruited by the universal s 

' A letter addressed to I^rd Newton &ad printed In Tht h 
Strviu Jountal, November, 1904, and a letter addressed t 
MaK<i><^> Military expert, and printed in the WtiiminsUr Cm 
October, 1904, blended togetbcr. 
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system, who would naturally be taken fricz H -Jlisi* 
might not be so efficient as those cctis=~x :;: r^^ -"ti: 
belonged to the class just mentioDed. eii stj: iijs^:r^ 
had traditional and natural procliviiits ::c =LniJ7 rr^::* 
.This apprehension, however, wa* ah-je*— -tT ±=T'=Ic-i ':^ 
the practical experience gained dTirins -jje ■zvl -nr :c r*-— 
This was a campaign in which the trer^l j:~^ni>=,T 
troops, organized not long before ce "p::^^ '- :zL"~-rsu 
conscription basis, conten(kd against tL-e 7=2£rLiir>r n-rr-i 
samurai of Satsnma, the most wa™ir :: iZ ■it lzi-jt^-: 
military clans of Japan. The leader :: zzit T^irrrnjii 
was Saigo Takamori, who as an iadiviciil -rss -.¥frLiz>i. 
the most popular person in the land, uz si::rr.t:z.- :■: :ir c^iir 
services which he had previously rKXj*r*d r^. ' — .^ --. 
cause. It was a conflict in whidi I n^y x z^tc^rr.fi -.: 
mention that I had the honour oi ierrz:* zir^ vr-^rr- 
though not, strictly spealdne. in a — "^ --r -jJiZ.^Tr- I 
was an officer on the Stafi of the r/- ."-— i-. -.t-^— -"■ ,> ^- 
official designation being that of a i^rr^iarr --. t>: ~ ^ 
Department. We then found iha* =rc rrjir -h": ■ rz.- 
pulsory service system were capat'k c: b*±:£ =:ii: t-zz —sr- 
efficient as a compact body than w*t» tb* ua».»sr. -n^-j^ --.,- 
older system, wherein the efiec:= li cii.:r:lr.*T -tt- j i^/-- 
what subservient to individual pfcrs-^^. &wjir^ vj: -jI 
system was not equal to the deinasdi :: =j:»iin - "— • - 
organisation for many other nasom. 

2. We had also some experience ■■'. r ^ 1l~-- i - 

of the Tokugawa regime) of tL<^ s-'-Ti'^.! ■«-.rt.T-f • 
voluntary sj-stem. But we hiv^r :■.-.-■; --.- ■•■ : . - 

system superior to it, on point? -ai^rr- vi.:'-. 

many respects to be desired sixAt H -rlriz .r. -t j- - ■ - 

3. Compulsory senice put; itt air.-j~.- -■, >-j ^ ..- 

It would be almost implausible to —----'- -_v, '^.. 

soldiers on active service and in tte r^^rT".- v^- - - - .1 — - . 
we now spend were it not on acoy::^*. :; -Jul -.-'-. -^ 

4. The system of universal ser.vj; t*ji,; -■ --.... .- 
citizen of the land feel his Tesp<>niibiL— ,- -.■' ':-\ i--.-. - . 
keenly — in other words, makes him ir,-,T* '■-.- -/ -, - - - . - - . 
This sentiment goes down to the Icr**:- £7*J-J.-' ■/- - ' I .. 
not only the men, but also the woskz; -'•- •■.-,-- 
come to share it with the men who art *■■ -■ - -'.\- 

5. The nation becomes more Vjir-i^r. -,-. -- ^ .■ r 
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recmits coining into contact with men hailing from all 
parts of the country, and with men of all sorts, belonging 
to different sodal grades or professions in Ufe, and through 
reaUzing that the great common cause of their mission or 
duty is above the particular interests of locahties or classes 

6. The system does good in regard to physical develop- 
ment and personal disciphne, which latter enables a man 
to be more punctual and regular in his habits, and more 
enduring of hardships than he would otherwise be. 

7. Universal service gives to the people at large, as weD 
as the recruits themselves, little chance of looking down upon 
military occupation as an unelevated profession, which is t 
great thing for keeping up the general tone of the Army. 

8. The universal service system dispenses with the 
necessity of employing all sorts of devices to induce men 
to enlist under the national flag for military service. It also 
enables the country to obtain, on the whole, more desirubte 
recruits, from its very nature. 

9. Men under the system of personal military service seem 
to be more animated with a sense of the duties devolving 
upon each individual than are those under the voluntary 
system, because the idea of being " on hire " never enten 
nto their minds. 

10. The troops organized under this system seem to be 
more amenable to military discipline than those under 
voluntary systems, inasmuch as the discipline could not be, 
it was found, so strictly enforced upon the latter as the 
former. This has been demonstrated unmistakably npun a 
recent occasion in China (during the occupation), when both 
kinds of troops were stationed in the same locality. 

11. The system helps the spread of intelligence among 
the people at large. 

12. The part of our military instruction wliich we caU 
" spiritual education," to which the greatest attentioo is 
paid, and which really is an ele\-ated ethical teaching, tmbOM 
the " men " with fine moral sentiments, especially oo ttw 
Uncs of patriotism and loyalty, and these sentiments are 
not only of great use to them while in actual ser\*ice, but 
also after they have left the ranks. This branch of military 
instruction does not seem to exist in other countries in the 
same way as it does in Japan, but, with us, it cannot fafl 
to be beneficial to the country, for these sentiments are 
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carried back to every comer of the land by the "men 
after a few years* active service. 

13. Universal service makes the spread of the puiiotic 
as well as the martial spirit more feaaUein allthescboafe, 
because that system makes every boy expectant <A beujuii n g 
a soldier at some time or other. 

14. At one time there was some fear that meo rrtJnmig 
from barracks to their rustic or urban homes might mac* 
themselves arrogant and detestable among their noeiboixs. 
and would be more or less unfitted to reven to their o rigri a. 
occnpations. But this fear pro%'ed to be wholly gr ort c P egL 
the more so as years went on, for a very good reasoo. jo rori r. 
that the number of men similiarly placed to thanse^vs 
increased with time, and no one man in partic::lir c^ad 
venture to rank bimgplf as the only hero. 

15. We do not notice that there is any material desnaEc: 
in r^ard to the general economic cooditioD of the CMiiZsy 
— at all events, in any appreciable degree — aisaine r'sc 
universal obligatory service, tbong^ we must admit "j* :he 
labour performed by the men during service s - j s p rvix.- 
tive in character from its very nature. Its dif ia ct 
appears to be fuUy recompensed by subseqoest adrirtACK. 

Such are, then, the chief adv'antages of th^ axspzjarxr 
servi(x system which we have adopted in Jap^n. tai vt 
have never had the least cause for regretting it. A; £:k wt 
experienced some difficulty in adopting it. of 073st bKHSat 
its introduction was effected at the time vba ritt 'jH 
miUtaiy system retained in great measure it; i-»xr. rS-jy 
the feudal regime had already ceased to eiia is 1 ^jc:i--L 
sj'stem. There was also a popular risng rf iir=i!n x 
rather a large scale, which came aboat t. tiit rZfjvza 
way : The phrase " blood tax " was used— pciaos ■"-r'r 
vertently— in the ordinance which first £Z33=iar rz^ 
adoption of the system. This phrase was seiKi ^doc'-t l 
man who was not satisfied with the variwis rrj-jU -^^ 
were then being made, and he represented to LJrj^ii^iirz:^^- 
the meaning of the term " bkwd tax " as h'-^H-r nzi-rrji 
the squeezing out of one's blood. The inci(ie=t -nL ijr-' 
gether a ridicubus one, and only proved Lot tAsh- -^C 
are to be led astray by agitators ; but the bet r-nim--^- 
we actually experienced some trouWe dq i^ krv^ 
Such notions, however, were soon disrated, iz^ tie •'- -~ 
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is now heart and soul in favour of conscription ; it i 
garded as the one essential factor in the country's defd 
system. If the time should ever arrive when all nal 
may dispense with armaments in tola, so much the I 
of course ; but until that blissful day shall dawn, }a\ 
must stick to tlie system of universal military service t ' 
she has already adopted. 

And now with regard to the second point in j 
the question. How does Japan train her officers ? 

The faculty wliich it is considered as above all 
most important for officers — as, indeed, for all soldia 
to be equipped with is " soldierly spirit," and therefore f 
chief object of their education is expected to be the nai 
ing of this spirit among them. Then, too, each offi 
regarded in the sphere of his competency as a com 
as well as an instructor, and therefore he is expected t 
equipped with both "knowledge" and "capacity," 



EDUCATION 

Education is the means for advancement of knoi 
and capacity. The education of officers, however, is tol 
gradually advanced according to the position occupied by 
them, so that the chief under whom an officer works has to 
give him from time to time an " independent mission " 
based on the different stages of his career, thereby cam- 
pleting his training step by step. The chief and senior 
officers of each group are expected to be responsible for 
the junior officers, and therefore they are expected to be 
exemplary in their conduct themselves. All officers ait 
also expected to be diligent in their endeavour for tbe 
improvement of their own knowledge and capacity, it 
may here be mentioned, once for all, that much stress is 
always put upon the so-called "independent missions" 
(or duties), as being the best and quickest nteans of cul- 
tivating an officer's capacity for indept-ndcnt actions, and of 
sapping the pernicious idea that he is to remain a mere 
dependent upon some one else's initiative. 

The main responsibility for tlic education of officers fa 
put upon the shoulders of the chiof of the corps of offio^re, and 
the course of the education is broadly <£vided i 
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branches: (i) Technical Training, which consists of 
regimental duties, including those of field mancen^T^; 
(2) Scientific Training, which consists of (a) i*Tnter works, 
(6) discourses ; (c) war games, (i) topographical sun-cvs 
{€) discourses on the spot, (/) practice in the art of war by 
the aid of maps. 



SOLDIERLY SPIRIT 



Soldierly spirit is explained in the instruaions a* crc- 
sisting of (I) loyalty and sincerity, (2) braven- and o:irs*T. 
(3) trustworthiness and truthfulness. (4) respect for &zrxs, 
(5) exercise of frugality, (6) scrupulous observance of .xcrter- 
and (7) mindfuhiess of miUtarj- disciphne. With •-^ 



too, is joined a due sense of the respon5ibiLt>- devcijr^ 
upon every indi\idual, as well as the cultivatko cf pi-fu: 
in " initiative." A careful consideration of ti>5se p*:c:ti 
is to be kept in \iew in all military educatioiL 



TECHNICAL TRAINING 

When an officer is newly commisaoned he is fir 'JJt fn* 
year given a number of new recruits wh-^m 'zjh his t: zn^. 
he himself at the same time is expected by 5.:' i.xz£ v. hrjrzzrt 
experience in the regimental duties znirr ti/r 5^#im^*C't- 
ence of the senior officers, espec-illy th-^ -ci-^rr-rg z^jzr 
of the company to which he bekogs- As i nan-tr :«:' iii:" 
the responsibility for training n*r»- :fi-j^ 5 -ir: ^•:c -ii^ 
shoulders of the chief of each a-jciz^zj. Tins •-ii* zi^ 
officer is to do his work under sn •* zzTrfz^izrjizr. r:«jr.r:. ' 
as the case may be ; but Lis evtrr jc: s 5ih--*rr --". Var 
criticism and correction of the o-icrLSzii:!^ :»fi-j^- ".c -:>: 
company, whilst the latter 25 eizen*?i Vrtiivr: :-'jv. 
criticism and correction, to eh* nri^ init iitin-j-.r^i^ 
useful suggestions to his T^nrrj yj — 'rrrr.CHC r'-r'-- -^ 
senior officers submit in tziz. tz zzj^ sr>*r:rr.*;:i o»::i".> -j 

m 

their superior according Vj zt^s rizx. zkz zi tvr>t a i 
degree less as their pcez-ifxx 
As to field manoeovies, 
battahon is to order the lif^--irr^--t izr; b--i>-imn^n;«nr . v 
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his battalion prior to the last ten days of September 
every year, to execute some field manceuvres with a group 
of men under his independent command. The comtnaDding 
officer of a regiment is to give orders to the captains of his 
regiment in a similar way. The time, the number of n»en, 
and other details befitting particular cases are prescribed 
in detail. With regard to the troops which, from the 
nature o: their composition, cannot practise the field man- 
ceuvres with opposing forces, they are to be ordered to 
practise with " independent missions " some of the dabes 
appertaining to their specialities. The manceuvres and 
special practices thus executed are to be reported within 
forty-eight hours by the officers who have charge of them 
to the commanding officer of the corps of officers (through 
the commanding officer of the battalion in case of infantry 
or artillery), with sketches. The meritorious among these 
reports are forwarded to the commanding officer of the 
division {in case of infantry to the chief of the brigade). 
The officer through whom the reports are sent will, when 
forwarding them to his superior, in every case add his own 
observations on a part or the whole of each report. 

The very best of these reports are submitted to the per- 
sonal perusal of the Emperor. These reports, however, are 
not to be confused with the general reports which are 
made by the responsible chiefs of the divisions or battalions 
on these aHairs on each occasion. 



SCIENTIFIC TRAINING — [a) WINTER WORKS 



Every captain, heutenant, and sub-heutenant of 
corps of officers has during the winter season of every _ 
to draft an answer to a question on some subject on eii 
military science or practical military duties. The snbject 
is to be selected and given by the chief of the corps. One 
for captains, one for lieutenants, and one for sub-lieutenants 
in case of infantry and artillery ; the subject of lieutenants 
and sub- lieutenants is given by the chief of the battaKoo 
annually on December i, and the answers must be finished 
and sent in by March I of the next year. In reporting these 
answers the procedure is the same as in the case of reports 
of manceuvres. 
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(6) 



Discourses are to be given bam time to time in each 
corps of officers by majors, raptainSj and senior lieotenants 
on the history of some war, or on some sobject of whkfa 
the kctnrer hiats made a special stody, or on his expenenoe 
when sent on duty or for stody, say, to a militaiy school, 
or to some foreign country, or any sodi occurrences as these 
in connexion with himself. The subject of the lecture is 
either to be set previously by the duef of the corps or to 
be s^roved by tiie latter on the Bf^hcsJboa of the lecturer. 

(c) WAR GAMES 

War games are to be i^actised frequently by each corps 
of offic^y irrespective of seasons, 

(i) TOPOGSAPHICAL SURVEYS 

Topographical surveys are frequently to be executed by 
captains, lieutenants, and sub-heutenants, whenever it k 
practicable in the neig|ibourhood of each garrison, and imder 
the direction of the chief of the corps. 

(e) DISCOUSSES OH THE SPOT 

The chief of every corps of officers is personaDy to kad 
out one or other portion, in turn, of the officers under Lis 
command to the field, and there appropriate disoxmes 
are to be given under his own supervision. 

(/) PRACnCE OF THE AST OF WAR OK MAFS 

The officers of each corps of officers are to hold z«^etiz^.* 
in their spare hours, under the supervision of tly^ chii^ <^ 
the corps, and practise the art of war by the aid of viitstblt 
charts and plans. 

fURIHER REICARKS 

It may not be quite unfitting here to de^-elop my stit/:- 
ment a little further. I have spoken of the broad 4vnsv^ 
of military education into two Inancfaes— Technical and 
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Scientific- The term " scientific " must not be taken 
its stricter sense, as appertaining to pure science. The 
original term in the text has the wide significance of " learn- 
ing " and " knowledge," and includes, as I have shown, 
matters which relate even to the morality of the troops. 
That branch of education when spoken of independently 
is called " spiritual education," Perhaps " mental " or 
ethical education " is easier to understand, but we call it 
" spiritual," because that brancli of our education is regarded 
as being expressly devoted to the nourishment of the best 
and highest spirits among all ranks, which at the same time 
is ethical, and it lays greater stress on the mental operations 
than on mere conventionalities. This part of education 
is regarded in our army as being of superlative importance, 
and the greatest possible attention is paid thereto. In 
this part of education the Imperial rescript for soldiers 
(1882), together with the Imperial educational rescript of 
1S90, plays the most essential part. In this branch of 
education, moreover, the duty which one owes to the Em- 
peror and to the country is inculcated as highest of all, and 
that duty is placed above any other consideration. In it 
the grand conception of loyalty is made to supersede all 
other thoughts — of home, of parents, of wife, of children, 
or of personal aims and mterests. As to the education of 
the rank and file, some matters may be with discretion 
entrusted to a non-commissioned officer, but the " spiritual 
education " must be always undertaken by the officers 
tlieraselves. There are no religious chaplains in our army. 
I may also mention that with us loyalty and patriotism 
exactly coincide with each other, and the tenns are syni 
mous, as it were, in their practical application. 



STAFF RIDES AND LARGER MANtBWRKS 



I may also add tliat there are several Staff rides to be 
practised each at least once a year. Annual autumn Beld 
manceu\Tes arc also carried out on a comparatively Urge 
scale within eacli division, beginning with the manoeuvres 
of the combined detachments ; next those of the brigades, 
and finally ending with those of the division ; the fiist 
two with opposing forces, and the last with imaginary forces 
of enemy on the opposing side. The peculiarity of these 
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manoeuvres is that at a certaiD stage every officer is ^ven 
a command one rank hi^er than that he is pn^ieily en- 
titled to. Again, two or three divisioDS perlonn combined 
manceuvres every year, and at an interval of a oeitaio 
number of jreais there are grand combined nsuKeovres of 
the Army and Navy. 

INSPECnONS 

I need hardly explain that there are se^'eral kinds <4 
'* inspections," both ordinary and extraordinary, annually 
performed at the proper season, and regulated by the 
ordinances relating to the subject. Some of the inspectioos 
are undertaken by special inspectors conunissioDed for the 
occasion by the Emperor, and others by the chief of a 
division or a brigade ex-oficio. 



EDUCATION PREPABATORY TO RECEIPT OF COMIOSSIOXS 

So far I have described what an officer has to do after be 
has received a commission, but my statements do not seem 
to be complete nnlftg a brief allusion be made to the pre- 
paratory stage of his education prior to being commissioned 
— i.e., during the stage of his cadetship. 

Cadets are divided into two classes ; (i) Candidates lor 
officers ; (2) quasi-officeis. 

Ihere are several schools, both Goi'emment and private, 
in which boys are tau^t with the special object of bwoming 
cadets. But it is not a necessary condition, in ofiering 
himself for cadet£^p, that one ^ould have been educated 
in one of these schools, provided he is equipped with certain 
educational qualifications. All the cadets are at £nt 
attached to one or other regiment for a certain period, and 
have to undergo their training hy going the ordinarj- ro ind 
of the duties both of the ordinary " men " and non-c/jmir.ii- 
sioned officers ; subject, however, to some diacriminati'/n 
which is made by the responsible officers betwe*m th'Ae 
cadets who have already received a certain amount of military' 
education in the schools above-mentioned and tho5>b who 
have not. During this period all cadets are treats, s^j f%r 
as their regular duties are concerned, exactly like tb^ ordin- 
ary rank and file or n<m-commissioned offi^rs, as tiM case 
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may be, except that they are associated with the officers 
in other respects, and that special and extra attention is 
bestowed upon them, calculated to be beneficial to them in 
their military career. 

After this stage the cadets are sent to the '" officers' school** 
There they are educated in such a way as to make them 
proficient in everything that appertains to their ultimate 
rank as commissioned officers. I will not detail the cur- 
riculum of the schools above-mentioned. Suffice it to say, 
that the courses prescribed are much on the same lines as 
those of the education of the officers, with a difference, of 
course, in degree. They are given both the technical trains 
ing and the scientffic one, including the "" spiritual *' one» 
on which so great stress is laid in all the stages of military 
education. 

The cadets are sent back, after having completed the 
necessary course in the *' officers' school," to their regiments* 
and they have to gain experience as *' quasi-officers " in 
the duties of officers for at least six months before they are 
commissioned. 

THE ARMY UNIVERSITY 

There is a military academy which is called " the Army 
University." Its chief aim is to obtain good staff offioeiSy 
and therefore promising young officers are drawn from 
different divisions and educated at this institution. The 
principal courses of study in this academy are, of course, 
directed to the acquisition of the theory of tactics, strategy, 
and cognate subjects connected with the higher brandies 
of miUtary education. 
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CHAPTER VI 

WOMAX'S EDCC&X109 ' 

THE positioo of woaan m Jqan has ^msn 
ent, to a significant extent, fraca liaa oL 
in other Asiatic coantries. I miring back tD 
Japan over thousands of jncaxs, ve see ibbzj 
figures of the fair sex. There haine been 
some brave, intdfigent, and la^jk 
been several henxnes fighlin}; ade hf 
warriors. There have been uuiii e mA 
artists. 

In fcurt, in the ninth caentnnr, vhea tae sabr i£ 
was in vogue, the cnltore of oar native Sesi^ 
mainly in the hands of the odxr sex. It 
had Mnrasaki Shikibo, the amlMJimfc g£ 
ManogaUai ; SdshonagQD, the amLm g ai 
fUhsoM ; and many odns. In the 
Tokogawa r^ime there were amr 
for their Chmese cnltnre, sodi as 
Saihin, Yema Saiko, Cho-KocuL T^ pedod iUB jintftBcei 
several lady poets, as Kcqgecso, Osm, Bgc3D. aid nfiea. 
Examples of patriotic mmen also *^**«>'* jistj e aiui ^ 
restoration of the Imperial r^gne. 

Women have ahiays c nju^ 'e d a bsB n 
though not to the same 
and thus we have pr oduce d fron tine v^ 
spicuous female figures in InstcifT. E*i»x tl 'xez ? 
such examples are not wandbg. 'We s» jaeSes ^saatfr^ jl 
educational institntkos in QoBa aad ^«^ ; ose ^ 
is even gone to Moogi 
chief as instroctiess in his fcnw>^ ^ 

Women's edncation. 
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From the very nature of the case, it is very diffi 
arrive at a satisfactory solution. Still, we realize the im- 
portance of it as much as do Europeans. Especially liave 
we done so from the time of the inauguration of the new 

' regime. Here I might cite an instance, wliich is not without 

1 interest. In 1871 a number of young girls were sent to 
America for their education, one, now the wife of Admiral 
Uriu, whose name is well known in connexion with the 
present war ; another is the Marchioness Oyama, wife of 

J Marshal Marquis Oyama, head of tlie General Staff of Japan. 

' I am far from speaking confidently of the problem as 
solved in Japan. I will but give a brief description of its 
present concUtion, basing my materials mainly on different 
official reports. 

In Japan the system of elementary education is most exten- 
sively carried out. There is no village where a school is not 
provided at the public expense. Elementary education is 

I'compulsory, every child having to be educated, though some 

I relaxation is made under exceptional circumstances. Elemen- 
tary scliools are divided into two grades : ordinary elemen- 
tary and higher elementary schools. Ordinary elementary are 
for children of the age of six and upwards, for four years, 
and that of higher elementary education from the age of 
nine. In the case of the latter the period of their school 
education is not uniform, because some may join bigber 
schools after certain years, and some may leave school in 
the middle of the course. But in case of children who go 
through the ordinary course the period is four years. 

In these preliminary schools boys and girls are taken in 

without any distinction, though, for the convenience of 

teaching, the classes are generally formed separately. Let 

-1 me now proceed with statistics, taken from the .innaal 

( reports of the Minister of Education for igoi^o?. It relates 

] to Japan proper, including the islands of Yezo and Liuchia, 
but not Formosa. 

The number of children in that school year was : Boys, 
3,876.495 : girls, 3.590,391 ; total, 7,466,886. 

Of these, children attending the ordinary eJementary 
schools were : Boys, 1,714,509 ; girk, 1,632,018 ; total, 
3.34&.527. 

Those who completed the ordinary elementary cotme 
were : Boys, 1,462,977 ; girls, 911,422 ; total, 2,374.399. 
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The total number of dukbcn of 
prescribed course of edocatkiii 
3,177486 ; giris, 2,543440 : ^«^ 5^-? 

The total number of piqjils 

was as f oflows : — 
Those belonging to poblk sdx»k laDdai^K '3^ 

to normal schools) : Bovs, 71 

936,193. 

private 



3*437 \ total, 7,705. Tbos. tie tccal umifir! 3 pmiK 
in the higher course were : Bovs, 7X^3^ - ceb. -Ti-u joi 

total, 943,898. 

The percentage of bojrs reoemK ganLtf.u.iL iir :nsE-iz 
was 9378 of the whole diexbie scbcxi pscnuszn. Ij 
percentages of giils was Si'So. 

I may here also mentiGO tiat in popdcns nvxs 
kindergarteos 



so universally admitted dat thprg b 2. ersc i^Mra-ir^ r -q 
increase their number. In tbeae. oaossa. xcl »«■ 
and girls, aged from three yeas ^ tiu:3i& se ic a^rimam.^ 
to ordinary elementary scfaixfe axe t2css. Tie suni-Sz ic 
training are games, singing. OLini*gsrri:r, 21111 'launcrids^ 
There were in the year under ocr oxsaoerstxiL r^ innur. 
and 72 private kindergarteDS — a vxsl cc 25c . iod iie 
L — X i^£ — X- attejjjnig those pG±fic kjfidezzsTRas -ra 



Boys, 10,327; girls 8,972; vxkL i^^x. Tjar vt 
private ones was : Boys, 2,233 • ?2^ ^-^17 - "i'**^ x. ^f::. 
Aggregate total, 23,671. 

After the elementaiy schools ^ ^lizcsrauL tc tiit 'z0''r'. 
and girls takes sqmrate coorses. Tier* ir* ixcu*' yjnx »* 

- hi^w 



There are also many private sdixes ix 'sex ^^* 
education. 

The relative percentage of the m* ar-^t^try 
schools is much less when oomparad'wrl >^a^ -j^ ^ «^^^ 
attending similar schools, partly frxz ±gt -p*rr irLrnr* -r: 
women's position, and parthr'on vj - - - - * 



methods of their study also are lyx 



appficasa*. Tiii vj~,t< iim 



▼ JUil 



t general wstac*: -.i 

Estody in tiit i^p« y^.^,^,^ ..^ 
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women, I quote part of the annual report of the &Cintster o 

Education. 

The course of study in the higher schools for wmnen extends over 
(out years, but ma^y be further extended or curtailed by one yetr, 
according to local circumstances. In addition to general coorses, wup- 
plementary courses not exceeding two years may be provided for too 
benefit ol those desiring to study such arts as are necessary lor 
women ; special art courees extending over not less than two and 
not more than four years, may be established in addition to general 
courses. Special courses of two or three years may also be so losti- 
tnted, for the benefit of those graduates who are desirous to puisno 
some special branches of study. 

The qualifications of applicants for admission are : age, 
twelve years and upwards ; [>ossession of attainments at 
least equivalent to those who have completed the second 
year's course of higher elementary schools. The number 
of such schools for the year 1901-2 was : Public, including 
one connected with higher normal school for women, 61 ; 
private, 8 ; total, 6g ; and the number of pupib was : 
Public, 14,975 ; private, 2,240 ; total, 17,215 ; and the 
number of graduates was ; Public, 2,778 ; private, 812 ; 
total, 3,590. 

The regulations for the courses of instruction relative 
to higher schools for girls are given thus in the first artide 
of the ordinance of the Educational Department for such 
schools : — 

The courses of Instruction In the higher schools for womea 
should be : Moral precepts, Japanese language, (oroign Uagoag*, 
history, geography, mathematics, science, drawing, tndnliis for 
domestic affairs, cutting out and sewing, music and gymnutics. 

In coses where the period of school years is shortened foraign 
languages shall be omitted. 

The foreign language shall be either English or French. 

Foreign languages may be omitted, or may be mode oo cqrtiMMl 
conmin all cases. 

Huaic may be omitted for those pupils for whom the art amy be 
deemed difficalt. 

Besides the courses enumerated above, pedagogy or handicrafts, 
or either of them, may be added as an optional couiwi, exceptioK 
the cases where the period of school j-ears is shortened." 

There is a college for girls situated in Tokio, and called 

the Hi^er Normal School for Women. Tlie object of this 

college is for training instructors for higlier scho<^ for girls 
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and for prefect uial imiiiujI 
is divided into a Litexatme 
Art coarse. The first 
language, Chinfse fitaatme, 
mnsiCy gymnastics. 

The second counMis e s ednca. 
matics, jdqrsics, cfaennstiy, 
nasties. 

The tninl couipn 
chemistiy, domestic 
handiwork, drawings and 
the Japanese languge and 
practice of penmandiqi. Tbe 
ment is divided into two ~ 
hold manafiement, and the 





post-gradnate 

and a trainmg conxse fat 

tated as distinct oomses d 




for women, an dementazr m±C0cL ad & 

also organiied in cw i iiriin 

The course of study for the 

years, the post-gradnate 

elective course over four 

kindergarten condnctofs ov^et 

special course being fijced at 

The number of pupils in tb& ? 
311, and of graduates 86. Onectft^ 
was Miss Yasui, who was fthratr 
gone to Siam lately by msiuzijL ^ ^Dtt 'jasa. 
countiy, to instruct the vonea pccus 3eE» J 
women's schocd is attached to tSsi wsus0iL Tie tsuzn^ 
study extends over fire naxsi. a 
higher schools for women. 

There is a hi^ier scfaod for gsdi 
It is designfd to provide the mtaan <f scittTse 
method of w(»nen's rdnratioB, sasd iSo f it zut picas vt 
college an opportunity of prKbcal tnomK 
education. 




t IT 
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The number of pupils in that i*a? was ^^, i^^ncouri'^ 



91- 
An elementary school is abo zsxsis^ v, ^ut 

is also designed to afiordtfaemeaas "jI a.ii g rn ^ 
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of general education, and to secure the pupils in the coDcge 
an opportunity for practical training in teaching cliildren. 
It is divided into three sections. The first section represents 
an elementary school in connexion with a higher school (or 
girls, and is provided with ordinary and higher elementary 
school courses. The second section comprises both ordinary 
and higher-school courses. The third represents an ordinary 
elementary school organized as a single-class school. The 
course of study varies from two to four, according to the 
sections. 

The nimiber of pupils in ordinary elementary course was 
323, of whom 80 were boys and 243 girls ; and that of those 
in higher elementary course was 139, of whom 28 were boys 
and III girls. 

This gives a total of 462, 108 of whom were boys and 354 
girls. 

A kindergarten is also attached to the college. 

For the purpose of training women teachers, special 
normal schools for women are instituted in some provmoci, 
whilst in others a section is provided for women in the 
ordinary normal school for males. 

There is a school for women under tlie direct auspices al 
the Empress, It is under the control of the Minister of Ibe 
Imperial Household, and not of the Minister of Education. 
It is called the Peeress's School, and, natiu^ally, the women 
belonging to the noble families have the right of first en- 
trance, though the door is not shut against the daughters 
of other respectable famiUes. Here also a kindergarten is 
attached. 

There is an Academy of Music in Tokio under the control 
of tlie Minister of Education. The course is divided inio 
{i) preparatory, (2) main, (3) post-graduate, (4) normal, and 
(5) elective. In the Academy both men and women are 
admitted. 

Besides Japanese teachers, there were five foreign teachers 
in the school year of igoi-2. — two German, one American, 
one Russian, one Frendi. 

As to private establishments (or female education, tbe 
method, style, and origin are so various that it is bi^wnd 
my power to attempt any doar description of them. I 
may, however, mention a few types of schools. 

Ttie Tokio Jiogakkwan occupies a unique position. The 
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idea was started bv some foreign ptils=±rraES x rsr- 
nexioD with a foreign philanthro|«: tt.w^h: : ± s . i l ~ .si ^ 
the province of this school to teadi i^lbeyx- zm =s zcr'nrz 
is to educate yonng giils of a respectable da^E :z T^e A::^:- 
Saxon attainments. The idea was ta tet : -= rv ie^^ril 
eminent personages, coDtribations to t^ r^sd iiti^e :i>-3 
made by both native and foragn petrrxs. It ijsc rvjsrr-is 
some special patronage from the Impe;^ Kjiseti-aL ..itt 
number of pupils in October, 1903. was zy.. ic:xrzrx 1: l 
recent periodical on female edocaOGC 

There is a cdl^e for giris in Tocia oIj^ -±± W-.chz. * 
University. The name may be sxsetTLsZ •^r,-rr-rm-^ 
if compared with men's miii'eisties. bet it irrr nz.i ~ "j:c- 
prises a vast number of female aspirants. !t nr^in^ z :.fs. 
at present, if we include all prepozaxirv cni^rses izriczei 
to it. 

There are also various institntiaiK wb=» ezis =a-r 5:^1^7 
medidoe, pictorial arts, *«i4ini<-3l tndsstry, er^c —1 — r^-* 
and agricultore. 
There are not many women phrsiciars priri^iia' 'vrr. I 

have seen some notified as pasang State *^-- ■■-•■■n- 

There are also many private stlLccb fcr zr"* **r.t.-bif»^ 
by foreign missions in Tokio, Yciotazia. ^isr.^s- ■'■= =-> ^ 
Kobe, Kioto, and many other places. Marr it tir= ir» 
doing praiseworthy services for tbe ed:jca=i:c '.i -w^-c^:. 

There are in the dty of Tokio 73 a±y>jU c^ sZ "*~.-^ f-.r 
female education. These inclade tbe ^±t'xj& rasrj'.cei 
before, and also among them are inrhyW siiVia 5'.r =j> 
wifery and nuisiiig ; but in a vast majocttr tt tisr. •.r^r.ir-.- 
comses of instruction are given. 

A few words about the occopatioes 01 ticsk:- yU:z. iZii 
women are pretty equally proportMoei = 'l^-s-- t,-. u-it 
the fair sex in Japan has greater chacos cf '^j T.trrrrt 
than in some other countries. Wbai tij*-.- ar* — 1— -^ -. ■ ^-. 
are mostly contented with kx^ang aft*r ti.-?3 'z.:r.^':.-X-, 
afiairs and malring themselves gwid wt-/*s si::! :zjr.'^jr^. 
But there are a laige number of women vzizL'-.-.-'ni - -.t>^,Ti- 
tive works, such as cotton, aDt, and pa^^ '— ~i i_: --. 
the public institutions, the number of wometi *=it.J-,--^ :: rj-- 
great ; but a considerable number are tacp^cr.**! *= -'---J^ 
tors in schools ; and those who are leK Irxv^LiTji v.,-! -jt-,. 
fewer attainments are em[dqyed to a coDsiderii* »z*,*:l- 
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in different post and telephone offices and in some branches 
on the railway. Many private companies of different kinds 
have begun to employ women clerks as an experiment, and 
in most cases they have already proved successful. 

It seems that there is good hope for women acquiring a 
wider field for the display of their talents. 

It might not be quite out of place to add a few words 
about more or less important institutions organized by 
ladies. There are some twenty of such in Tokio : the 
Charity Hospital, under the direct patronage of the Empress, 
with her Imperial Highness Princess Arisugawa as the 
Chief of the Council ; the Japanese Ladies' EdocatiiMul 
Society, with her Imperial Highness Princess Kanin as 
President ; the Special Society for Nursing the Sick, under 
the direct patronage of the Empress, in connexion with the 
Red Cross Society ; the Japanese 1-adies' Sanitarj' Society, 
the Ladies' Society for Orphans, the Society for Nursing 
Infants belonging to female prisoners, and such-like, with 
eminent ladies as presidents. Most of them are doing their 
work well. 

A society for female charity handicraft is under the presi- 
dency of Miss Parker, of England. 

There are many similar institutions in the provinces. 

Proportionately, the mental capacity of Japanese women 
to men seems to be pretty similar to that which their Westen 
sisters are supposed to bear to the men. We cannot, of 
course, predict what will be women's place in the social 
sphere at large in future ; but one thing is certain : the 
educational system for women has been extended, together 
with that for men, to a proportion that Japan has never 
before known. Their emulation and aspiration increase 
year by year, so that the supply of educational inatitutioiis 
is always far behind the demand. 



CHAPTER VII 

HASA-KIRI : ITS REAL SIGNIFICANCE ' 

HARA-KIRI ! The word has been before us, of late 
at every turn. In translating it the English equiN-a- 
lent is often given as *' disembowelling " — -a ghastly tenn, 
and, moreover, inappropriate. '* Happy despatch " was 
formerly the phrase employed ; it is, as it seems to me, a far 
better term, though how that expression originated no one 
se^ns to know. The matter itself, to the Western notion, is 
already not an agreeable one to talk about, but the recent 
translation of the term makes it worse. It may not be wholly 
without interest for the reader if I try to explain, though 
with some diffidence, from the very nature of the subject, the 
true signification of the act, and at the same time endeavour 
in some d^ree to account for the sensitiveness displayed 
by my own countiy-people at the misapprehensions produced 
by a wrong translation. 

Literally, of course, hara-kiri is " belly-cutting," and this 
is the expression in common use, but kappuku, or more 
usually seppuku, is the word raployed by persons of refine- 
ment, the actual meaning, however, being the same as hara- 
kiri. Seppuku and kappvku are expressions coined from 
Chinese. There are vigoroos Anglo-Saxon terms in use in 
Great Britain which people of taste often prefer to replace 
— at afternoon tea, for example — by something, perhaps 
equally forcible, derived from the Latin. The instance is 
similar. 

Seppuku vras, in the feudal period, an honourable mode 
of committing suicide. It was unknown to the Japanese 
of ancient days, and was a custom which grew with the age 
of chivalry. With us, in the Far East, to hang oneself is 

* T"** NiiuU0iitk Ctntttry and A/Ur, December, 1904. 
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looked upon as the most cowardly of all methods of s^^ 
destruction, and drowning oneself or taking poison vras 
deemed to be no better. Even to shoot hin»elf was, in a 
Samurai, regarded as a base and ignoble way of shufHing 
off this mortal coil ; it was vulgarly spoken of as Uppo-bara 
[h is changed into b for euphony], an abbreviation of Uppo- 
hara-kiri, in other words hara-kiri by means of a gun, though 
in reality the throat, and not the Aara.was the spot usaally 
assailed in this case. 

There was never an instance, so far as can be traced, ot 
seppuku by a female, and the honourable equivalent thereof 
for a Samurai lady was generally known as jigat (sdf- 
destruction) a death by a stab in the throat from her own 
dirk, a weapon she generally carried in her girdle to 
be used in time of need. Where a Roman dame would in 
ancient times have plunged her dagger into her own heart, 
a Japanese heroine preferred to thrust the weapon into her 
neck ; and there is no record of either male or female in 
Japan ending existence in the fashion that is so often de- 
picted in Western novels, and less frequently, perhaps, in 
real life. 

Seppuku was not only a mode of self-dispatch, bat was 
prescribed as a form of capital punishment for all of Samtirai 
rank. Beheading, and still more hanging, were forms ol 
execution that might not be employed in cases of ofEendcfS 
of the military classes, whose position, even to the last o( 
their existence, merited respect ; and when, in very extreme 
cases, the crime of which a Samurai had been convicted 
was heinous enough to deserve exemplary punislimcnt by 
condemnation to an ignominious death, the culprit was 
first stripped of his rank and privileges as one of the Samoni 
class. No Samurai was ever to be beheaded ; still less to 
be hanged. 

Naturally under such conditions the act of seppuku came 
to be invested with much formality, and cases in wluch the 
most elaborate etiquette had to be strictly observed ¥fae 
those when a daimio, i.e. a feudal baron, or Samurai of par- 
ticularly high standing, was called upon by the proper 
authorities to dispatdi himself in this way in expiation of 
some political o^ence. A special commtsskmcr was then 
sent from the proper quarters to witness the due execution 
of the sentence, and a kai-$hateu~mn was cboecn to assist 
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the principal in ridding himsdf of the bsrds cf 'z5t. T^s 
person was selected by the coDdanned fnxs ib? -^rrat :c bs 
own immediate rdatires, friends, or letain^:. ^ni the ««- 
sAoAtt-Mtn's office was an hmoiiiable ooc j^->g — '~ as be 
was thereby privileged to render a last service lo is ■• i-'-u^ 
or chief. 

There was alwa3rs a special apanmoi: cr jarih'x. rn- 
pared in which the ceremony had to take piace : i. rartiz^jir 
dress, designed for ose only on ihest wAixii-jcr -jcs^sxs. 
had to be worn ; and the dagger, or abort SM'urL -wa =r!Tj> 
ably placed before the seat of the coodeszisd 'jc. i. dissz. 
white tray, raised on l^s, termed tMmao, -wzjct. =. thi* 
ordinary way is a kind of wooden staad saed ix V**rTff 
sacrifices offered to the gods, or foe some '^-•~--- kkch 
purposes. The actnal cutting open of tbt hrftr -wa zrs. 
essential, a trifling incision in a horizontal ha± 6 c? ~ ^ao- 
or rarely in two lines crossing each other — *±a 3:n s^zfc- 
'ficial the better, as proof of a U^t and skilfx i^rxii — ^«bz£ 
ordinarily made, foUowed by a de^ cm ia ti* tir-jti Ai 
a rule, however, immediat^r after "taVrr-g -j^ — .-ic.-r- — 
the abdomen the condemned made a sbezt =i:*r»s»(it 'c 
his disengaged left hand, and stretclied his'i^rJc i-jmr-i. a 
signs to the kai-shak»-mn to do his office : percsrrtix wtaiiL. 
the latter, who stood by with his swrwd r^ach- pccwL di- 
stantly struck off his principal's head. 

In Japan there is no need to ^leak directh' 'A •srjyt: itr^ 
kiri or seppuku, as the enphemisn fa^-Mm-r^-iw 2± '.ir-Kz. 
employed — literally nine inches and a half, -Kts^ -wii izjt 
proper length of the dagger to be osed co th^s* 'x--A&-ca 
The weapon was always wrapped in vxx. soysti -A y^*. 
white paper, only the extreme point bec:^ t^x^ji^ izxi r. 
was correct to hold it, when malnng an iacsicc^ ~ ti*^ riji',*. 
hand, not l^ the handle, but by the mxiii; 'A tijt picitr- 
wrapped blade. How to sit, how to bcw to Vj» iy*s-.-jtV.n 
when about to commence ihe awful t«i, ir,-* •,-. ~^.i-.A 
reverently the part of the clothing whv± •i.r.-'sr: '.:,'■. \zr^ 
part of the body, how to wrap np the d£gir«-. irji :y/m \% 
make the requisite signal to the taik-iAa^it^iR, ^^t ^ 
matters on which the utmost nicet}- was ec-vcjwi, trj-; ■»^*: 
part of the instruction which every SanniTii trti. '^-J^vi, •-, 
receive from the master of military cer*svxa». 'li'ar^ 
kiri, indeed, was to the Samurai a matter iawA'm^ n ■ - 
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ling amount of ceremony. The end of the world-famed, 
orty-seven Ro-nins " was reached by scppuku in the 
le way ; each died by his own hand. They were givTO 
in cliarge of three daimios, in three separate groups, and on 
the appointed day each group killed themselves simuJ* 
taneously at an appointed hour, but each individual one 
after another, in specially erected pavilions provided in the 
gardens of the Yedo residences of the three barons. The lale 
so often retailed in popular story-books, that they all com- 
mitted seppuku around the tomb of their avenged lord, b 
fictitious, though it is true that they all were buried there. 

Perhaps the most notable instance of seppuku was that 
which took place at Sakai, near Osaka, just after ' 
establishment of the new regime in Japan, when a numtM 
of young Samurai, some twenty in all, if I 
rightly, who, not liking the secret surveying of the lot 
performed by French naval officers and marines, 
attacked the French, were ordered by the Government I 
expiate their offence in this fashion, in the presence of C 
French Minister, whose rage it was necessary to appa 
He bc^ed that the carnage might stop when i^even I 
thus closed their careers, 

I need scarcely add that this form of pimtdunoit I 
totally disappeared from our laws, with the abandoiii 
of the distinctive privileges of Samurai, and tlic gradi 
assimilation of all classes of the Emperor's subjet " 
gard to civil rights and punishments. But, before t 
was reached, the practice had not wholly ceased] 
j-ears after the Restoration in 1867, and I wcfl (f 
that there was a case in 1871, when a nobleman wl 
indicted for high treason was sentenced to ji-jin — ^I 
self-ending — which was the same thing as seppuku. 

When seppuku was purely a voluntary act the fori 
necessarily much curtailed, and very often tlic [ 
thus conceived himself condemned by fate's < 

:ired to some secluded spot, and there slew himself 1 
orthodox fashion, without making known liis intention 
beforehand, and merely announcing his reasons by letters 
which he left by his side for all to read. The principle, l 
ever, was always the same, and it was the Samurai's G 
endeavour at the last to observe due decorum and to c 
tonn to the rules in every way tliat was possible. 
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There were nmnerous instances in which men of truly 
noble soul chose this manner of death. Watanab^ Kwazan 
was one of them. He was comicillor to a small daimio, a 
genuine patriot, and a pioneer advocate of the opening of 
Japan to foreign intercourse. As a painter, though an 
amateur only, he stood very high. In 1850, seeing that 
through his views on the subject of Western civiUzation his 
feudal chieftain was bound to be impUcated, and that his 
own self-extermination would be requisite if his lord was 
to be preserved from the stigma which then attached to any 
predilection for Occidental methods, Watanab6 hesitated 
not to commit seppuku^ and thereby saved his master from 
any such imputations. 

Takano Choyei, a sympathiser and active co-operator 
with Watanab^, being a well-known ph}^ician and Dutch 
scholar, and Koseki Sanyei, who was also a Dutch scholar 
and assisted Watanab^ by translating Dutch books for him, 
both died by seppuku for the same cause. 

Kuruhara Riozo, father of the present Marquis Kido, 
who succeeded to the heritage of the house of Kido after 
the death of his renowned uncle on the maternal side, and 
received the honour of a marquisate in memory of his rela- 
tive's splendid services to the nation, was another instance. 
Kuruhara was a brave Samurai. When Nagai Uta, an 
oflficer of high rank of Chosiu province, about 1862, advo- 
cated the definite opening of the country, Kuruhara sided 
with him. Circumstances compelled him to show that he 
had not adopted that view from any base motive, and in 
the furtherance of this attitude he committed seppuku. 
When he was stationed with the garrison of Uraga, the 
guarding of which place was entrusted to the Prince of 
Chosiu at the time of the American advent to the Far East, 
the present Marquis Ito, then a boy of fourteen, was his 
subordinate, and when, a few years afterwards, he was 
despatched to Nagasaki at the head of a group of young 
Samurai of Chosiu for the purpose of studying the Dutch 
system of artillery, yoimg Ito was one of them. Ito was 
in those days a special favourite of Kiuiihara, and knew 
him well. Ito was almost the first person to rush into the 
room when Kmruhara died. I have often heard the marquis 
talking with admiration of Kuruhara, saying what a fine 
chivalrous character he possessed, and how nobly and with 
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what studied observance of formality he died. To pre- 
serve a perfect self-possession at any dread hour is the 
essence of the Samurai doctrine. By the bye, Nagai, just 
mentioned above, was himself one of those who committed 
seppuku. He died thereby at the comraand of his prince, 
as a consequence of a political dissension. I may perhaps 
remark here parenthetically that Japan's adoption of 
Western civilization was not attained without it costing 
her much in blood and treasure. 

In former days, sometimes, a man conunitted hara-kiri by 
an over-zeal for some cause which he advocated, merely 
to demonstrate his sincerity. Such earnestness is fine, but 
the method of exhibiting it has some drawbacks which 
have led to its being discouraged. Hara-kiri has in these 
later days gone out of fashion. 

The basis on which seppuku was prescribed as a mode 
of capital punishment for Samurai was that it was unbecom- 
ing the dignity and status of one of the warrior rank that 
he sliould be subjected under any circumstances to the 
rough handling of the common executioner, and therefore, 
when the deed of seppuku was a voluntary one, the root 
idea was the same, for it was undertaken in order to avoid 
ignominy, and to prevent the family escutcheon being 
stained by any act towards which the scornful might after- 
wards point a linger of derision.' All that the Samurai 

> The idea of the abdomen's being aasaileil seems to be tbmt it 
W3LS vaguely regarded aa the scat of one's mind. So mach ao that 
the tenn "dear or black abdomen " used to be the siguificatioo ol 
a good or bad mind. ScientificaUy it may not be correct, but thm 
even the most scieotific people speak of hearl in place of one's 
ihougbt or feeling. Assailing the abdomen, then, may be taken oi 
an emblem of showing the cleaxness of one's mind, on tlie ran Ting 
uff of any pollution thereof. 

In an old Japanese book, however, the ibUowing tutentent 
appears : — 

" In the Hogeo Monogatari it is stated that Tamelonao, who waa 
then 38 years old, leaned against the ccntnd pillar o( the home, cat 
his abdomen but could not die, so he cut his back-bone and Ml 
forward. Perhaps from that period warriors began to teeort 10 
Seppuhu as a method of self -ex tine tion, in order to abow lliiir 
bravery. The practice of a lord ordering his retainer to die by thai 
method b« a punishment is perhaps an innovation of a mncb iatv 
date." 

Hogeni Monogatari is an antique Japanese tx>ok. HofCD wu aa 
epoch eight and a half centuries ago, which b the lime whan oat 
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might ask of his prood race — like Doo Caesar de Bazan in 
Maritana — was " to die . . . and not di^race its ancient 
chivalry," and as the diivaliic ^irit is still, I am glad to 
think, ardently cherished in Japan, there are occasions, as 
the readers of " war news " of the day must have disco\-ered, 
when it yet seems to stnne to be appropriate to end their 
days in tiie ^ishion of feudal times, tbongh among pri\-ate 
individoals this course is now but very raiely resorted to. 

Ammg the Chinese and Koreans seppitku is miknown. At 
the capitulation of Wei-hai-Wd, ten >'ears ago, the Chinese 
Admiral Ting destroyed hmry lf by smoking an immense 
quantity of opium. He did this, ha accordance with Chinese 
ideas, to save his men from poni^mient, and in the eyes 
of his countrymen it was altogether the act of a hero, and 
so it was. A Japanese, under like conditions, however, would 
have died, not 1^ poison, but by seppuku. The three Chinese 
of high rank who had been imphcated in the Boxer troubles 
of 1900, and committed soidde at the conmiand of the Em- 
peror in consequence of the joint demand of the Powers, died 
either t^ taking poison or by hanging. If the event had 
taken place in former days in Japan, their deaths would 
have been secured by seppuku. 

Terrible as it unquestionably was to witness, the act of 
self-sacrifice was so bound up with the revered traditions of 
our race that it was shorn in great part of the horrors with 
which it must seem to readers in the twentieth century to 
have been invested. Exaggerated and loathsome accounts 
are even to be met with in popular story-books in Japan, 
scenes in which the victim is depicted as hurling, in a last 
effort, his intestines at his enemy, who is supposed to have 
been looking on — a thing in itself quite impossible under 
ordinary circumstances — and certairdy, if it occurred, alto- 
gether exceptional. The incision usually made, as I have 
shown, was quite superficial, a mere fiesh wound ; and 
death was due to the injury inflicted in the throat by the 
suicide's own hand, or to the good offices of the kai-shaku- 
nin, whose duty as assistant — the idea is perhaps better 

chivalric age begiiis. Tametomo was a well-known warrior of the 
Gen family. The above account of his death is perhaps ao exaggera- 
tion, and moreover there is even another story representing him to 
have escaped to Lou Chou, where he became the father of the founder 
of the Lou Chou kingdom. 
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conveyed by the term " second " in the case of a duel — it 
was to remove his principal's head with the utmost expe- 
dition. Thus to translate hara-kiri as disembowelling, or 
embowelling, is both ghastly and inaccurate in the impression 
that it leaves on the mind. 

Suicide in any form is incompatible with Western noticms 
of right and wrong, and it certainly ought not to be encour- 
aged, and yet there may be conditions, it would seem to us 
in the East, when it may be wholly or partially excused. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE POLICE SYSTEM OF JAPAN * 

IN Japan the police system is essentially a part of the 
State organization. It has nothing to do with the 
communal corporations. The police force is organized in 
each prefecture under a universal regulation of the cen- 
tral Government, with local option of making some trifling 
modifications to suit the condition of the locality, such as 
the average amount of the salary of the poUcemen and the 
total mmibers of such men. The system in force in the 
prefecture of Tokio, our capital, wluch comprises the city 
of Tokio and some suburban guns (counties), forms an 
exception. The general control of the police forces belongs 
to the Minister of the Interior. In his ministry there is 
a special bureau for management of poUce affairs, with a 
director who acts under him. In prefectures the governors 
have the control of poUce affairs, each in his prefecture 
being under the general control of the liinister of the Interior. 
In each prefectiiral government there is a division of ofiiciab, 
with a chief, who takes charge of poUce affairs under the 
governor. 

The general expenditure of the poUce force is included 
in the prefectural budget and defrayed out of the pref ectural 
taxation. But part of it is subsidized by the central Govern- 
ment, and besides the salaries of the ofiicials and some 
small specific expenses are also paid by the Treasury. The 
budget is, of course, submitted to the consideration of the 
prefectural elective assembly in each prefecture, and thus 
the local assemblies have a voice in determining the average 
amount of the salaries of the men, and the number of men 
employed. The state subsidy is the one-sixth part of the 
whole expenditure of each perfecture (modified imperial 
ordinance of 1888) and the nimiber of the men is one for 

^ Japan by the Japanese, 
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(rom 300 to 800 of population in cities and one for from 
1,000 to 2,000 in counties (imperial ordinance of 1896). 

In case of the prefecture of Tokio the system difiers from 
other prefectures in that there is a police-governor, who is 
also under the general control of the Minister of the Interior, 
with separate estabhshment of his office, quite independently 
of the ordinary governor. Here the police governor and 
the ordinary governor cany on their function severally, 
but, of course, they have in many matters to execute their 
authority conjointly. It resembles very much the system 
practised in Paris. In Tokio, moreover, the State aid to the 
expenditure is the four-tenth part, instead of the one-sixth 
part which is the case with other prefectures. 

In each gun (county) there is a police-station, with a 
certain number of men allotted to it, under a police official 
(or rather officer, and hereafter to be called officer). 

Branch stations are often established besides in the niral 
districts ; generally one particular policeman is allotted to 
look after the police affairs within a certain compass o( the 
locality and resides therein. There are several classes of the 
branch stations and sub-branch stations, accordinf; to 
tlieir importance ; but it is scarcely necessary to dwell upon 
them in this place. 

According to the Government statistics, there were in 
the year 1901, police officers 2,116, and men 31,833; total, 
33,949, and the ratio of this total as to the whole popu- 
lation was r to 1,332. 

In the above description Formosa is not included, although 
the Islands of Yezo and Lou Chou are. But even in Fonnoaa 
the system does not differ much, except that there is no 
prefectural assembly. In Lou Chou also there is no prefec- 
tural assembly, and in that respect Lou Chou is also an 
exception. 

The function of the police force is pretty much the same 
as in any other civilized country. Their functions aie 
various, but they may be summed up as being " to keq> 
peace and order " ; nay, not only to keep peace and ordier, 
as they are, but also to promote the welfare of the pctqife 
without being over-officious. Hence they have, among 
kindred ancillary duties, to look after the sanitary conditioiis 
of the people ajid enforce sanitary regulations As a rule, 
their actions are expected chiefly to be " preventive " 
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in the first place and " suppressive " in the second place only. 
There is another duty appertaining to them, namely, the 
so-called "high police," which means the observation of 
poUtical movements or intrigues which may be fostered 
within the Empire. They have also another function, 
which is that of the " judicial pohce." This function comes 
into action when an act which is punishable by law is com- 
mitted by a person. Here the pohce force is to be considered 
as forming part of the official personnel of the law court, and 
they are expected, as assistants of the coiut, to search and 
arrest the offenders. For searching or arresting an offender 
there are stringent rules for preventing abuses of authority ; 
but that is a matter to be discussed separately. These 
various functions are, of course, not devolved upon an indi- 
vidual police officer. On the contrary, the division or rotation 
of the tasks is regulated by minute rules and regulations. 
Fire brigades form a separate organization, apart from the 
public, but they are also under the control of the police 
authorities. 

In the eyes of the law in Japan, poUcemen, low as their 
actual rank in the official hierarchy may be, are regarded 
as "government officials" and not as mere operative 
employ^. As a matter of fact, their social standing 
is relatively higher than that of their comrades in the 
Western nations. True, they are incessantly taught to be 
civil and obliging to all with whom they come in contact, 
and not to display any official arrogancy; but they are 
not expected, nor do they feel it their duty, to do some 
things which appear to me quite conunon among Western 
nations. I mean they would not obUge any one by 
doing a thing which is inconsistent with their dignity, and 
therefore one would rather offend them if he were to expect 
some such thing to be done for him, say, by offering them 
a " tip." For instance, they would not come officiously to 
one's carriage and open the door if there were not some 
special reason for them to do so, such as an apprehension 
of accident. This is a very important point for foreign 
visitors to Japan to keep alwa}^ in mind. It is my hope 
that foreign visitors will not judge our poUcemen on 
account of that difference from the Western point of view. 
I do not in the least mean to say that our system is in any 
way better. The Western method and habit have their 
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good points. They are very useful and well adapted to 
tbe requirements of their countries. I only mean to say 
that our customs differ in these respects. 

In Japan the police force in its modem shape has been 
formed only after the abolition of the feudal system, as one 
may well surmise, though it has gone through much evrfa- 
tion. It was the time when thousands of the young Samurat 
had lost their employment on that account, and it was 
chiefly those Samurai who were enrolled in the police force. 
Their social position and intellectual culture were of a 
rather higher degree than that of those with whom they bad 
to come in daily contact. That condition has never been 
lost sight of. Even now, only those who pass a certain 
special examination prescribed for them are taken, and tbe 
examination is not a very easy one. Such being the case, 
it will not be difficult to understand the cause of the difference 
which exists between the Western police and those of Japan. 
Here I will interpose a few words. It is the constant desire 
of our authorities that the police should be especially civil and 
obhging to foreign visitors ; but that some unhappy incidents 
may have occurred without intention cannot be gainsaid. 
I once read in a newspaper that in a country town a police- 
man went up to a foreign lady who was watching the Crown 
Prince and Princess as they passed and requested her to 
take off her bonnet. In Japan it is the usual custom (hat 
men should take off their hats on such occasion : of coarse 
our women wear nothing on their heads. The poiicenuua 
in question had not known the Western custom cunccmtng 
ladies' bonnets : hence the request to take her lieadgear 
off. There was no wrong intention in this matter. At 
anotlier time I heard of an incident taking place, of a foreign 
prince (incognito) shooting pigeons in a temple. A 
policeman, without knowing who he was, and knowing 
that he himself was doing only his duty, tried to stop him. 
Both these occurrences were unfortunate, but of coiitse 
they were promptly explained and the matter ended. It 
is our hope that foreign visitors will always make certais 
allowances, remembering that they are in a foreign land tod 
that they will take tlie trouble of explaining oQroly rather 
than becoming irritated. I may also add that discrimina- 
tion in treatment, to be accorded to any one according to 
the social position which one occupies, is a matter of great 
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difficulty in Japan, especially on the part of such persons as 
policemen. Here, therefore, some allowance must also be 
made. Apart from the police question, it is needless to 
say that there are many things which are socially per- 
missible in one country and not in another. It is desirable 
for foreign visitors to keep these facts always in mind and 
make due allowances as the case may require. 

But to return to our subject. Although it is the endeavour 
of the Japanese authorities to keep up the standard of the 
pohce, the tendency of late years has shown the difficulty 
involved, inasmudi as the remuneration given them is 
not sufficient either to enlist, or to retain long in the service, 
men of the same standing as in former days. The monthly 
salaries were increased to some extent, but they are, after 
all, small, for they vary from 9 yen to 13 yen (the im[>erial 
ordinance of 1897), and this scarcely keeps pace with 
the general development of the country. TTie increase of 
local expenditure, however, prevents any significant augment- 
ation. There is a system of pension for long services of 
policemen or for those disabled in the discharge of their 
duties. There is a regulation of rewards for conspicuous 
services done by them, and a few other kinds of inducements. 
But all these are not quite equal to maintain the old standard. 

A few words more. There is in Tokio a college called 
" Police and Prison College," under the control of the Minis- 
try of the Interior. It is not a college in the strict sense. It 
is a place where police and prison officers are trained for 
the discharge of their special duties, both in theory and 
practice. Police officers are sent there from the prefectures. 
Each prefecture selects a certain number of the most promis- 
ing young officers from amongst the police force for his 
prefecture. When these police officers go back to their 
prefecture, they in turn train others at the training station 
of their several prefectures. This college was instituted in 
the year when the old treaties with the Western Powers were 
revised, and has proved most successful. The majority 
of the teachers were foreigners at first ; but their places are 
now taken by natives. 

And yet anotiier word. With os there is a system of 

the so-called " applied-for-policemen." A bank or any 

commercial firm, or municipal corporation, private school, 

or even private family of siiffictent standing, may apply for 
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the permanent despatch of a number of policemen to their 
premises, and so establish a kind of privately regulated 
police-station. These poUcemen do not differ from their 
colleagues in any way, except that the expenses pertaining 
to them are defrayed by the appUcants. To make it more 
clear, there is a fixed simi, which is determined by the 
governors with the concurrence of the respective prefectural 
assembUes, to be contributed to the authorities for each of 
the men appUed for. These men are not always identical, 
but the necessary number of them is alwa}^ stationed on 
the same premises and keep watch, which plan has proved 
both convenient and successful. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE ETHICS OF JAPAN* 

THERE are three sooices of the factors wtach influ- 
enced the moulding of the ethical ^stem in Japan, 
namely Shintoism, Buddhism and Coi^cianism. The 
first is the native r^igion of Japan ; the second is, needless 
to say, a religion originated in India and introduced to Japan 
through China and Korea ; and the third is the moral teach- 
ing of China. As to the relative positions of these three, 
they are fully explained in the chapter on " The Religions 
of Japan." They are not antagonistic to one another, 
as people not hving in Japan might imagine, and as would 
only appear natural to these people from their own notions 
of religion. Of these three, Buddhism is the most religion- 
like in the ordinary sense of the term. Shintoism ranks 
next, but it is very simple and hberal if viewed in the hght 
of a religion. Confucianism comes last ; it is ordinarily 
classed by Western writers as a religion, but as a matter of 
fact its religious aspect is very vague, and it is not considered 
a religion by the Orientals. Perhaps a better term for it 
would be the Chinese teaching of moraUty, because moral 
notions which can be gathered from Chinese study are com- 
prised m all sorts of Chinese writings, and Confucius, the 
great sage, is only one of the exponents thereof. Confucius, 
however, takes a very high place among those exponents, 
and therefore he came to be revered more than any others 
byOrientab; and thus Chinese teaching came to be usually 
associated with the name of that great sage. I cannot do 

* An addnn delivered at the Society of Arts, March 8 ujtts 
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better than follow this example, and call Chinese teaching 
by the name of Confucianism. 

Comparing these three systems of teaching with regard 
to ethics, Confucianism stands out very prominently in its 
systematic exposition and practical utihty. Buddhism, it 
is said, is very philosophical, and deep in its ideas of the 
cosmos, and there is no doubt that it is capable of exercising 
a great influence on the popular notion of a future life, though 
it does not do so as much in Japan as in some parts of the 
Asiatic continent. It has. however, very little to say with 
regard to ethics relative to the actual life of the human being. 
It says you must not do wrong — it says you must do good 
— but as to what is good or what is bad it is very vague in 
its meaning. It suggests rather religious notions than 
practical ethics, how one should behave in this world towards 
one's fellow creatures or towards the community or State 
to which one belongs. It speaks of ten warnings and four 
benevolences. The ten warnings are : i. Do not kiH the 
living. 2. Do not steal. 3. Do not commit adultery. 
4. Do not speak wantonly. 5. Do not make sensational 
exaggerations. 6. Do not calumniate. 7. Do not use a 
double tongue. 8, Do not be greedy. 9. Do not be angry. 
10. Do not entertain crooked views. 

The four benevolences which one has to remember are : — 
I. The father and the mother. 2. The ruler ol the land. 
3, " All beings." 4. The three treasures, i.e. the Boddbt, 
the Laws, and the Priesthood (Order). 

It speaks of compassion and forbearance. It also speala 
of eight correct ways ; i. Correct views. 2. Convct 
thoughts. 3. Correct words. 4. Correct conduct. 5. Correct 
living. 6. Correct ministration, meaning scU-rcflectioo 
and aspirations. 7. Correct conception. 8. Correct media- 
tion. In their essence, however, all these teachings are 
mostly of a negative character, and, moreover, I must say 
that they have more importance from a religious potot erf 
view than from an ordinary and a practical ethical point 
of view. Therefore I can say that Buddhism has very little 
to do with the ethics of Japan in the sense of a systemabc 
exposition of them, though in an indirect way it has hod 
some influence on the moral atmosphere of the Japanese, 
as I shall show later on. 

The Chinese teaching, other\vbe called Confudanisro, is 
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a system of moral teaching founded upon a patriarchal sys- 
tem of community. It does not, therefore, only speak of 
the good conduct of an individual, as relating to his fellow- 
ship with other individuals ; but also from the point of view 
of the whole system of community as a state. Therefore 
it speaks of modes of governing and of being governed, as 
well as of individual relationship between man and man. 
It does not recognize any difference between sovereignty 
and ruler, nor does it notice a difference between State and 
country. In it, the greatest natural bonds of humanity 
are five, and they are : i. Sovereign and subjects. 2. 
Father (implying also mother) and child. 3. Husband 
and wife. 4. Brothers (implying also sisters). 6. Friends. 
To each of these relationships, the essential duty which is 
to be borne in mind by each individual is separately attri- 
buted, and to each of these duties a special term is given to 
designate its actions from the point of view of a virtuous 
nature. Besides these iive relationshi[>s there are two 
other relationships which have to be added, namely, the 
relationship between the elder and the younger, not neces- 
sarily meaning brothers, and also the relationship between 
master and pupil. The term, " the sovereign and subjects," 
in Oriental notions, signifies in their beanng a very deep 
meaning in their mutual relationship. I once heard from 
a very trustworthy authority that a Western diplomatist, 
well versed in Oriental affairs, had said that the Oriental 
idea concerning sovereign and subjects was not, and could 
not, be thoroughly understood by Occidentals, and I think 
that remark is not far from the truth. 

The idea of the best virtue that a sovereign can have is 
" jen," meaning to be as humane as possible to his subjects, 
detesting oppression, giving the best administration to his 
country — in a word, to be the best ruler that ever ruled a 
land. The idea of the best subject is loyalty. The idea of 
the relation of father and son is filial piety on the part of the 
child, and strictness on the part of the father, which is 
modified in the case of the mother towards tenderness, for 
which there is a special term. The idea which governs thf: 
relationship between man and wife is harmony. The older 
word for fliis was " distinction," meaning ," not to be un- 
seemly," but the word " harmony " is also'used sometimes, 
and we Japanese prefer it. The idea of^that of brothers 
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and sisters is brotherly friendship, for which also a spedal 
word exists. The idea of that of friends is trustworthiness. 
In this way all the five cardinal bonds are dictated by 
desirable manifestations of sympathetic attentions to ooe 
another. But of course more prominence is given to the 
virtue of a subject, a child, or younger brother, in tlie case 
of a sovereign and subjects, or parents and children, and of 
brothers respectively. Then, again, the elder and the 
younger in general are expected to respect each other as the 
case demands, and the relationship between them is to be 
regulated by a term which is equivalent to the English word 
" order," that is to say, the younger should not seek to 
supersede the elder, but to pay respect to him, whilst ibe 
elder is expected not to take advantage of the younger but 
to treat him with kindness. The relationship between 
master and pupil is also regarded as very important. The 
pupils are expected to respect their master almost as mnch 
as their parents, while the master is expected to treat his 
pupils with parental kindness ; no businesslike thought b 
to enter their minds. In the olden times in tlie East the 
system of teaching and learning was very different to that 
which exists in these modem days. The teaclicr taogbt 
his pupils out of the love of imparling liis knowledge ^>d 
virtuous example as well as the doctrinal principles he entei^ 
tained, whilst the pupils were supposed to gather aroond 
him out of their admiration for the personality of their 
master and for the purpose of receiving his instructions and 
influence for their pereonal improvement and future use- 
fulness. Such being the case, it was no w.-onder that the 
relationship between a master and his pupil was regarded 
as of so much importance in ethics. 

Apart from these classifications the virtuous attributes 
of man are spoken of in several other ways. Wc have fiist 
of all '* wisdom, humanity, and courage." These three are 
considered to t>e the three greatest traitsof character lobe 
embodied in one person. Wisdom may not exactly fall 
under the category of a virtue in its strictest sense, but I 
suppose we need not be very critical on this point. In this 
instance humanity, that is " jen " in the Cluncse origitiul, 
may be interpreted as comprising every other virtue besides 
mere mercifulness. There is another catalogue, vte. : 
" humanity, justice, decorum, wisdom, and faitlilulaem.'* 
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These five are consideTed rwntial donects ta vtrae isr 
r^ulatiog a commanity, and sbonld be obscrred cy tack 
member of it. There is anotlMT — '~ filial f^Tv. ir^'C bs ry 
friendship, loyalty, and faithfolness ; '^ these pn gnrjn-y 
to a man in bis capacity ol a son, a brocher, a ssiMcz. asc 
a friend. There is yet another — ~ s ympLfrr ' xsz & r T, 
goodness, respectfulness, self-iestraict, £iid srjdescy' 
These are virtues considend important as n^irx£ :ce's 
self-control. As to the women, "qnietses. mcofscr. czd 
purity " are cmsidered the ideal tiaits at tber cranczs. 
besides all those which I have jtst described abov*. -wzxs. 
are of couise apphcaUe to women to an extent mhxsi ^^^^ 
to men. 

In the West the term lore jdays an extasr^ pert s 
governing all the mutual relatiopshtps of the kintfe ^c^zen- 
ted above. The essence of Oriental ideas does zx/i c^k 
from it Id its purport, but expressed in wonk iht -mnri ^v*^ 
does not play so extensive and inqieiative a pan is n dr>a 
in the West, because in the Coi^ncian d/xxnut c:5*rf=:t 
technical terms are used, as we hzve already seis. '.j =«?; 
each particular case. The word love is used v^tt sp&r=£iT 
in the Confucian books, and it is used more «sf^Gi2y i-x 
designating one kind of virtue as, bx examf^, " eitecsv* 
love " meaning philanthropy in the Western vx:SA 'x 
" charity " in the sense in irtiich it is used m ti/t V-^'-v 
New Testament. The word " jen," which ordiLajih- nar 
be translated as humanity, mc»e resembks thi* W'^sL*^ 
word love, because that word " jen " may be iii*r;.r**,*c 
in many ways suitable to the occasion on wixh n s -^^^ 
almost in the same way, and in a ■jthiUt ke». •^* •^^ 
word love can be used. But the meaning oi tii: ir-xl 
" jen " is more comprehensi've and deeper, b^r^::^ i: =:po« 
some other meaning than mere attachuKtit. I irll --.' 
worry you by going into full details of th* :t".!tr:.r*ti-,'-.r, 
of that word, as it is too technical. Th*rt is, r.',-»v.-^T -.tj* 
thing worth noticing about the word love in CLii:«r. U"-j*r. 
that word is singed out it is also af^licaUe to niir,v 'aj^:. 
includii^ the relationship above enumerated. Tr.'^ :-, rjiz. 
be used in a veiy comprehensive manner, and th.'cco^ tii^* 
arises a question about the essence of the word. Tz^it *rxi- 
tion is whether the notkm of love is abmlnte, toA rjjzj^. 
quently has no gradation or difierentiation in it^ ia: •- 
l8i 



At the time of Mencius, some time after Confucius, tboe 
was a school of philosophers who maintained that there 
ought not to be any differentiation, but Mencius maintained 
that that was a fallacy. The word may be the same, but 
the practice may be differentiated according to the circnm- 
stances. The meaning is that one should love a nearer 
object more than a distant one, and thus the ethical notion 
of cosmopolitanism was reconciled with other notions of 
different virtues — in other words, if one does good to hts 
neighbour more than to a stranger, or if one does more good 
to his country than to other lands, out of the feeling of love, 
it is quite justifiable from an ethical point of view, and thus 
Chinese ethics are made reconcilable with the principles o( 
state. And this is, I think, an important landmark in which 
Confucianism differs from the features of an ordinary religioQ, 
which in its essence is, as a rule, founded upon cosmopolitan- 
ism, and knows not an artificial boundary of states. 

There is a Chinese maxim which says, " No loyal subject 
serves two masters, and no virtuous woman sees two men." 
The cardinal points of the Chinese ethics are loyalty and 
filial piety ; so that, although all sorts of virtues are incul- 
cated, greater importance is placed on these two points. 
In China, learning means studying moral teacliing. Tliert 
are, of course, many subjects for study, but moraj notioos 
pervade every branch of literature. It is so, even with 
liistory. Chinese histories, as a rule record only events as 
they occur ; they have no historical or pohtioil observa- 
tions, and any oteervations made by the writers arc written 
in such a way as to draw attention from a moral standpoint. 
Their histories, therefore, have very little value in the 
ordinary sense of history, as the term is employed araong 
Western nations, but the fact remains that they pay mach 
attention to moral lessons. Their expositions of moral 
teaching are done more in the way of philosophical or 
scholastic dissertations. The ethics of China, however, 
were not necessarily identical throughout the long period 
of her history, extending over several tens of centuries. 
There were several schools of philosophers besides Confoctos, 
some of whom even went so far as to differ from him in many 
points ; and also tiie interpretations of Confucianism differed 
at different epochs. But the chief feature of his teaching 
has always remained the same, and all that I have said 
ittz 
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about it above represents fairly the idea of Confucian doc- 
trine. It is natural that Confucianism should be regarded 
as a sort of religion, because its followers respect it almost 
as a believer in religion respects his creed ; moreover, Confuci- 
anism recognizes in a measure the existence of some supreme 
power. It speaks of heaven in the sense of a power ; it 
speaksof the "Commandment of heaven"; it even speaks of 
the '" supreme emperor," meaning the supreme being. It also 
recognizes the inunortahty of the soul, thou^^ in a vague 
manner, and pays great attention to festivals given in honour 
of one's ancestors ; to use a conunon phrase, it worships 
the ancestors. But the parts of Confucianism which relate 
to the future of man only form a subordinate element of it, 
so much so that Confucius himself once said, '' I do not jret 
know the Uving, how can I know the dead ? " At all events, 
I, in common with most Orientals, do not r^;ard Confuci- 
anism as a religion in its ordinary sense. There are of course 
many customs and matters of etiquette sanctioned by 
Confucianism, or rather enforced by it, which are absurd or 
impracticable in the eyes of the Japanese, but there is no 
necessity for me to dwell upon these shortcomings here. 

Let us now see what is Shintoism. It is essentially indi- 
genous to the soil of Japan. It may be regarded as religion, 
and yet if it be a religion it is certainly of a unique kind, 
having nevertheless much similarity to the andent cults 
of the Greeks and the Romans. It has no founder, nor has 
it any dogmas, in the ordinary sense of a religion. It Las 
grown up with the customs and traditions and general 
characteristics of the nation. It recognizes the immortalitv 
of the soul ; it acknowledges the existence of superr^aturil 
powers ; it reverences the ancestral qnrits, and tLerefr>re 
it may be called a religion of ancestral worship. In tLat 
respect it resembles Confucianism. It concerns itself, hoir- 
ever, with temporal afiairs far more than with spirit -iii 
afifairs. In this respect also it very largely resembles 0>r.- 
fucianism. It has existed in Japan from time imm.eniOnal 
long before the introduction of Confucianism and h^yifiiMm. 

From an ethical point of view it has more teaching in it thari 
Buddhism, but it is not so elaborate as ConfixianisD. S^r/*^'- 
theless, it has a ti^t gra^ of the Japanese mind.* It \\ 
supremely content with its sinqde tenets, so murJi v> t^j^t 
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a well-known scholar, who was a devout supporter d K, 
when speaking of its ethical teaching in comparison wiUi 
Confucianism, once said that " We do not want so many 
nomenclatures as Confucianism requires to signify all sorts 
of virtues and good conduct, and our simple teaching is 
quite enough to cover all." 

I Shintoism is also based upon a patriarchal form of com- 
munity. Its essential notion of ethics is cleanliness of 
conscience ; but the idea of cleanliness is applied not only 
mentally but also physically — hence its tendency to bodily 
cleanliness as well as other cognate matters. It speaks ol 
good and bad ; it designates bad minds as " black " or 
" muddy," and good minds as " red " or " clear," Its ideals 
of conduct are honesty and straightforwardness. It rever- 
ences its ruler from the very nature of its cult, and a magni- 
ficent ideal of a subject and a citizen is developed from these 
simple notions. 

Such are then the three great sources of Japanese ethics- 
It is like the foam produced by currents of water. The 
water is the source, but when foam is produced it difiers 
from actual water. So Japanese ethics are prodoced by 
the intermingled notions of these agencies, but they are no 
longer of the same substance as their source. I mean to 
say that our ethics have formed their shape quite indq>aid* 
ently of the orthodox or dogmatic parts of any religion, and 
people regard them as such in the same way as one would ordi- 
narily regard foam as differing from water. I will now explain 
how tliis has been brought about. From about the sixth 
century of the Christain era Chinese study was introduced 
into Japan, and almost simultaneously Buddliism was also 
introduced to our country. The study of Chinese, as I said 
before, means the study of Ctiinese ethics, and I may say 
that Chinese has become almost Uke our own literature, 
though we had our vernacular literature co-existing. The 
study of Chinese, therefore, meant the introduction of Chinese 
ethical notions, in the same way as the study of Greek or 
Latin introduced Greek or Roman notions into European 
countries. This, however, did not mean that it supplanted 
our own ideas of morality, but it rather supplemented and 
augmented our notions in so far as it concerned the nwncn- 
clature and classification of different eUiical virtues. We 
did not mean to make ourselves slaves to Chinese notions. 
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we rather utilized Confucianism ; and therefore Confucian- 
ism, as interpreted in Japan, is not the same as Con- 
fucianism in China. There is a story told of a Japanese 
professor, who was a deeply read Chinese scholar, and 
his pupils. The master once asked his pupils, " Suppose 
China invaded Japan with an army led by Confucius 
himself as the generalissimo, and assisted by Mencius 
as his lieutenant ; what would you do ? " The pupils 
replied, ** It would be our bounden duty to take up arms 
unhesitatingly for our country and beat and crush them to 
pieces." Thereupon the master smiled and expressed his 
glad assent. This will show how we interpret Chinese 
teaching. Then also Buddhism, poor as it is in ethics, has 
contributed something towards forming our national char- 
acter, in that it has indirectly assisted in inculcating gentle- 
ness, and also kindliness to living beings. I may go a step 
further : Buddhism itself as interpreted in Japan is not the 
same Buddhism as it was originally. It had to accommodate 
itself to the requirements of the country. Then also Buddhism 
in China and Japan is studied in books which are translated 
into Chinese, and therefore the priests who study their own 
religion have also to study Chinese, which, I repeat, involves 
the study of Confucianism, and therefore they are familiar 
with that teaching. The Japanese priests, therefore, made 
use of Shintoism and Confucianism in their own teaching 
on any points where they found their own teaching was 
deficient, that is to say,ti[iat they did so in practical and 
moral teaching. And, not only that, we notice even the 
dictum of Buddhism itself is sometimes modified to suit 
such purposes. I mentioned above four benevolences 
spoken of in Buddhism as being ^^ the father and the mother," 
" the ruler of the land," " all beings," and " the three 
treasures." I do not know whether this is to be found in 
the Sanscrit original, I think it is not, it soimds more like 
a Chinese Buddhistic notion. It is still further modified in 
an old Japanese book as " heaven and earth," " the ruler 
of the land," " the father and the mother," and all " bf;ings." 
And thus for " the three treasures " is substituted "heaven 
and earth." This occurs in a passage which is put into the 
mouth of a famous Shigemori in a discourse which he made 
when he severely admonished his father Taira-no Kiyomori, 
though with filial tenderness, when the latter liad behaved 
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badly towards his sovereign the Emperor, The passage I 
to be found in a famous book written in the middle o{ the 
fourteenth century by Kitabatake Chikafusa, who was a 
court noble, a royalist, and a man with much knowledge 
of Buddhism. 

Here I have to speak of Bushido. The term, as wcU as 
its general purport, has been of late made widely known in 
this country ; but, as many people wish it, I will say some- 
thing about it, although it may be only, as we say. "adding 
legs to the picture of a serpent," I mean it maybe quite an 
unnecessary addition. Bushi literally means a military 
gentleman, or in more common English, a military man ; 
and " do " literally means a road or way, and in its extended 
significance, a principle, a teaching, or a doctrine. The 
term for " Bushi " in old refined Japanese is " Mononofu," 
and the terra for " do " is " Michi," therefore the more 
refined ancient Japanese name for Bushido was Mononofu- 
no-Michi, The origin of the " Bushi " is as follows : They 
were originally large or small landlords of the provincial 
parts of Japan, and had their retainers or vassals. At the 
time when, in the court of the empire, over-refinement, or 
rather effeminacy, succeeded enlightenment, and nobles who 
usually resided in the capital came to despise mihtary service, 
those landlords and their retainers began to play military 
roles under different distinguished leaders. They were 
more prominent in the CEtstem parts of the country, called 
Kwanto, namely, the large plain, in the middle of which 
modem Tokio is situated. With the march of events, when 
the governing power fell into the hands of the military 
leaders, these landlords and their retainers began to form an 
hereditary class, and the system extended to the whole 
country ; this is the origin of Daimio and Samurai. I do 
not say that in the case of later developments of this system 
all Daimio and Samurai necessarily belonged to the same 
ancient stock, because at the time when the country west 
through many stages of war many new men appeared an 
the scene and enlisted themselves in the ranks of the Samuni, 
among them the Bushi, several of whom became Daimkn 
themselves by tlieir personal valour and the distinction they 
attained. But I may say that on the whole the successive 
stages of the class always inherited and luinded down the 
same sort of sentiments and notions as tlieir ptedecessocs. 
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We may in a measure compare this military class with the 
country squires in this country, who gradually became 
barons of the Middle Ages, together with their children and 
retainers. " Bushido " is no other than the doctrine held 
and cherished by that dass as its code of honour and rule 
of discipline." In the earliest days of the develofHuent of 
that dass, individuals forming it were not cultured or 
enlightened in the sense of luxurious refinement ; in other 
woids, they were mostly iUiterate. But on the other hand 
they were mostly men with healthy notions of manliness 
in contrast to those who usually lived in the capital town, 
where literary and artistic culture under Chinese influence 
had been attained in a marked degree. The motive and 
sense of their culture were therefore more like those bdonging 
to primitive Japan, unstained by foreign influences. The 
families bdonging to this class were called in their early 
days " The houses of the bow and arrow.'' Needless to say 
that the early projectile weapons of warfare were the bow 
and arrow, and they had a place of honour amongst the war- 
like instruments of those days. Little by Uttle a phrase, 
" Yumi-ya-no-michi," literally meaning " The ways of the 
bow and arrow," came into existence, and it was the original 
name of Bushido. At first, perhaps, the word referred more 
especially to the proper use of the instrument of war, but 
it soon came to signify something more. There were many 
ceremonies and etiquettes which grew up with a warrior's 
life and miUtary affairs, not only with reference to his com- 
rades or to his superiors and inferiors, but also with reference 
to how he should comport himself towards his enemy. 
At the bottom of all these matters there lay the idea of 
honour, not merely one's own honour, but also a onnpas- 
sionate regard for the honour of the enemy. All these ideas 
came to be implied in the term " The ways of the bow and 
arrow." Here we see that special moral sentiments were 
being awak^ed among this dass. Bushido, however, I^ias 
no particular dogma or canon, except such as grew from 
practice, and except those of which we can gather some 
idea from instructions given by certain leaders or by c^rrtain 
teachers of mihtary ceremonies or sdence in the way of 
interpretation of such matters. Here we have an instruction 
given to his men by Yoritomo, the first Shogun, and there- 
fore one of the early leaders of the system. The eb&ential 
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pointsof the instructions are these : i. Practise and ntttwe 
military arts. 2, Be not guilty of any base or rude conduct. 
3. Be not cowardly or effeminate in behaviour. 4, Be 
simple and frugal. 5. The master and servants should 
mutually respect their indebtedness. 6. Keep a promise. 
7. Share a common fate by mutual bondage in defiance o( 
death or life. 

We may say that notions such as these were the founda- 
tions of the ethical parts of Bushido. These will mean when 
interpreted in ethical terms of the Chinese school : i. Dili- 
gence in one's profession. 2. Love and loyalty between 
master and servants. 3. Decorum and propriety. 4. Gal- 
lantry and bravery. 5. Trustfulness and justice. 6. Sim- 
plicity and frugality. 7. Contempt of meanness. 

At the bottom of these lay the sense of honour. When 
speaking of any action as unworthy of a Bushi, the following 
phrase was customarily used in early days, " It is disgraceful 
in the presence of the hand of the bow and arrow," as in 
later days one would say " A disgrace to Bushi," in the same 
way as you would say in English, '^ It is unbecoming to a 
gentleman." The term " Bushi " has in many ways a 
similar meaning to " gentleman " in English. Bu^iido, 
of course, encouraged bravery above all things. In an old 
book describing the war between Gen and Hei, an account 
of the bravery of Bushi of Kwanto — namely, tlie plain above 
referred to as that where Bushido originated — is put into 
the mouth of a general of Hei as having been addressed to 
his generalissimo, who commanded the army of Hei, which 
was formed of recrmts coming from Kioto and its neighbour- 
hood. Tlie narrative was to this effect : — 



According to the usage oi the wfirrion ol the East, thtt MQ 
would not withdraw from the battlefield though lus fotber nitgbt dk, 
or the father would not think of retiring though his soo miifU laH. 
He would advance and advance, and Juiniiini; over the de«d, wonld 
fight regardless of death or hfe. As to our own men, they ai« lO 
weakly recruits from the neighbourhood of the capil&l |wber« efleoii- 
nacy reigned at the time]. If the fatlier were woaDded. tb* na 
and all the members of the family would take advaaU^m of this and 
retire ; if the master were killed, his (oilowen would utilize the 
chance, and. hand in hand with their brotfacn. would withdnw ■ 
disappear. 

This may be a somewhat exaggerated account, but it 1 
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show how greatly the original Bushi estimated bravery, in 
the same way as our men do in these days. 

In addition to these characteristics, some other features 
which were brought into more prominence are entitled to 
be singled out, namely, fortitude, generosity, imperturba- 
bility in the presence of danger or on any unexpected oc- 
currence, compassionateness, and straightforwardness. This 
kind of attitude was inculcated even in physical exercises 
of different modes of fighting, such as fencing, practice with 
the spear, and jujitsu. There is a verse composed by a 
Japanese which may be translated thus : — 

Even in the eyes of the warrior 

Whose beard is ten fists long, 

The one thing that softly flows from them 

Is the tear which is due to love. 

This aptly expresses the innate tenderness of heart of a 
Japanese warrior. There is another verse composed and 
penned by Commander Takeo Hirose in Chinese just before 
he went to his doom on the occasion of the second bottling 
up of Port Arthur, and which, therefore, constituted his 
l2L5t utterance in this world ; translated into English it runs 
as follows : — 

Would that I could be bom seven times 
And sacrifice my life for my country : 
Resolved to die, my mind is firm, 
And again expecting to win success. 
Smiling I go on board. 

This will show the fortitude and determination of a Bushi 
at the hour of his exit from this Ufe, and though Hirose was 
a man of our own day, he may be regarded as one of the 
best types of an old Bushi. 

Bui^ is not foreign to Shintoism ; as a matter of fact, 
Bushi generally respect Shinto deities, and, moreover, some 
miUtary ceremonies were performed in the supposed pres- 
ence of a Shinto god. Bushi openly invoke the god of war 
without any compunction, but Bushi never have done so 
in a bigoted way. It was more in the way of reverence paid 
to a deity of their inherited cult. They were never devotees 
of Shintoism as a religion. This sort of sentiment of the 
Japanese is very difficult to explain with clearness, but my 
meaning is that though they do not despise religion they 
place more importance on the affairs of the world and on 
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their own exertions in the matters which they undi 
The Samurai do not worship their deity in order that their 
souls may be safely rescued in the future. I can therefore 
say that Bushido, as such, has no bearing upon Shintoism. 
It has its own independent existence, although to the extent 
I have just referred to it has its connexion with ShintoisnL 
In other words, Shintoism was a cult founded upon our old 
customs and traditions, and therefore Busbi also shared the 
sentiments pervading that colt, but we camiot say that 
Shinto has produced Bushido. 
And again, Buslii do not despise Buddhism ; on the contrary, 
many of them may revere it, but Bushido, as sucli, has no 
connexion with this faith. In documents they often malce 
use of a phrase in a vague way, " By the help of Shiii-Butsu," 
meaning both the Shinto deity and Buddha ; but it docs 
not mean that it has any foundation in Buddtiism. If a 
Bushi were a behever in Buddha he probably would not 
hke to show it. We have a story about Yoritomo. the first 
head of the Shogunate. When he first started in his youth 
his campaign against Hei, and hid himself in a mountain 
nook, having been defeated by his enemy he took out from 
his queue a small image of Kwanin (Kwannon) which be 
reverenced, saying, " If my head be taken by the enemy 
it would not be becoming to the generalissimo of Gen if the 
image were to be discovered." This will give you an idea 
of the way in which Buddha was viewed by Busbi. As wc 
all know. Buddhism chiefly speaks of the future worid. 
The idea of the Bushi was that it was an act of co«-ardice 
if one merely did good because one wished to be saved in 
the future world. Their idea was that good should be done 
for its own sake, and therefore if one Iielieved in Buddha 
he had a sort of apprehension that he might be considered 
a coward. Of course history is not wanting in many in* 
stances of great warriors believing in Buddhism, but in 
many cases this fact had no great significance as far as thdr 
conduct and conscience were concerned. There was, how^ 
ever, one feature in which a certain aspect of Buddhism 
had a considerable influence in moulding Bushido ; it was 
the influence of the teaching of the Zen sect. This requires i 
some explanation. In the thesis of Buddhistic teachifl 
there is included the idea of absorbing everything in tl 
universe into oneself; in other words, mental annihUatiotil 
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all things except oneself. This is done by long and fixed 
meditation, and at least so fai as he himself is concerned, 
a man can for the moment imagine and realize mentally 
that he is the only being in the univeise, and all other things 
become nothing. Hence, when he is accustomed to medita- 
tion of that description, nothing will ever surprise or fri^toi 
him. There is a story about Hienntsang, the famaas 
Chinese Buddhist of tiie Tan period, who visited India. 
This priest was once caught by a band of robbers. He sat 
quietly down and b^an to meditate in the way described 
above. The robbers tried to intimidate him by tbreateniog 
him with drawn swords pushed right into his face ; but the 
priest took no notice whatever of what they were doing 
to him, and remained entirely unmoved. The robbers, 
observing the attitude ol the priest, and thinking that he must 
be an extraordinary personage, all went away and left him 
alone. This phase of Buddhism was introduced into China, 
where it became the cult of one separate sect of Buddhism. 
Bodhi-Dhaima, an Indian priest, who visited China, is 
commonly accepted as the founder of this sect, which prac- 
tises meditation more than do other sects, but of course 
meditation is not its only feature. In general we may say 
it is more philosophical in the sense of regarding the universe 
in a nihilistic sense. This sect is called Zen, and it has been 
introduced into Japan also. It was patronized by several 
eminent Bushi in its earlier stages. Perhaps it was liked 
by them in that according to its doctrine a man puts aside 
the idea of reliance upon another, and places himself above 
everything else, and it was found to have an agreeable re- 
semblance to the spirit of self-reliance inculcated by Bushido. 
In the second place, it repels all ideas of luxury and display, 
and values simplicity and cleanliness ; and in that respect 
it was found to bear an agreeable resemblance to the frugal 
and simple life of the Bushi. Thus the Zen came to exercise 
its influence over the Bushi, but not at all in the sense of 
believing in future felicity ; quite to the contiaiy, from 
the veiy nature of that sect. This influence of Zen se^ms 
to have helped to a great extent the development of sr,m': 
of the characteristics of Bushido, such as imperturbability, 
stoicism, fortitude, and simphdty and cleanliness of thouglit 
or body. Here I may add that many traits of Bushido ar': 
no doubt to be found in the European knigbthooda of fonn'^r 
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[ therefore they are not really new to 
remember those traditions. 

The weakest point of Bushido in its earlier stages « 
want of Uterary culture in the way of systematic ethicd ' 
study : hence it easily happened that a thing one might regard 
as correct might not be correct in reality when exammed 
from a higher point of view. This difficulty was especially 
observable when two obligations came into confiict, and 
one had to be preferred to the other. The Busht, in the 
earher stages, knew more about their duty to their immediate 
master than to higher ones ; hence their difficulty in dis- 
criminating their duty to the supreme ruler of the land and 
that to their immediate head. Of course they knevp that 
the Emperor was the highest personage in the country, 
but they were unable to find out an etliical solution of the 
question, and indeed in all matters they wanted more syste- 
matic enlightenment. 

These wants, however, have been supplied gradually as 
time went on, especially during the last tliree centuries. 
During this period almost unbroken peace reigned in the 
country. It ceased to have any intercourse with foreign 
countries except in a hmited sense, but internally all branches 
of art and industry were encouraged and developed side 
side. The study of Chinese and of native classics has 
tn carried on in aU parts of the land, and it was the Boshl 

10 chiefly devoted themselves to such culture. Bashi Of 
lurai were retainers, as every one knows, of their lords, 
and certain pensions were given by their lords to each family, 
according to their rank, so that they liad not to work for 
their own living. Hence their only duty was to make them- 
selves physically and mentally fit to fight for their lords in 
time of necessity, and, in times of peace, to make themselves 
as much like gentlemen as possible. In other words, phjrsical 
training and mental enlightenment, together with the refine* 
ment of their manners and habits, were their sole busineES 
— they had no other occupation. For, indeed, any other 
occupation which partook of the shape of business condocted 
for profit was forbidden, and was despised among tliem. 
Bushido came to be deeply imbued with the principles of 
Chinese and Japanese classics as they were taught I have 
shown above that in the systematic exposition of ethical 
ideas. Confucianism was the richest of all, and the i 
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part of it was taken by Bushido ; as I have also shown above. 
There are, however, some defects in the Chinese teaching ; 
all the mumportant parts, therefore, were cast away, and the 
important parts were taken into the teaching of Bushido, 
and even these parts, only in such a way as to suit our 
national traditions and characteristics. The essential 
spirit of Shintoism was also resuscitated in Bushido in 
such a way as to give an impetus to it, but in no orthodox 
maimer. Such then is our Bushido. The Bushi formed 
the governing dass of the Japanese society, and it may 
be also said to have formed the educated class; or, 
in other words, the Bushi may be called the gentry 
of the country. We can, therefore, say that Bushido was 
the ethics of Japanese society. In one way it may be said 
that Bushido, as such, was a monopoly of the mihtary class, 
but in truth its spirit was not confined to this only ; the 
literary study of Chinese, as well as of native classics, was 
not necessarily limited to the mihtary class ; hence the same 
notions which were imbued in it through these studies were 
also quietly extending their influence among people at large 
— amongst whom, I may add, there were many famihes of 
old Bu^, or f amUies which were quite equal in their stand- 
ing to the Bushi class. Moreover, the spirit of Bushido 
has also been making its influence felt by other people 
in general. Thus we can see that the nation has been 
preparing itself for centuries for the promotion of moral 
ideas of the same kind as those of Bushido. 

The cardinal points of Oriental ethics, as may be expected, 
are loyalty and filial piety. In China, filial piety takes pre- 
cedence, but in Japan loyalty stands first. There is a poem 
by Sanetomo, the third Shogun of Kamakura and second 
son of the first Shogun, which may be translated Uterally 
as follows : — 

The sea may dry up. 

The mountain may burst asmider. 
But no dufdidty of thought 
Shall I have to my Sovoreiga. 

Such is the idea of loyalty which has been taught to the 
Japanese for centuries. Side by side with loyalty the idea of 
patriotism — a term which in Japanese is practically identi- 
cal in its purport with loyalty — ^wasalso inculcated, though 
the development of the last idea was later than the former. 
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Then also aJl the other ideas relating to ethics, 
on the lines indicated in Confucianism, were inculcated side 
by side. With the aboUtion of the feudal system, some 
thirty years ago. the structure of Japanese society was 
totally changed, or rather restored to the condition which 
preceded the ascendency of the military class in the twelfth 
century. The question now arises. What is the actual state of 
ethics in Japan at present ? There is a new element which has 
been introduced into Japan in recent years: the element o( 
Christian teaching ; in short of Christianity. The Constitution 
guarantees freedom of conscience, and therefore thete b no 
hindrance to the propagation of tlie Christian doctrine with its 
moral teaching, and, as a matter of fact, there are a number o( 
Japanese who have embraced that faith, but they are, alter 
all, a very small minority compared with the number of the 
whole Japanese population. The essence of Japanese ethics 
is the same as existed prior to the new epoch, with certain 
modifications actuated by the new force of the altered con- 
ditions which, after all, affect only small details. I may 
say, in a word, that the Japanese ideal ethics form an exten- 
sion of Bushido among the people at large from the stfil 
extant class of Bushi with whom it originated. Tlie sphere 
of the teaching is extensive, as is necessary from the very 
nature of the matter, but its essence may be summed up 
in a comparatively small compass. For this I cannot do 
better than quote a part of the so-called " Imperial Educa- 
tional Rescript " given to his people by the present Emperor. 
It is given in a previous chapter on the " Moral Teaching 
of Japan," but I will recite it once more : — 

" It is our desire that you, onr subjects, be filial to your partnts 
and well-disposed to your brothera and sisters. Let huibsad Mod 
wife dwell h&rmoDiously together ; let friends be mutdatljr tnwt- 
worthy. Impose upon yDursclves self-reatraint and rectitBda ot 
behaviour. ETctend to the multitude philanthropy. Advance Itara- 
ing and regiUate your punuits, develofting the intellectnaJ facalttaik 
and perfecting the virtuous and useful elements. FBrther, seek ts 
enhance the pnbUc good and enlighten the wortd by deeds ol sodal 
benefit. Treasure always the fundamental consthotioa tad n^nct 
the national laws. In any emergency exert yoimelvcB In tfas piAlk 
service, and exhibit voluntarily your bravery in tbe came ol ot^m. 
And by every mains assist and promote the promerity of tbe ImiMftal 
rfgime. wliich is lasting as the heavens and tbe euth. Ttaa yon 
will not unly 1>e our loyal subjects and good cttfceoa, bat wiU nuiUBt 
the highest oad best traditions ol your anceeton. 



CHAPTER X 
THE RELIGIONS OF JAPAN ' 

THIS chapter is an attempt to explain the relative posi- 
tions of Confudanism, Shintoism, and Buddhism 
in Japan. It is literally a plaui explanation of facts as they 
were and as they are. I have no thought of attaching 
thereto any arguments, either pro or con, or of instituting 
comparisons between these and other religious. 

In the Occident an individual has only one faith, or 
no faith at all, at a time. Every faith is distinct frcm all 
others, however closely they may individually approach one 
another. The Occidentals often try to peer into the inner- 
most recesses, so to speak, of Oriental ^ths,«ithout aban- 
doning their " one person, one faith " standpoint ; hence 
the first difiiculty they encounter is to establish thoroughly 
the relative positrons, as they deem them to exist, of 
Shintoism and Buddhian. They also give an nndne prom- 
inence to Confucianism in its religious aspect ; hence the 
second difficulty in understanding its exact posititxi with re- 
gard to Shintoism and Buddhion. Let me briefly dispose 
of these obstacles to enli^teimient. 

To bc^ with, Confuf^nism is never looked upon in 
the Far East, at all events not in Japan, as a religion. Om- 
fucius and his famous followers are no more regard^ as th^ 
founders or promulgators of a religion than are Sfjcrates, 
Plato, or Anstotle so esteemed in the West. Confur^ian 
precepts of morality pervade every branch of our culture, 
it is trae. But Confucianism is with us only cultivated as 
tending toward elevation of intelligence and of ethical no- 
ti(His, never as a religion. This bong the case, both Shin- 
toian and Buddhism are very good friends with Ccmfucian- 

* Tkt ludtpmdfitt Reviem, Dtcembtr, tgf^. 
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ism. As a matter of fact, both Buddhism and Shintoism 
rely upon Confucianism, to a great extent, so far as practkal 
ethical teachings are concerned ; inasmuch as the latter, 
defective as it may be, is richer than themselves in that 
respect. It is true that, during the Tokugawa regime, 
when^Confucianism attained its zenith in Japan, there were 
some cases of men being buried by special permission of 
the Government according to the Confucian rites of burial, 
in evasion of Buddhist rites, on account of the staunch 
adhesion of the dead persons to Confucianism during life. 
Even in these cases, it was more on account of the philoso- 
phical notions imbibed from Confucianism by the deceased, 
than out of respect for it as a religion, that these rites were 
observed ; and, besides, such cases were exceedingly few 
in number, so much so that we could count them on the 
fingers. There were scholars whose special studies were 
Chinese, and who made it their profession, as it were, and 
were therefore called " Jusha " {tiierati). A number of 
these scholars were buried according to those rites. The 
House of the Prince of Mito, and one or two other daimitu, 
used these rites of burial from a similar cause. These 
were about all. 

As to the relative positions of Shintoism and Buddfabm. 
I can say, broadly speaking, that all Japanese belong to both 
of them at one and the same time (Christian converts ex- 
cepted, of course, and they are not alluded to in this paper, 
for it would only confuse the subject). As a matter of fact. 
■ill Japanese, before the restoration of the Imperial regime 
in 1868, had to belong to both faitlis. This must appear 
to be a somewhat startling proposition for me to advnoce ; 
but it was hterally so in the days of the Shognns. 

After the cessation of Spanish and Portuguese missionary 
labours, some three centurit-s ago. Christianity was forbidden 
throughout the Empire, and no other foreign religion wai 
known. Buddhism, though originally foreign, was not 
regarded as such. In those days every family in Japan 
had practically to subscribe itself to one or other of tlic native 
religious denominations ; there was, in some parts of the 
land, even a special process periodically gone through Id 
proof that the household had no leanings towardt Christi- 
anity. Tltese religious denominations only meant one or 
other sect of Buddhism. Shintoism was not incladed in the 
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cat^ory. But a donbt will arise in the minds of mynaden, 
how it came about in that case that they, thej^»nese, aba 
belonged to Shintoism. The exjjanation was simply that 
in those days Shintoism was not looked npcn as a rdigioii, 
in the sense in which religion is ordinaiily nnderstood in 
the West. There was, in each communal coiporatiao or 
section of such, or in a few such corporations or sections in 
common, as the case might be, <Mie or other ^linto deity, 
consecrated in a temple and regarded as the gnardi&n god 
of those portions of the land, somewhat in the same fashxn 
as a conntry, or part of a country, in the West has a patron 
saint. The people residing in the district formed a son of 
congregation, and supported that temple/inite independestly 
of their connexion with the Buddhistic congre^tioa to 
which they belonged. The peculiar difiereace between 
these two kinds of congregation was, that the Shinto coo- 
gregatioos owed their foimation mainly to consideraticos 
of locality, whilst the Buddhist ones were more in the nature 
of assemblies of individual families, snnevhat qmiliar to 
the congr^ations of the West. Besides local Shinto tem- 
ples, there were many more of them of greater sanctity, 
such as those at Ise, which were more ele%-ated and more 
popular, and were places of worship for the people at Urge. 
In English, all buildings consecrated to the worship of deities, 
be they Shinto or Buddhist, are cranmonly called '' temples "; 
but in Japanese the names are different. One is a Ura, 
the other a miya. There was a sort of dii-ision of labour, 
as it were, between Shintoism and Boddbism. 

Broadly speaking, matters relating to temporal aSisdrs 
belonged to the sphere of Shintoism, and those relatic? to 
spiritual ones belonged to the sphere of Buddhism. Ti.<i 
spirit of Shintoism was clean and bright, whilst that of 
Buddhism was gloomy and dark. Hence, sacred aer^TOss, 
which it was fitting should be pathetic in character, wsre 
performed by Buddhist priests, and those wtich wer-i X'l \t^. 
cheerful were performed by Shinto ones. The funclJ'/T^ of 
priests were divided on those lines in general ; thus, funeral 
rites and memorial services for the dead were imdertaken 
by the former, whilst the celebration of happy e%-ents was 
performed by the latter. For instance, when rites of " puri- 
fication " were performed, as was oftei done, on the sit* 
of some new building, prior to the commencement <A the 
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workmen's labours, they would be done by a Shinto 
or when a baby was taken out of the house for the first 
mal occasion, it was always to a Shinto temple that it 
carried, and there it would be received by a Shinto pr 
and an appropriate prayer would be offered by him to the 
Shinto deity, at the request of those who accompanied 
the child. One would, in the old days, never have thoi 
of inviting a Buddliist priest to a wedding, though no 
judice existed against a Shinto priest ; and of late a wed< 
is even occasionally celebrated in a Shinto temple. Sh 
burials were very rare ; they were occasionally heard o( in 
connexion with the families of the hereditary Shinto priests, 
but, even in those cases, an additional reUgious service was 
almost invariably performed by Buddhist priests. Thas 
we can easily see that there was little confUct of functions 
between Shintoism and Buddhism, Generally speaking, 
this state of things continues to this day, though, of course, 
entire freedom of conscience is guaranteed by the Consti* 
tution. By-the-by, to join the Buddliistic priesthood was 
in one sense regarded as giving up all individual pretenj ' 
and claims to worldly rights and privileges as a man. 
much so, that the old refined Japanese term for the pri 
was Yo-suiC'bilo, i.e. men who had abandoned the woi 
Then, too, the essence of Buddhism has always been 
sidered to consist of being compassionate (or mercil 
as may be seen hereafter. Hence, there existed st 
peculiar customs in the feudal period, leaving some slight 
traces even now. Thus, to shave off one's hair and pro- 
fess to join the priesthood was the greatest sign for acknow- 
ledging one's own fault ; for example, if a beaten chieftain 
asked for peace, after having his head clean shaven, it was 
not to be thought of by the conqueror to push tlic matter 
to the extreme ; or if a man serving a chieftain committed 
an offence deserving capital punishment, and a priest, ob- 
serving tliat there existed some ground for compassion, that 
his life should be spared, proceeded to " beg his life " (so 
it was termed), it was not considcn-d as becoming the chief- 
tain to refuse it. And, again, some great monasteries used to 
afford asylums (or offenders, somewhat similar to the moaas- 
teries of medieval Europe, It was not considered as be- 
fitting a great feudal lord to chase an offender after he had 
taken shelter under ttie sleeves of venerable priesU ia a 
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monastery, say, high up in a secluded nook of a mountain, 
it being more on account of saving the monks pangs which 
might otherwise be caused to them whose only ideal was 
supposed to be compassionateness. No such special con- 
siderations, however, ever existed with r^[ard to Shintoism. 
The characteristics of Shintoism were vivacity and manli- 
ness, whereas those of Buddhism were humility and tran- 
quiUity, though in practice the monks were often far from 
being so. These are the traits of the two faiths still obser- 
vable, side by side, in Japanese characters. 

The essence of Shintoism is cleanness of conscience. The 
commonest prayer of it runs : ** Our eyes may see some 
uncleanness, but let not our mind see things that are not 
clean. Our ears may hear some imcleanness, but let not 
our mind hear things that are not dean," and so forth. 
Shintoism has no particular dogma ! It has no sacred books, 
except some perhaps on ancient history, and about two dozen 
texts in the form of set prayers, if these may be called 
sacred writings at all I It is a poor creed in the ordinary 
sense of a religion ; but it holds Japanese minds in a powerfiil 
grasp sublimely contented with its simple tenets. There 
is an old Japanese poem attributed to Sugawara Michizane, 
who, by-the-by, is deified by the name of Temmangu, 
which says : *' So long as a man's mind is in accord with 
the way of truthfulness, the gods will guard him though he 
may not pray." This is about correct as a delineation of 
the Shinto faith. It worships heavenly deities as well as 
some deified spirits of human beings, but more in the sense 
of reverence and thanksgiving for the good they have done 
and given to posterity, than as channek for obtaining new 
benefits. Hence it has no compunction in worshipping one 
deity one day and another the next day, or even simultane- 
ously. If any individual worshipper goes further, it is 
more with the hope of " driving off " some evil spirit which 
might induce him to do wrong or visit him with some evil, 
thaji to implore the deity to bestow on him some extra boon 
— as a matter of fact, the conunonest form of prayer offered 
in Shinto rites is called Harai, i.e. " driving off," meaning, 
to make one free, both physically and mentally, from any 
pollution caused by any sin he might have conwnitted, or 
by any evil inflicted by a mdignant spirit. And, more- 
over, the nature of Shintoism is not intolerant so long as 
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here is not encroached upon ; but, at the sa 
it is indigenous to Japanese minds, and therefore is not 
easily to be taken away. 

The early Buddhist priests knew this well ; hence, not 
only did they not try to oppose it, but they sought to in- 
corporate it in, or at least to induce it to fraternize, as it 
were, with, their own creed. Some of them went so far as 
to represent Shinto deities as being incarnations of Buddha 
or Bodhisattva, basing this proposition on a theory called 
Honji-Suijaku (" origin and manifestation ") derived from 
an original Buddhistic theory of Dualism. Nay, more ; 
there existed several large temples where both Slunto and 
Buddhist priests ministered together, with a certain demar- 
cation of their functions, of course. And this was called 
" Dual Shintoism." 

It was only after the restoration of the Imperial regime 
that any appreciable amount of friction manifested itself 
between Shintoism and Buddhism. It may be remem- 
bered that Shintoism had so small share in the work of 
the restoration, from the very nature of the movement, 
whilst Buddhism did almost nothing in that direction, 
except that there were many Buddhist priests who took 
part in it from their individual prochvities. In the early 
years of Mciji, there prevailed two great currents of thoughtl~ 
Fukko, i.e., return to ancient, and Ishin, i.e., thoroui 
innovation (or rather, renovation). Though apparent 
opposed to each other, they were both, and in equal dc^ 
motive powers of the new regime. How they worket 
together I have shown in the chapter on " TTie GFcatJ 
Change." Shintoism moved with the Fukko current. ManvT 
who were originally Shinto priests or adherents, beio) 
possessed of knowledge and ability, occupied high positio 
of State. Their notions acquired corresponding a^ccodenc^ 
over Buddhism. In their eyes, Buddhism was, after all, c 
foreign origin. It formed no part of the purest ancient ii 
stitutions of the Imperial r^me. Hence, Buddhism came^ 
to be somewhat despised. Princes and nobles who tud 
held high reUgious positions under it returned to their lay- 
manship. Government allowances were stopped, and, 
many more heavy blows having fallen upon it, much of 
its power was lost. It was then that " Dual Shintoism " 
was abolislied. and a distinct separation between Shintoism 
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and Buddhism was enforced in all things. It was then, 
too, that there arose many families which entirely severed 
their connexion with Buddhism, and came to use Shinto 
rites in their funerals and memoiial services of the dead. 
The tide, however, ceased long ago to ebb, and, in its re- 
flux, matters have in this respect returned to pretty much 
the same position as in the olden days, except that Budd- 
hism has not recovered all its former vigour, and that many 
funerals are now performed according to the Shinto lites, 
though the number of these is exceedingly small in com- 
parison with the whole population. 

So ^ I have spoken of Shintoism as though it were a 
compact creed ; but now I have to describe it a httle further 
in detail. I said above that it was not regarded in former 
days in the light of a religion. It was a national institu- 
tion of unique foim, having sprung up from traditions 
of time immemorial. It had no founder, no propagator, 
except that many books were written upon it in the 
way of commentary 1^ eminent scholars, in compara- 
tively recent periods of the Tokugawa regime. It was 
only about two decades ago that tiie idea of attributing 
to it a rehgious character struck some interested 
people as having been necessitated by the tendencies of 
the age. Shintoism, however, is not even now regarded 
wholly as a religion ; only part of it is esteemed a rdigion. 
This is a fine distinction, almost unintelligible, perhaps, 
to outsiders ; but it is nevertheless true. The communal 
temples, as well as all the larger and higher temples, with 
their priests, are r^arded quite apart from religion as the 
term is employed in the Occident. They still constitute a 
national institution, of a character that is unique. But 
there are many voluntary congregations which are called 
Kiokwai, i.e. teaching associations (not to be confoimded 
with the commimal congregations referred to in a preceding 
page) ; and these congregations have their ministers, to 
whom the title of preadiers (kioshi) is given. Such a con- 
gregation generally has a connexion with some large pfjpu- 
lar temple, but is not directly concerned therein. Tliese 
OHigregations form that part of Shintoism which is to be 
regarded as a religion. The expounding of the creed, or 
the performance of funeral rites, is undertaken by the prif:sts 
belonging to the congregations ; though in the lowest grade 
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of temples the priests attached thereto are permitted, 
a terapwrary measure, to act in both capacities. I might 
perhaps liken the difference to that which exists between 
a corps of troops with its staff officers, and a club ol officers 
with its secretaries, the former being the temple with its 
ministers, and the latter being the congregation with its 
preachers ; the one being more official in character and the 
other more voluntary. But observe ; even those who belong lo 
one or other of these congregations are also mostly Buddhists 
at the same time. There is no State religion in its ordinary 
Western sense ; but, as far as the pubhc Shinto temples 
and their priests (non-religious part) are concerned, their 
proper superintendence and control form, in a great 
measure, part of the business of State — in fact, all sudi 
priests are commissioned by the State, those in the more 
important posts by the central authorities, and the others 
by provincial authorities. In the case of Ise, more especial 
attentions are paid by the State. The whole nation ts 
quite satisfied with these matters as they stand ; and be 
would be a very bold person who, in Japan, would vcnlow 
to find fault openly with this arrangement. 

I may parenthetically remark here, that the terra " priests." 
when applied to Shinto ministers, is not quite in accord with 
our ideas and feelings, though it is rather difficult to convey 
to Western minds why it is so. I have, however, applied 
the same term to both Buddhist and Shinto ministe-TS, for 
(ear of confusing the threads of my statement were I to 
employ more distinctive terms — though the separation is 
to the Japanese mind very clearly marked. 

Let mc here add a brief sketch of Japanese Buddhism as 
generally reflected in the minds of the common people. Budd- 
hism is a religion capable of philosophical interpretations, 
or, rather, founded upon plulosophy ; and there are many 
sects of it in Japan, each drawing fine distinctions in relation 
to its creed. But are these philosophical phases or fine dis- 
tinctions of each creed conveyed to the minds of, let us say, 
aged rustics or children ? 1 must answer No ! In the 
Buddhism as reflected to them, there is an eternal soul in 
every individual. There are paradise and hclL Thexe 
is a future life for every individual. All this is much in ac- 
cord which the religions of the Occident. Jigoku |oAi»- 
raku are hell and paradise. \Mien we speak of them coo- 
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jointly we always say jigoku first, perhaps because it is 
more euphonic, as we interpose no conjunction between 
two terms in such cases. Jigoku literally means " dimgeons 
inearth/* It suggests the idea of its being down below. The 
literal meaning of gokuraku is *' the supreme pleasure," 
and is an abbreviation of gokurakujodo, meaning '' the pure 
land of supreme pleasure." There is a very common phrase ; 
Ojo anrakkoku, meaning : '* Go and be bom in the easy, 
pleasant country" — in other words, be bom in heaven. 
Ojo (" go and be bom ") alone, is an abbreviation very 
conunonly used in ordinary parlance to convey the same 
sense. Here is another : Saiho Mida no jodo, i.e. '* The 
pure land in the west where Amitabha dwells." There is 
a popular sajnng : Gosho wo negoo^ which means : "' Pray 
for the after-life," and another : Gosho daijini, meaning : 
" In such a way as though the after-life is everything," 
used in connexion with some action which one imdertakes 
most seriously. Gosho (" after-life ") is a common Buddhistic 
phrase. 

All these expressions indicate that there is an el}rsium, 
and that it is somewhere in the Western sky ; also that 
there is an inferno, and that we may go or be bom some- 
where in those places after our death. But what part of us 
does do so ? Surely not our ph5rsical part ! Philosophy 
explains the doctrines of transmigration by the theory of 
Karma, basing its manifestations on" cause " and " effect." 
It admits some difference existing between the theories of the 
** greater vehicle " and the " lesser vehicle " ; and it alludes, 
by way of explanation, to aU sorts of intricate propositions, 
such as " being and non-being," " finite and infinite," "rela- 
tive and absolute," and so forth. It does not, on the other 
hand, speak about the immortaUty of the soul ; the reason 
of this being that, from the point of view of imperishabihty, 
the ph3^ical parts of a " being " are no less immortal than 
the soli, inasmuch as they never descend to complete anni- 
hilation ; but, from the point of view of perishability, the 
soul of a " being " is no less mortal than the physical parts 
of it, inasmuch as the " the new existence " of a soul some- 
where else is not the same existence that it had been before. 
No such philosophy, however, is intelligible to the minds of the 
common folk. If we can go anywhere at all after our death 
it must be oiu: spirit that migrates, i.e. the soul. The common 
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folks have no ear for the philosophical interpretation of the 
" after-life," in the philosophilcal sense of the Karmatk 
theory. When the theory of " cause and effect " is taoght 
the common folk generally understand it as implytng that, 
" cause and effect " mean the process precipitating the sal- 
vation or non-salvation of the soul ; it is the shortest 
way to understand. These are the only popular and com- 
mon-sense interpretations. The popular Buddhistic nottoo 
of one's future life in the halcyon fields up above is most 
commonly represented as sitting and enjoying one's self 
on a lotus flower in the heavenly lake. The only picture 
one can form in the imagination of such enjoyment wouM 
be eternal existence in a concrete form — a human fomi, in 
fact — minus the mortal part which one possesses in the 
present existence ; and thus it could not be, in popolar 
imagination, anything other than an existence appcrtatniog 
to the soul. Moreover, in the pictures of purgatory which 
are periodically exhibited in many Buddhist temples, the 
sufferers arc if pre sen ted as still possessing human sliapes. 
Philosophy tells us that Nirvana is the last stage, and n 
merely an abnegation of self, implying therein much philtv 
sophicaJ meaning ; but in the picture which is called the 
Nirvana of Shakyamuni, and which is also exhibited in many 
Buddhist temples on the anniversary of the great sage, com- 
mon folks can only see him lying on his death-bed, and can 
only imagine his spirit ascending to the best place in heaven. 
Such are the illustrations of a future life of Buddhtsm as 
reflected in tlie popular mind. These impressions an; not, 
however, drawTi from tlieir own imagination only, but are 
in fact to be derived from the representations of iheir 
preachers, for whom the more abstruse philosophy would 
fail to answer their purposes, even were it to be propounded, 
inasmuch as it would leave no more impression on the 
popular imagination, than would a professor reciting the early 
Greek philosophy on the idea of ever-recurring permutation 
or ever-identical sameness of all things in the universe. 
As a matter of fact, in Japan, tlie newer the cnsed the leas 
philosophical is the dogma. 

Shintoism also has some notions of the future worid ; 

but they are vague, and certainly not so picturesque as those 

of Buddhism. It firmly believes in the immortality of the 

soul, but it puts more stress on temparal aflairs than spiritual 
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ones. In the philosophical conclusions reached by some 
Shintoists with regard to the soul, it seems to be regarded as 
a manifestation of a particle of that great spirit which 
pervades the universe— shall I say a sort of Pantheism, 
in this respect ? — and that, after one's death, it returns to 
or becomes amalgamated with, as it were, the original 
essence, capable, nevertheless, of still being individuaUzed, 
so far as it is concerned with the faith of those who venerate 
the reminiscences of its former mimdane possessor, whilst cer- 
tain chastisements are meted out hereafter to the soul which 
is not free from pollution on accoimt of crooked conduct in 
this world. As to the people at large, however, they assign 
the domain of the future to Buddhism as explained before ; 
and in their minds, if there were a future world at all, there 
could not be several such, existing separately for different 
creeds, so it would not matter imder what name or by which 
route they travelled thither. 

With r^ard to the ethical side of Buddhism, jihininniku 
(" compassion and forbearance ") seem to constitute its prin- 
cipal component part. For general guidance the following 
maxims are laid down : — 

Do not do anything that is bad ; 

Do aU that is good ; 

Cleanse thine own heart ; 

This is the teaching of all Buddhas. 
But then this is only an abstract idea. For the convenience 
of teaching, goodness and badness are divided into two 
kinds, spiritual and temporal. But as to the practical ethics, 
which are the same thing as the exposition of the temporal 
goodness and badness just referred to, Buddhism can 
endure no comparison with Confucianism, in the point of sys- 
tematic exposition ; so, on this point, Japanese Buddhism 
freely calls Confucianism to its aid and that, too, in the manner 
interpreted by Bushido ; and even the spirit of Shintoism 
is silently utilized in the same way. It goes without saying, 
as may be gathered from what I have said in the preceding 
pages, that Shintoism also makes free use of Confucianism in 
the same respect as does Japannese Buddhism, though of 
course it is Confucianism in its Japanified form. 

I may mention here that, apart from religious teachings, 
the Confucian ss^stem of ethics was spread in many ways in 
former days among the people at large in popularized forms, 
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though in recent years the system of moral t« 

been placed on a much firmer and wider basis, through the 

institution of universal education. 

But now suppose the question were put to the Japanese 
educated classes in general with regard to a religion : " Do 
you believe ? " It would be rather difBcult to get a satis- 
factory answer. Tliey are mostly imbued with the inflaeace 
of Bushido (a term now so well known) whicli, on its broad 
lines, is by no means confined to the Samarai class alone, 
supported silently by the doctrine of a clean conscience 
of Shintoism, and of an elevated culture of practical 
ethics of Confucianism. They consider that " he who 
does what is good for its own sake, and not for fear of 
anything exterior," is the most courageous roan ; and 
to be courageous is the most important feature of Bushido. 
The probabihty is that, were a Japanese gentleman a 
devout adherent of any particular form of religioa, he 
would rather conceal it than make a display of it. And yet 
they are most tolerant to all religions. Many a pointer has 
painted the world-renowned Fuji-yama from all sides ; 
but the main feature is always alike, whatever may be the 
foreground the painter may have chosen. So, too, to 
thoughtful people in Japan, the essence of all religions, taken 
in theabstract.appearsto be pretty much the same — at least, 
it would generally seem to be so regarded ; and they do not 
trouble themselves much with outward forms. And, therr- 
iore, if a countryman of mine were to chance, for instance, 
to be present at the funeral of a dead friend, where tlie riles 
performed were not those of the religion to which he might 
belong, he would still go through the requisite formality 
incumbent on a mourner all the same, just as do those who 
belong to that rehgion ; for here his first thought would be 
to pay a last tribute to the memory of his dead friend, 
and he would not consider himself as being a humbug, 
or as doing something against his own conscience, in view 
of the fact that the ceremony could, after all. be regarded as 
no more than a mere form of testifying his sincerity, and 
it would be, he would consider, a matter of bad taste if he 
were openly to differ from others present on such a solemn 
occasion. 

By way of summing up this chapter, I may perhaps offer 
csw gen^ observation. Shintoism is essentlatly a cned 
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founded upon reverence of ancestors, conjointly with a love 
of the ** fatherland/' and likewise of the exalted personage 
who mirrors the best traditions of our common ancestors 
and exercises the wisest control over oiu: land ; hence loyalty 
and patriotism are the most important features of the creed, 
as regards its outward manifestations. All foreign creeds, 
be they Confucianism or Buddhism, when once transplanted 
to the soil of Japan, become gradually imbued with the 
spirit which animates Shintoism. Thus, Confucianism in 
Japan is not the Confucianism of China. The great Chinese 
teaching, with all its wealth of fine maxims and sayings, is 
made full use of ; but it is Japanified. In Japan it has been re- 
vivified, as it were, and breathes a new atmosphere, wherein 
it is strengthened and purified, imtil it is nationalized and 
becomes identified with aU our notions of loyalty and 
patriotism, to the degree that it seems almost to assume con- 
crete form. The case is the same with regard to Buddhism. 
It is no longer the Buddhism of China, still less that of India. 
It is Japanified. It is imbued with a spirit similar to that 
infused into Confucianism ; though perhaps there may be 
a little difference in degree, owing to the very fact that 
Buddhism is a religion, whereas Confucianism is not. The 
processes by which these metamorphoses have been brought 
about should constitute, it seems to me, a matter worthy 
of inquiry and analysis, and should by no means be allowed 
to escape the attention of those who take an interest in things 
Japanese. 
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ARTS AND LETTERS* 



I AM often told by the Europeans I meet how amazing 
it is that Japan should have made such rapid progress 
in so short a time as thirty or forty years since her adoption 
of European civilization. Some even go as far as to say 
that it is all the more amazing inasmuch as Japan must have 
been in a state of semi-barbarism before that time. They 
say this with no other wish than that of emphasizing their 
appreciation of the reality and the rapidity of our recent 
progress. Of course we recognize our great indebtedness 
to the Western nations, and we frankly avow that our 
present forward movement along the path of civilization 
is mainly based upon the European methods of thought 
and reasoning. But at the same time it is desirable 
to point out how inconceivable and impossible a great and 
successftd transformation of this kind would be, unless 
the nation that attempted it had sohd antecedents and a 
soimd basis of ancient discipline and culture to work upon. 
Japan has had thoughts and feelings of her own for many 
centuries ; and without some acute perception of that mind 
and sentiment it would seem almost impossible to imderstand 
what Japan is. Hence the amazement to which I have 
referred. But that amazement will diminish its extension 
as the knowledge of the mind and ideals of Japan increases. 
The heart and brain of a nation are chiefly manifested and 
are conspicuously traceable in the objects of art and liter- 
ature which it produces. Now I ask your attention in this 
chapter for some of Japan's products in this sphere. 

* Japan by the Japanese, 
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The subject of Japanese art is so wide and complicated 
that it is a matter of absolute impossibility to deal with it 
in a short chapter or so. In what I am going to say, there- 
fore, I woiild merely endeavour to delineate the general out- 
line of the history of our arts and our notions about them. 

The Nara period, which corresponds to the eighth century, 
was one of the great, if notthe greatest, epochsof Japanese Art. 
Nara was our Imperial capital in the days before the primacy 
of Kioto ; the remnants of the art of this period, including 
many fine productions of previous centuries, are to be seen 
to this day mostly in the prefectore of Nara. The highest 
excellence of the arts attained at this period is to be found 
in the images, both in bronze and wood, and also in the 
dried lacquers ; the pictorial art was also excellent, and is 
seen at its best side by side with architectural design. There 
are many Buddhistic temples of dden time now remain- 
ing, and many images of bronze or wood, apart from those 
in the Imperial Museum, are to be seen standing in such 
temples. Naia and its suburban districts make up a 
locality which is one of exceptional interest to foreign 
visitors. 

I would not for a moment dare to place the art pro- 
ducts of Japan of this period on a level with those of the 
Greeks, but it is most flattering to ns that wherever our 
sculpture of this era is spoken of by foreigners some 
references are made to the plastic art of the Greeks, and 
some kinds of comparison are made so as to draw a very 
close resembl»ice between them. Dr. Anderson, speaking 
of this period in his Pictorial Arts of Japan, sums it up 
thus: — 

Whatever be the credibilitjr of the majoritr of the early records, 
it is certfun that the level reached by the Japanese in the sculpture 
of metals, upwards of atbonsand years ago, was remarkably high, and 
many of the products of this period of art culture demonstrate a 
breadth of conception and a courage of efiort that could only emanate 
bom an intellectual and energetic race ; but unfortunately the Hub- 
seqnent errors have contributed Uttle to increase the fame won by 
the authorship of the great toottzes that adonud the andcnt caitital 
of Nara. 

This colossal bronze Buddha of Nara is well worth 
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seeing by any connoisseur. It is true that its I 
not good ; it is a comparatively new head, affixed has- 
tily and by not very competent workmen to replace 
an ancient one lost by fire caused by war ; but from the 
artistic ensemble it is assumed by competent native ex- 
perts that the head must have been equally good, il not 
even more excellent than that of the great Buddha of Ka- 
makura, which was a product of tlie latter part of the 
twelfth century. As to this latter big Buddha, all connois- 
seurs of the West agree in placing it in a very high positioD 
among the art treasures of the world. I may here only 
give an extract from The Ornamental Art of Japan, quoted 
from a French expert, who winds up thus : — 

A people who could thus embody the most iUiuave of meta- 
physical mysteries must have had an exceedingly lofty conoeptioii 
of the capacities of art." 

After Nara we come to the Heian period- Heian is the 
same place as the modem Kioto. From alter the Naia 
period down to the beginning of the present Imperial regime 
it remained the Imperial capital for eleven centuries ; but 
what we speak of as the Heian period is generally taken to 
include the first four of thesecenturies only. Art tlourisbcd. 
together with general culture, to a very high degree in these 
centuries, but somewhat in a different way from (fiat of the 
Nara epoch. In the Nara period we have seen that the 
arts achieved a very high standard, but such art was al- 
ways subordinated and made subservient to religion. Art 
does not seem to have played its part independently as 
such, hence the individuality of an artist did not achiew 
a fully distinctive mark. If a picture was painte<l it «-as 
generally a religious subject, and it was u.<ied for religious 
objects, not as a product of an artist for the sake of ks- 
sociating his name with it and admiring his repreeentatioa 
of the subject as a picture. But in the Heian period 
things seem to have changed to a significant degree, especi- 
ally in pictorial art, which came to be ailmircd as sod], 
while individuahty in artists became more and mon 
marked in public estimation. It was then that artists such 
as Kanaoka and Nobuzane appeared. Pktures founded 
upon scenes in narratives or actual landscape came to be 
generally appreciated. On the -whole, the arts of the 
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Heian period seem to have become more extenshT and 
less profound. To show in what sort of rebtinnshy 
pictorial art and society stood toiraids each other, 
there is a very good illiistiatioQ in the famous Ga^ 
Manogalari contained in a chapter under the titk <rf ^ Ye- 
awase/' which means ** pairings <rf pictm^es." At that 
period there was a very ccxnmon practioe of so-called "^ uta- 
awase," m^ch means " pairings of poems.^ It was done 
in this way. Ladies and gentlemen wiio were versed in 
composing poems were told c^ to meet at an appainted place 
at an appointed time, when snrrrssi v e cj omp e tiii ons wDald 
be held by pairs formed by <Hie on the left and one on the 
right, eadi producing his or her poem and so L o iiltin g it 
to the umpire, who would judge which of them was the 
better, and when one pair was fWiklwvl the next pair con- 
tinued the contest, and so on. The pairing of the pictures 
was no doubt conceived in imitation of the pairing of 
poems. The pairing of pictures seems to be rather quaint 
in its concepticm, but it will give us a very good idea of the 
society of the time. I give below a full quotatkm of the 
passage describing it from my own translatign of tbe 
Genji Monogaiari : — 



The Emperor was very loud d pictnrei, and pMw»*iT «hk 

siderable ability. Lady Ffami, too» as it hap pened, pcMsoanl tibe 
same taste as the Emperor, and used often to amsae hezvelf br 
painting. If, therefore, lie liked ordinary c o urtiai vbo erfiilK tc a 
a taste for painting, it was no matter ci s nrp r i ae that he liked to Me 

the delicate hands of the lady occnpied in carefaDy byiog on ODfcfBn. 
This similarity of taste giadiially drew his ^**Tmrm to her* a&d 
led to frequent visits to the "Ffamt-chamber." Wbea GonOuzBsa^jc 
was inionned of these dfcmnstawyi, he tocA the matter iarto ha '-^ 
hands. He himself determined to excite a ^lirit of nrairr. Ht 

sioned several feunons artists of the time to execste soohe eka2nra.t/t 
pictures.^ Itot of these were sohjects taken from old Tomuxjak, ^a 
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fandfol pictores. He also caused to he pasnted a represestas^ 
of every month in the year, which woidd be fikdy, he tiMudtrt. 
to interest the Emperor. When these pictures were fintthed he tcrJk 
them to Court, and submitted them to the Emperor's insMctxA - 

but he would not agree that he shook! take any of them to tb^lom' 
chamber ; and they were an deposited in the diamber of his daiochVT 
Gcnji, when he heard of this, said of his brother-ia-law^nHU' k 
young; he never could be bdund others." Hewas,hr/wev« imaLu 
to pMs the matter over mmotked.'' He tdd the Enuwor 't^h^ 
would present him with some old pictures, and Twuraing vT S 
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mansion at Nijio be opened his picture cabinet, where nomben ot 
old and new pictures were kept. From these, with the assistance of 
Violet, he made a selection of the best. But such pictures ta illus- 
tration of the " long regrets," or representation of "O-Shio-Kun," were 
reserved, because the terminations of these stories were not boppf 
ones. He also took out of his cabinet the sketches which be End 
made while in Suma and Akashi, and showed them for the first tiae 
to Violet, who was a little angry at his not having shown them to bv 
sooner. 

It was about the tenth of February, and the face of nature b<CU 
to smile at the approach of spring, making the hearts and tempers at 
people more calm and cheerful ; besides, it was just the time wbea 
the Court was unoccupied with the keeping of any festival. There 
could be no better opportunity than this for such an cxhibitioa o! 
pictures to attract the attention of people enjo>Tng leisure. Genj), 
therefore, sent his collection of pictures to the palace in behoU of 
the lady of the PI urn -chamber. 

This soon created a sensation in the palace. Most of the pictuKS 
that were in the possession of the lady of the Plum -chamber wen faom 
old romances, and the pictures themselves wore of ancient date, 
being rare, while those of Kokiden were more modem subject! uid 
by living artists. Thus each of them had their special merits, so 
that it became difficult to say which were the more excellent. TaOc> 
ing of these pictures became quite a fashionableisubject of conven- 
tion of the courtiers of the day. The Imperial mother happeoed to 
be at Court, and when she saw these pictures and heard diSereot per- 
sons at Court discussing their relative merits, she suggested ttut 
they should divide themselves into two parties, right and left, ftod 
regularly to give their judgment. This was accordingly done. Hd 
Naishi-no-suke, Jijiu-no-Naishi and Shioshlo-no-McUo took the lett, 
on the side of the lady of the Plum-chamber ; while Daiai-oo- 
Nalatu-no-8uke, Chiujio-no-Meifu, and Hioyc-no-Meifu took the nght, 
on the side of the Kokiden. 

The first picture selected was the illustration of the " Bamboo 
Hewer," by the left, as it was the most appropriatv to come 
first for the discussion of its merits, as being the parrat of 
romance. To compete with this that of '' Toshikagt, " buo 
"The HoUow Wood," was selected by the right The left now 
stated their case, saying "The Bamboo — indeed, its story, loo 
— may be an old and commonly known tiling, but the r -••-- 
Kakuya, in keeping her purity unsullied in this world, a highly 
able ; besides, it was an occunence that belongs to a pre-U 
period. No ordinary woman would ever be equal to her, aj * 
picture has an excellence." Thereupon the right argued in o 
to this, saying, " The sky, where the maiden Kakuya tu>« _ 
may indeed be high ; but it is beyond human reach, lo wq a 
it aside. When she made her appearance in this wotUI she wi 
all, a creature of bamboo ; and, indeed, wo may connder bir ■ 
lower than ourselves. It may also be true that she threw a brt|ltt 
radiance over the inside of a cottage, but she never shooe in tbe 
aogust society of a palace. Abe-no-oshi's spending miDions of nwoty 
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in order to get the so-called fire-proof rat, which, when obtained, 
was consumed in the flames in a moment, is simply ridicaloaa. 
Prince Knramochi's pretended jewel branch was simply a delusion. 
Besides, this picture is by Koshe-no-omi, with notes by Tsoraynki. 
They are not very nnconmion. The paper is Kamijra, only covered 
with Chinese satin. The outer cover is reddish purple, and the centre 
stick is purple Ajedarah. These are very common ornaments. 
Now Toshikagd, though he had undergone a severe trial from the 
raging storm, and had been carried to a strange country, arrived at 
feoygth at the country to which he was originally dispatched, and 
from there returned to his native land, having achieved his object, 
and having made his ability recognized both at home and abroad. 
This picture is the life of that man, and it represents many scenes, 
not only of his country but of foreign ones, which cannot fail to be 
interesting. We therefore dare to ptace this one above the other 
in merit." 

The ground of this picture was thick white tinted paper, the outer 
cover WB3 green, and the centre stick jade. The picture was by 
Tsunenori, and the writing by Biichikaje. It was in the highest 
possible taste of the period. 

The left made no more protestation against the right. 

" Next, the romance of Ish6 by the left, and that of Shio Sammi 
by the right, were brought into competition. Here again the relative 
merit wb3 very difficult to be deddeid at once. That of the right had 
apparently more charms than that of the other, since it besuitifnlly 
represented the society of a more recent period. 

Hei-naishi, of the left, therefore 



"If leaving the depths of Ish^'s night-sea. 

We follow the fancies of new-fashioned dreams. 
All the beauty and skill of the ancients will be 
Swept away by the current of art's modem streams. 

Who would run down the fame of Narihira for the sake of the 
pretentious humbug of our own days ?" 
Then Daini-no-Naishi-no-suke, <k the right, rephed : — 

"The noble mind that soars on high. 
Beyond the star-bespangled sky ; 
Looks down with ease on depths that he 
A thousand fathoms 'neath his eye." 

Upon this the Empress Mother interceded. She said that 
the exalted nobility of Lord Hioye may not, indeed, be passed over 
without notice, yet the name of Narihira could not altogether be 
eclipsed by his. 

Though too well known to all may be 

The lovely shore of Ish^s sea ; 
Its aged fisher's honoured name, 
r A tribute of respect may claim 
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and the rival 
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at an it ahoaki 
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to the lady 
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which had been 



at his palace on the 

she had gone 
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of both partxsh- tikose of the 
of the lady of Kokkien — were 
left* or those ol the lady of 
~ those of the ri^t, nortii- 
aOotted to thorn. 
bcc mgj ta L The bos, containing those of the 
o£ pQxpfe XmfaraiL. The stand on which the box was 
placed w^ ac saiiicnL aai orer this was thiowu a cover of rhiiy^ 
brocade with a masTe grcoii. The seat nn det n ea t h was of Chinese 
co fcxii e d silk. iSx yoiEng gix^ bcoo^t all this in« and arranged 
it aQ in order. Thar kaiaiiri (o«iter dress) was of red and cherry 
coioizr, with txmics of wistaria hning (h^t purple outside, and 
h^tt green within)L 

The box which contained the p k tuf e s of the right was of '* Jin " 
wood, the stand of light cokxired '* Jin," the cover of Cocean silk 
with a green gromuL The legs of the stand* which were treDised 
round with a silken cord* showed modem and artistic taste. The 
kayami of the young girls was of wiDow lining (white outside and 
green within), and their tunics were of Kerria japcmica lining (or 
yeUow outside and light red within). Both Gcaiji and Gon-Chiu- 
nagon were present, by the Emperor's spedal invitation, as also 
the Prince Lord-Lieutenant of Chickshi, who loved pictures above 
all things, and he ¥ras consequently chosen umpire for this day's 
competition. Many of the pictures were highty admirable, and 
it was most difficult to make any preference between them. For 
instance, if there was produced by one party a roll of " The Season," 
which was the masterpiece of some old master, on selected subjects, 
there was produced also, by the other party, a roll of sketches on 
paper, which were scarcely inferior to, and more ornamented with 
flourishing than, the ancient works, in spite of the necessary limita- 
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Hon of space which generally makes the wide expanse of scenery 
almost too difficult to express. Thus the disputes on both sides 
were very warm 

Meanwhile the Imperial Mother (the Princess Wistaria) also 
came into the saloon, pushing aside the sliding screen of the break- 
fast chamber. The criticisms still continued, in which Genji made, 
now and tiien, suggestive remarks. Before all was finished the shades 
of evening b^;an to fall on them. There remained, on the right, 
one more roll, when the roD of Suma was produced on the left. 
It made Gon-Chiunagon slightiy embarrassed. The last roll of 
the right was, of course, a selected one, but it had several disad- 
vantages in comparison with that of "Suma." The sketches on 
this rQU—illustrations of different bays and shores — ^had been 
done by Genji with great pains and much expenditure of time. 
They were most skilfully executed, and carried away the minds 
of the spectators to the actual spots. On them illustrative re- 
marks were written sometimes in the shape of a diary, occasionally 
mingled with poetical effusions in style both grave and easy. These 
made a great impression on the Emperor, and on every one present ; 
and finally, owing to this roll, the left was decided to have won 
the victory. 

In the famous Makufa-no-soshi we see the following, as 
quoted by 'ib. Aston : — 

On the sliding doors of the northern front of the Mikado's 
private apartments there are painted fearful pictures of creatures 
that live in the wild ocean, some with long arms, others with long 
l^;s. "When the doors of the ante-chamber are open we can alwa3rs 
see them. 

This will show that pictorial art was made use of for the 
chamber decorations. The notions as to what a picture 
should be that were entertained by the gentry of this epoch 
are well illustrated by the following extract from the Genji 
Monogatari. It is contained in a chapter where different 
kinds of female characters are discussed, and therefore it 
is only discussed incidentally, but it will give a fair idea, 
and so I give the extract in full ; — 

Again, therefore, he took up the conversation, and said, " Call 
to your mind affairs in general, and judge of them. Is it not always 
true that reality and sincerity are to be preferred to merely artificial 
excellence ? Artisans, for instance, make different sorts of articles, 
as their talents serve them. Some of them are keen and expert, 
and cleverly manufacture objects of temporary fashion, which 
have no fixed or traditional style, and which are only intended to 
strike the momentary fancy. These, however, are not the true 
artisans. The real exceUence of the true artisan is tested by those 
who make, without defects or sensational peculiarities, articles to 
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decorate, we will say, some particular building, in confiaiiiiitr wllh 
correct taste and high iesthetic principles. Look for another a- 
stance at the eminence which has been attained by aeveral of the 
artists of the Imperial College of Painting. Take the case at 
draughtsmen in black ink. Pictures, indeed, such as those of 
Mount Horai, which has never been beheld by mortal ey«, or of 
some raging monstrous fish in a rough sea, or of some wild °"f"i»' 
of some far-ofi country, or of the imaginary face of the demon, are 
often drawn with such striking vividness that people are startled 
at tho sight of them. These pictures, however, are ocither raaJ 
nor true. On the other hand, ordinary scenery of familiar mcKui' 
tains, of calm streams of water, and of dwellings just before oar 
eyes, may be sketched with an irregularity so charming, and witb 
such excellent skill, as ahnost to rival Nature. In pictures such ai 
these, the perspective of gentle mountain slopes, and sequestered 
nooks surrounded by leafy trees, are drawn with such admirable 
hdehty to Nature that they carry the spectator in imagination to 
something beyond them. These are the pictures in which is mostly 
evinced the spirit and effectiveness of the superior hand of a master ; 
and in these an inferior artist would only show dulness and in- 
efficiency. 

" Sioular observations are appbcable to handwriting. Some 
people boldly dash away with great freedom and endless flonrisliw. 
and appear to the first glance to be elegant and skitfuL Bat that 
which is written with scmpiUous neatness, in accordaoce with the 
true rules of penmanship, constitutes a very diflerent handwiitlii|| 
from the above. If perchance the upstrokes and downstrokes do 
not, at first sight, appear to be fully formed, yet when we take U 
up and critically compare it with wiiting in which dftshes and 
flourishes predominate, we shall at once see how much more of 
real and sterling merit it possesses. 

" Such, then, is the nature of the case in painting, in pettmanaUp, 
and in the arts generally. And how much more then are tfaoae 
women undeserving of our admiration, who, though they art rich 
in outward and in fashionable display, attempting to oai^ oar 
eyes, are yet lacking in the solid foundations of reality, fidelity 
and truth. Do not, my friends, consider me going too far, bnt M 
me proceed to illustrate these observations by my own experience." 

It must not, however, be understood that art in religioai 
subjects had disappeared ; on the contrary, tlterc arc many 
pictures of ttiis kind, produced at this epoch, still in dcistence 
in many temples, and most of them are of liighest merit. 
From the latter part of the twclftli century Kioto had lost 
its importance, because from that time the actual ruling 
power of the country had left the hands of the Imperial 
Government and been transfered to the Shogunatc Govcni- 
ment. From this time down to about the middle of 
the fourteentli centuiy Kamakura became the scat of tbc 
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Shogun Government. This interval was called the Kama- 
kura period ; there were many conditions in this period 
which were adverse to any progress in the field of art: you 
may even say it sowed some d^adence, and yet there were 
manybeautSul productions, both graphic and glyptic. The 
Diabutsu, or bronze Buddha, of Kamakura, referred to 
above, was itself a product of the earliest part of the 
thirteenth century. It is such a masterpiece of its kind 
that it will go a good way towards showii^ what artistic 
workmanship existed at that time in Japan. 

I may interpose just a few words here. Development 
in the arts was not necessarily limited to Kioto only ; previ- 
ous to the Kamakura period there existed a centre of refine- 
ment in the northern part of Japan, namely, in the province 
of Osiu. There, a great feudal lord had established the seat 
of his Government, which was in several repects constructed 
in imitation of Kioto, and from what remains there to this day 
in the way of objects of art we can judge very well in what 
a flourishing state that feudal capital must have been 
before it was crushed by the invading forces of Yoritomo 
the first Shogun. 

After the Kamakura period the Ashikaga period ensues 
and lasts for about two and a half centuries. During this 
time the chief seat of the Shogun Governments was in 
Kioto, side by side with the Imperial court, though there 
was also a kmd of branch Shogunate in Kamakura. In 
the early part of this period the countiy was not yet ripe 
for general progress in art, but from the beginning of tiie 
fifteenth century most of the Shogun of the period 
showed a strong leaning towards the patronage of artistic 
talent, especially in pictures, many of them being artists 
of no mean ability themselves. It was then that Japan 
produced many eminent artists, such as Cho-densu, Siubun, 
Sessiu, Siugetsu, Sotan, Masanobu, Motonobu, Sesson, and 
many others, whose masterpieces we are proud to show to 
other nations to-day, and whose names are immortal in 
our annals. Their styles indeed are not identical, but, 
taken as a whole, they were akin to one another, and 
differed from their predecessors to a very conspicuous ex- 
tent. It was founded more upon the best artistic ideals 
formed among the Thang and Sung dynasties of China. They 
had no rivals among the contemporary Chinese artists. 
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It is said that when Sessiu went to China to study the 
arts, he lamented that there was no master to study with. 
The arts of the Nara period and the early part of the 
Heian period were distingushed by an excellent sobriety in 
regard to religious feeling ; they were the very embodimoit 
of the period. The traditions of such a school could never 
be resuscitated again, any more than those of Raphael and 
Angelo can be revived in Europe. For the same reason 
Siubun and Sessiu could not follow exactly in the footsteps 
of their predecessors of those early periods to which we have 
referred ; but in their own way they stood very high, and 
the kinds of pictures they produced are those which are most 
admired and appreciated by the native Japanese ol later 
years, inasmuch as they embrace high conceptions in their 
productions independently of any direct subserviency to 
religion. 

At the end of the Ashikaga period, and before the 
Tokugawa period, is interposed the short Oda-Toyotomi 
period. Shortly before this period the country was in a 
state of turmoil caused by the internal dissensions of dif- 
ferent chieftains, who were eventually pacified by the 
efforts of Oda, wliUe the feuds were finally extinguished 
by Toyotomi Hideyashi. The latter, wlio is known as 
Taikosama by foreigners, and spoken of as the Japanese 
Napoleon, was also a great reviver of our arts. By his 
patronage it was that Japan produced Yeitoku and Sanraku, 
whose boldness of design was unsurpassed even by the 
best of Ashikaga artists. The castle of Fushimi, built 
by Taikosama, where the genius of these artists was 
engaged, and where the architectural arts were also evinced 
to a remarkably high degree, was pulled down some time 
after the death of this great hero ; but fragments of the 
internal decorations are still to be found in different places ; 
those who have seen them are in the best position to ap- 
preciate how, without degenerating into conventional de- 
corative forms, pictorial art may best be utihzed for decora- 
tion. 

After the Oda-Toyotomi came in the Tokugawa era, 
which lasted over two hundred and seventy years, until 
our own time. The greater part of this period enjoyed 
perfect peace, and though hampered by the further develop- 
ment of the feudal system, the nation witnessed moie 
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prosperity than at any other period, and different branches 
of art made significant progress. As is stated in the last 
sentence of I^. Anderson's remark quoted above, the 
grandeur of the Nara period has never b^n revived, nor had 
we during this period any such master hands as Siubun 
or Sessiu, but, speaking generally, there is no doubt that 
all branches of art have made great progress, in dimension 
if not in depth. The lacquer works and development 
of fine coloured porcelains was no doubt the monopoly of 
this period. True it is that the lacquer works existed 
from very remote periods, and those of the Higashiyama 
period (or section of the Ashikaga period when Sessiu» 
Sotan and Motonobu flourished) were excellent, especially 
from an antique and aesthetic point of view. But the full 
extension and development of lacquer art falls into this 
epoch. As to porcelains, they commenced their most charac- 
teristic development essentially under this period, their 
growth being comparatively a matter of recent date. 
* Popular ' pictures of the Ukiyoye school and those of the 
artisan style are also entirely the new growth of this 
period. 

I must here interpose some explanations. Old styles of 
pictures, especially Kano and Tosa, had spread their in- 
fluence very widely among the gentle classes. Eminent 
painters were far from rare during this age, among whom 
we may just mention Tannu as the greatest ; but, speaking 
generally, their styles became more stiff and conventional, 
they failed to arouse popular feeling with their novelty or 
audacity, and, besides this, they were not within easy reach 
of the common street people. Hence out of the tendency 
to revolt from the hackneyed old style, as well as owing 
to the vulgar demands of common people, arose the new 
style of these Ukiyoye and * artisan ' schools. The artists of 
these schools lacked refinement in themselves, belonging 
generally to the vulgar classes, whereas the artists of the 
older schools generally belonged to the gentle dsiss, often 
holding the rank of Samurai, under the patronage of some 
feudal lord. Such being the case, these new schools are 
far from representing the genuine ideals of the Japanese 
cultured classes. There are, however, some individuals 
of consmnmate genius amongst them, Hokusai being 
the greatest ; and in their way they exhibited excellent 
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points, especialty in their manipulation of colours and their 
aptitude (or hitting on new ideas taken from daily life. The 
credit is due to the European critics rather than to our- 
selves that their merits have been accorded a much higher 
place than formeily. It is a fact that the cultured Japanese 
ne\'er can be induced to appreciate these schools in quite 
the same degree as the Western critics do, Korin and 
his school form an entirely different category in our art. 
The pictures of this school are grotesque at first sight, and 
their merits can be discerned only by those who have the 
peculiar type of observing mind enabling them to appreciate 
the subtlety of a hidden craft. I think great credit is 
owing to the European experts who have discovered the 
merits of this school with the same eye which had been 
wont to rivet itself on the two schools of vulgar origin just 
described. 

It is superfluous here to dwell upon the different phases 
of pictorial art during this period, but I must not neglect 
to make passing allusions to the Chikudan and Bunchio 
schools, academic rather than popular in their character and 
influence. I must also mention Kokwan and Denzen, who 
introduced independently about the same time a semi- 
European fashion of pictures and copper engravings at the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

We are now in the Meiji era, which has lasted already 
thirty-eight years. The commencement of this era was 
marked by the destruction of everything old. There was a 
time when fine antique temples were pulled down, precious 
pictures of some thousand years or more were thrown into 
the dust, and good gold lacquer works were burned in order 
that the gold might be taken out of the ashes. Every- 
thing must be renovated and founded upon European 
ideas. It is sad when we look back upon it from the present 
time, but it was the inevitable outcome of the spirit of the 
time. I know several of the best artists of the day, having 
nothing to occupy them, proceeded to take lessons in 
the modes of European drawing, and they often engaged 
themselves as draughtsmen in the engineering offices of 
some public department. But things could not remain in 
such a state for long. Without sacrificing our emulation 
of things European, whether material or intellectual, we 
have found time to retrace our steps on the aesthetic side 
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and have betaken ourselves again to the art of old Japan ; this 
was also due, to a great extent, to the Western advisers and 
patrons, to whom we must express our gratitude. We 
have now succeeded to a considerable extent in reviving 
our old arts, not only in pictures and sculptures, but also 
in many branches of semi-industrial and semi-artistic 
objects. Great encouragement has of coiurse been given 
by foreign patronage, but greater pains have likewise been 
taken by the natives, and no small encouragement is given 
by the Emperor and Empress themselves. Of course, in 
some branches the industrial arts themselves have under- 
gone transformation. At the present day, for instance, 
there is no great demand for the products of the armourer. 
The manufacture of helmets is similarly under a doud. We 
are now in a transitory state in every branch of art ; we 
have not yet been able to speak of the grandeur of the 
Meiji era; but, on the whole, I am of opinion that im- 
provement is perceptible in every branch, and I feel quite 
confident that if more encouragement, especially from 
abroad, be given to our artists, they will show themselves 
capable of initiating a memorable epoch. Some foreigners 
speak of some kind of deterioration of art objects ; I 
dEiresay there is, but if so, it must be excused on the 
ground that art conditions with us are in such a transi- 
tional state : nor can our foreign patrons themselves escape 
from participation in the responsibihty. Let me explain 
this a little more fully. Lacquer work artists can make just 
as good high-class lacquer work as those of 200 years ago, 
provided that they are given time and corresponding re- 
muneration and the proper expenses for the materials. 
But the modem purchaser has no idea of such a thing. He 
endeavours to pick up curiosities at a low rate, and is suc- 
cessful when the necessities of some ancient family compel 
them to put their art treasures in the market. In all 
modem work he is apt to trace pernicious Western influence. 
However delicate the finish he expects only to give a low price. 

The reluctance of modem buyers to give commissions (as 
the old feudal lord invariably did), and their suspicion of all 
highly priced modem work, is thus tending to drive really 
superior workmanship out of the market. 

As to our pictures, I must add a few words more. The 
European oil paintings, and water colours too, are studied 
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in Japan. There are many artists engaged in this direction, 
but hitherto we have not been able to produce great artists. 
It must be of our native pictures, therefore, that I shall 
speak. The style of our pictures differs from European 
oil paintings, as every one knows ; it has a greater afi&nity 
with that of the water colour, where painting in colours is 
concerned. The cliief stress we lay upon pictures is the 
force of the brush and the effect of impression. I do not 
say that the oil painting overlooks or ignores this im- 
portant point, but there seems to exist a marked differ- 
ence in manipulation between our pictures and the oil 
paintings, for in the case of the Japanese a Uttle failure or 
mistake will show itself more readily than in the case of the 
oil, as there is no possibility in our case of correcting any 
trifling mistake when it is once committed. Then, again, 
our aim is directed more to impression than to the minute- 
ness of depicting, so that our pictures are not generally so 
thoroughly and finely done as theoil pictures, except, indeed, 
in cases of ancient reUgious pictures. Hence there are great 
defects in anatomy and perspective when the subject requires 
correct drawing. The sculptures and pictures of Nara and 
Heian were advanced in the direction of anatomy to an 
admirable degree, and it is a matter of great regret that the 
later art has become more and more deficient in this 
respect. In matters of geometrical proportion, or rather 
perspective, our pictures are greatly deficient. These defects 
are of course to be remedied. It would be silly to re- 
tain such defects because they belong to our old style. 

During the past twenty-five years all sorts of art exhibi- 
tions — pictures of course being the chief form of exhibit — 
have been held in Tokio ; in provincial centres, too, exhi- 
bitions have multiplied year after year. There are also 
several associations, the object of which is connected with 
the encouragement of art in one way or another. At the 
exhibitions the merits of the objects exhibited are submit- 
ted to the judgment of the experts, and appropriate 
prizes are awarded. Such exhibitions are opened at the 
best time or season of the year, spring or autumn. They 
are organized much in the same style as those of 
Paris or London. The method of exhibition undoubtedly 
shows a material advance since the days of the 
quaint competitive " pairing " of the Heian Court referred 
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to above. The objects exhibited are generally for sale; 
they are all genuine, and their prices are afiixed ; as a rule 
the prices are anything but high. In the case of pictures, 
they are quite insignificant when compared with the 
prices asked in the Western Salons. Of course our pictures, 
in the case of the native paintings, do not take so much time 
and pains as European oil paintings ; and this is the reason 
why they are not so dear. The prices vary from £i to ^fs 
for those by ordinary painters : there may be some that are 
even cheaper, but good enough to look at. Pictures by 
first-rate artists are dearer; but even these rarely exceed 
£i$. I occupy the position of president to one of these 
associations, and I often find difficulty in giving efficient en- 
couragement to the artists from the fact of purchasers not 
being found in sufficient numbers at the exhibitions. At the 
same time the artistic tastes of our people at large, and 
consequently the demand for art objects, has wonderfully 
increased of recent years. In smaU towns and villages 
people who were once contented with paper-mounted or 
printed ' ukiyo ' pictures have become anxious to possess 
pictures of a much higher standard. 



II 

ON THE STYLE OF JAPANESE GARDENS ^ 

Although this may not be deemed a proper place to speak 
of the art of making gardens in Japan, I cannot refrain from 
just touching on the subject, because our art in making gar- 
dens has much similarity to that of landscape painting, and 
has much of real art in it. Even on the smallest scale a garden 
in Japan is laid out in such a way as to represent a picturesque 
view as depicted in pictures. Hence mimic hills, natural 
rocks, and, where it is permissible, miniature tarns or cas- 
cades, are designed. We can say it is based upon the prin- 
ciple of fine art ; but in the case of European gardens, it 
seems to me that the original ideas were derived from the 
old " conmions,** and their later developments have been 
based more upon the principle of industrial art ; to wit, 

* The Outlook, October, 1904. 
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* there are fountains, but in the shape of mechanical a^ 
and not in the shape of natural springs ; there are hewn 
stones, iron rails, iron bridges, and, if there is any water at 
all, it is mostly in the shape of a round or square 
tank. When the Occidentals plant flowers, they make the 
beds invariably in the shape of a square, or triangle, as 
geometrically as though designing a carpet. They seem 
to have no idea of finding regularity in irregularity, or, rather, 
harmony in differentiation. In towns in Japan there are 
numerous stone shops where natural stones are sold ; but 
no such places exist in any part of Europe. Of cotuse 
there is one drawback to our gardens, i.e., they are more 
ornamental than useful. This is a drawback which must 
be modified, and it is already being modified in many cases ; 
but, on the other hand, Euro[>ean gardens seem to lack 
artistic elements to altogether too great an extent. It is 
almost incomprehensible to me that, in the case of Europeans, 
who are addicted to hanging in their rooms landscape pictures, 
and who are so fond of travelling in mountainous regions, 
running after beautiful scenes and views of landscape of 
different types, it should never have entered their minds tn 
apply to their gardens the same ideas. In this respect I 
can venture, without any diffidence, to say that Japan is 
above any nation in the world, and foreigners would be 
much benefited if they would begin to appreciate our style 
of gardening. I am glad to see that there are sevi^ 
Westerners in different countries who have already bt^n 
to do so. 

At the meeting of the British Association at Cambridge, 
in 1904, Mr. Douglas Frcshfield delivered an admir- 
able lecture on " Mountains and Mankind." On ttw 
question of the love of mountains, Mr. Freshfield telb 
us that it is a healthy, primitive, and almost universal 
instinct. The belief that it is a taste, or some would say a 
mania, of advanced civilization is erroneous, an error arising 
from the adoption of too narrowa time-limit forinvestigatioa. 
by comparing the nineteenth centiir>-. not with the preceding 
ages, but with the eighteenth, and also from taking loo nar- 
row a space-limit, hardly casting one's eyes beyood Western 
Europe. The eighteenth century, Mr. Fr c s hfie ld continues. 
was an age of formality. It was the age of palladian porti- 
coes, of interminable avenues, of formal gardens and foroial 
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style in art, in literature, and in dress, Mountains, which 
were essentially romantic and Gothic, were naturally dis- 
tasteful to it. Herein lies the due hy which to trace the 
original cause why Western gardens differ so essentially 
from ours — the Japanese. The gardens of Versailles and 
St. Qoud, which were striking examples of formality, were 
made at this period, and there can be no wonder that that 
style has exercised so vast an influence on the art of garden- 
ing in Europe. 

The literature of the eighteenth century, Mr. Freshfield 
further insists, was the product of a practical common-sense 
epoch, which looked on all waste places — Sheath like Hind- 
head or hills like the Hi^ilands — as blemishes in the scheme 
of the universe. Intellectual life was concentrated in 
cities and courts — it despised the country. Here, then, 
was the reason why there never occurred to the minds of 
the higher classes of the West the idea of introducing to the 
proximity of their dwellings imitations of the wild and 
rugged beauty of mountains or valleys. 

In those days, moreover, books were written by dwellers 
in towns whidi had not grown into large cities, and whose 
denizens therefore had not experienced the longing to 
escape from their homes into purer air that people have 
nowadays. They frankly abused even the Alps. Few 
people, if any, included in their programme of sum- 
mer enjoyments mere sight-seeing among mountains and 
valleys. Naturally enough in those days few people 
penetrated into the heart of that paradise of the world, 
Switzerland, even for scientific explorations, still less 
for pleasure trips. The Alpine Club was founded in England 
in 1857. It was only a little time prior to that date, it 
would seem, that Switzerland grew to be the resort of the 
summer tourist. The eagerness of the scenery-hunter for 
other mountain regions has also grown in a similar manner 
from comparatively recent and small beginnings, and with 
a similarly rapid progress. Most of the visitors simply go 
there for pastime, and some, though perhaps an inconsider- 
able nimiber, go there on scientific investigation bent, with 
a leaning toward pastime. They are contented with seeing 
the places as they are, and at the most with committing 
their impressions to writing. They have not yet reached 
the stage of being moved by the idea of reproducing in 
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their dwelling-houses and immediate surroiindings the 
impressions they receive, or of giving to them any material 
shape. Here is, then, the cause why the modem Westerners, 
who are fond of landscape-hunting, have not been actuated 
by the same predilection in their gardening as the Far 
Easterners. It is not because they not do appreciate the 
loveliness of a landscape, but because they have not yet 
had sufficient time to get rid of the formal notions of the 
eighteenth century, and to revive adequately their natural 
and instinctive love of mountain scenery in their gardening. 
As to a fondness for mountainous regions, the Occidentals, 
especially the Enghsh, have advanced their taste in that 
direction far beyond the Orientals, so much so, indeed, that, 
as all know, lives are annually sacrificed and ascents made 
of so adventurous a nature as to appear almost foolhardy in 
the eyes of other nations. Mr. Freshfield points out that 
the lo\'e of mountains and the desire to climb them are 
distinct tastes, and that though they are often united their 
union is accidental, not essential. With us, the Japanese, I 
may say that it is our aesthetic perception which entitles 
us to a place among the mountain-lovers, for though we 
universally revel in the sight of our peaks and ranges from 
a distance, we are but poor climbers, Mr. Freshfield, pass- 
ingly complimenting the Japanese, calling them " a race 
destined apparently to play a great part in the world's 
history," reminds us that the Japanese were bom antiquity 
mountain-lovers. Fuji-Yama to the Japanese is (as is 
Ararat to the Armenians) a national symbol ; its ascent is 
coQstantly made by bands of pilgrims ; it is depicted in 
every aspect. This is all very true, Fuji-Yama is veiy 
d^ar to us — <n« love it. Herr Moss^, a German jurist, who 
was staying in Japan, told me more than once that there 
were inntimerable beautiful things in Japan, but Fuji- 
Vama was the only one thing which he could call " sublime," 
and he adored it no less than do the Japanese. The vast 
majority of the pilgrims whom Mr. Freshfield speaks of, 
howe\'er, are climbers in the real sense of making a pilgrimage 
on account of a certain religious sentiment, Fuji-Yama 
being considered a sacred mountain, and a sort of volun- 
tary congregation being formed to proceed thither, often 
from a great distance, not from any love of the mountain 
itself, as a natural object, nor from any motive of scientific 
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investigatioa. By the bye, there were of old a few sacred 
places which females were forbidden to approach, and Fuji- 
yama was one of them. Lady Parkes, who climbed the 
mountain, in 1865, to the best of my memory, in company 
with her husband, Sir Harry Parkes, then British Minister 
to Japan, was the first female who ever ascended it, although 
it is noteworthy that it is consecrated by the enshrinement 
on its summit of a Shinto goddess, and also that it is addition- 
ally beautiful in the popular imagination from an Eissociation 
with the tale of the " Shining Damsel," the heroine of the 
" Bamboo Hewer," one of tiie oldest Japanese works of 
fiction, written in the early part of the tenth century. 

In regard to these matters, however, opinions Eire vastly 
changed in Japan. Many more people now climb mountains 
than in former days. It is especially so with the youths of 
the new generation. Great numbers of students may be 
met at any time during the summer vacation trotting about 
in mountainous regions for pleasure and recreation, as well 
as for scientific investigation. Although the Japanese are 
not, or at least, as I l^ve already said, have not hitherto 
been, distinguished as ardent climbers, their taste for natural 
scenery, even among the lowest classes, is evinced in many 
ways, as all visitors to our country must have observed, 
and especially is this shown m the Japanese method of 
gardening, 

To return to the subject of European gardens, the nearest 
approach which I have seen to our Far Eastern ideals is to 
be found in the park of the Buttes Chaumont, in Paris, which 
is very little known to ordinary visitors ; nay, even to the 
Frendi themselves. It is a garden made of an old quarry, 
and the cliffs therein formed, supplemented by some arti- 
ficial stones, have been shaped into a pleasing imitation of 
some Alpine scenery. The Central Park of New York 
affords, perhaps, another instance. I cannot say much 
about it, as the day I visited it was a very foggy one, and I 
coold see but very Uttle of anything. In the part I saw, 
however, there were several natural rocks — literally, having 
been there afi initio — su^estive of a natural wilder- 
ness in an entirely natural valley. Only the other day, 
when I was on a short visit in the North of England, I was 
taken by an acquaintance of mine the round of his vast 
gardens. All sorts of flowers had been planted in them, 
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course ; but when I reached a particular spot I felt inclined 
to give way to regrets, for there before me lay an old 
disused quarry, with an abundance of stones in their natural 
state, as yet untrimmed. The spot could be turned very 
easily, if entnisted;to a Japanese gardener, and not necessarily 
a skilled one, into an ideal rock-garden, with moss-grown 
crags and tumbling cascades, suggestive of (he best bits of 
nigged Alpine landscape. But, as it was, the spot was 
over-planted with all sorts of shrubs and evergreens, and 
the rocks were entirely hidden from view and wasted ! 

I remember that I once had at Tokio a casual talk on the 
subject of gardening with Sir Claude Macdonald, the British 
Minister. He observed that the reason why Westa 
horticulture lacked the realistic landscape elements ' 
probably that the Western designers of gardens had i 
natural scenery on a small scale near at hand which i 
serve them as a model by which their imitative imaginatE 
might be inspired. There maybe something in this; botlfcl 
does not seem to explain all. Now that fa^ionsarechang- * 
ing so rapidly, I should not be in the least surprised U we 
were to see, before many decades pass by, big mos^ radcs 
drawn into the gardens of the English aristocracy by teams 
ol huge English dray-horses, and skilfully placed in positkni 
by gardeners with an eye to natural effect. 

Ill 

i-The Japanese attainments in literature are for the most 
: inferior to those in art, In art we can talk vrith a 
certain amount of confidence with people of any nation, 
though not always on equal terms, but in literature oar 
confidence in ourselves fails to a significant extent when 
we come to talk with the people of the Western civUued 
nations. We have, however, a sufficient stock o( literature 
accumulated through centuries of years amply to show oar 
minds and sentiments as a nation. 

An article by the late Sir Edwin Arnold, published in an 
issue of the Daily Telegraph a few days after hisdeath be£:ins 
thus:— 

The time will com« when Japftn— safe, Uaooaa, nnd riad with 
tbe promiM of peaceful yeats to foUow, and to rewan) thu [■iwin 
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gifts. Already in ttiia part of the globe, persons of culture have 
become well aware how high and subtle is her artistic genius ; and 
by and by it will be discovered that there are real treasures to be 
found in her literature. Moreover, En^and, beyond any other 
European country, is likely to be attracted to this branch, at [n«3ent 
naturally ne^ected, of what may be called the spiritual side of 
Japanese life. 

I, as a Japanese, cannot pretend to guarantee this saying of 
Sir Edwin Arnold as being perfectly correct, but at all events 
a great deal seems to be contained in it. We have seen in 
a foregoing section of this chapter that our arts were in a 
state of great advancement in the Nara period. But in 
literature we have nothing worth reading left except our 
poetry. We have Manyoshiu (million leaves), a book which 
is a collectioQ of poems dating from some time previous to 
the Nara period down to the early part of the Heian period. 
The collection seems to have begun at the end of the Nara 
period but to have been finished by a great poet who lived 
in the Heian period, and hence the incorporation of some 
poems of the latter period. 

From this book we can fairly judge that the art of poetry 
has never again attained to diat pitch by any subsequent 
generation liroughout the whole of our history. The scale 
of our poetry is small on the whole, although our poetry 
of the Nara period contains a good deal worth reading. 

Speaking of the poetry of this period Mr. Aston writes 
thus:— 

While the eighth century has left oa little or no prose literature 
of importance, it was emphatically the golden age of poetry. Japan 
had now outgrown the artless efFusions described in a preceding 
chapter, and during this period produced a body of verse of an 
excellence which has never since been surpassed. The reader who 
expects to find this poetry of a nation just emerging from the bar- 
baric stage of culture characterized by rude, untutored vigour, will 
be surprised to leam that, on the contrary, it is distinguished by 
polish rather than power. It is delicate in sentiment and refined 
in language, and displays exquisite alrili of phrase, with a careful 
adherence to certain canons of composition of its own. 

This I think will be a sufficient survey of the subject. 

We come next to the Heian period. Here we see that 

cultorebasgreatlydeveloped. All kinds of books were written 
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Since tiie Imperial Govenmient of Kioto lost its grasp 
of the administration, and the mling power was transferred 
to the military govenmients^ that isw since the Kamakura 
period, literary culture has shown a great decadence. The 
monks of the Buddhist temples became almost the sfAe 
repositories of book knowledge, as was the case to a certain 
extent in the mediaeval age of Europe. There was a time 
when much knowledge in the way of learning was considered, 
in the case of knights and other gentry, to be a hindrance to 

^ For spedmen extracts, see Japan by the Jmpamse^ 1904, 539-541. 
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the maintenance of manliness, and therefore not much 
vahiecL It was under the Tokugawa period that a great re- 
vival of literary culture took place and expanded itself to a 
degree unknown before. I may here state that previously to 
that period Japanese literature had scarcely any philosophy. 
Of histories there were many» but they were more in the 
nature of chronicles or annals, and did not aspire to any 
philosophical generalization. In the Tokugawa period Utera- 
ture, and the study of books, spread itself in all directions, 
and philosophical dissertations formed no small part of the 
new growth. Works of fiction, too, made their appearance in 
astonishing numbers ; but I think it would be better for me 
to describe this progress in a more historical manner, even 
though only a bare outline can be attempted. 

After the establishment of the Tokugawa Government at 
" Yedo," now Tokio, the country enjoyed a long spell of peace 
exten^g over two hundred and seventy years. During 
that time both art and literature made great progress. 
Schools were established, not only in Yedo, but at almost 
every seat of the provincial governments of the feudal 
lords, besides many private schools, which were established 
by sdiolars on their own account. In these schools the 
yoimg Samurai were taught ; and many of the Samurai 
themselves, whose business and inclination in former days 
was nothing but fitting, began to study books. A learned 
class thus sprang up whose business it was to study, to read, 
to write, and to teadi. These were msiMAy Japanese scholars, 
in Chinese, their work being to expound the G)nfucian doc- 
trine ; they were called the * Ziusha," and commanded the 
high respect of society. In the beginning of the period they 
were clalssed with priests or physicians, but as time went 
on a little, it was thought that this classification was not suffi- 
cient for them. They must be regarded as something 
higher; they were accordingly given comparatively high 
places among the Samurai, and ^eir occupations were not 
considered as professions. This was, of course, where the 
teachers were engaged in the official schools ; but a sim lar 
kind of respect was also accorded to the masters of private 
schools. It was these learned people who wrote vast numbers 
of books on different subjects, more especially based upon 
the Chinese ideas of the classical period, but mostly in such 
a way as to make them more adaptable to the Japanese 
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conditions, and also to make many scholastic imprt 
These ideas, blended together with the chi\'alric code \ 
honour of the native growth, went a long way in form' 
the moral aspects of the Japanese character. There ' 
another movement whicli took place at this period side by 
side with the movement in the direction of Chinese study. It 
was the revival of the study of ancient Japanese literature 
and the resuscitation of the master spirits of the Iiopeml 
r^me preceding the introduction of the feudal system. 
Tliis has also gone a long way toward forming the natvonal 
character of the Japanese side by side with those influences 
described above. Scholars belonging to this school have 
also written many books, more especially on the interpre- 
tation of the ancient vernacular langua^ and the exposi- 
tion of native classical hterature. 

These were, then, the more serious and elevated ^des of our 
literature of the period, but there was also a popular side 
— I mean the works of fiction, including romances, dramas, 
and novels. In discussing this part of our literature I must, 
in the first place, speak of the " No." The No, together with 
its accompaniments of the " Ktogen," is not a growth of this 
period ; it first began during the latter parts of tbe Ashikaga 
period, it then passed through the CMa-Toyotomi period, 
and was kept up with hvely interest down to the period 
we are speaking of ; nay, even to our own days. The No. 
as hterature, is a collection of dramatic poems, and tn hs 
action is a kind of drama. When both recitation and 
action are combined it is something like an opent on a 
very limited scale. The written parts are sung by tbe 
people acting, there are principal and secondary charactcn, 
and a large chorus. I once saw a Greek play acted by tbe 
undergraduates at Cambridge in imitation of the andent 
Greeks {I have also read some Greek dramas), and I noticed 
some similarity between them and our No, though. o( 
course, the scale of our No is only miniature compared 
with that of the Greeks. The text-book of the No is called 
" Yokioku " or " Utai," and is called No only when it U 
represented on the stage by action. Yokioku ts stodied 
and sung by its admirers even without action. It has been 
long popular with the upper classes, and of late years its prac- 
t'ce has been revived among the gentry extensively. The plot 
and actions are not complicated, but they are refined, and 
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some passages are superb, though not classical. Its tone is 
elegant and elevated and, therefore, fit to be associated . 
with the upper classes ; hence, No was performed even 
on great occasions at the Courts of the Shogun. 

The word Kiogen hterally means " mad utterances," and 
when acted it is a comical play on a small scale. The 
Kiogen is a collection of dialogues, and therefore, as Uter- 
ature, has no poetical element. There are several hundreds 
of these pieces, and their merits are to be sought in the con- 
densed form of their comical elements. They are never 
sung, they are only adapted for action, and are commonly 
played ^er a No dr^a, though occasionally a Kiogen 
alone is acted without the No ; a good deal of credit may, 
however, be allowed to them. They often represent great 
feudal lords in the leading rdle, and the plot is so arranged 
that the feudal lord is made a fool of by the other char- 
acters. They were acted in the period when the feudal 
discipline was most rigid, and yet this fool-making was 
acquiesced in. This will show how cunningly the comical 
parts were displayed, so that the very feudal lords them- 
selves before whom they were played could not get 
offended. 

The works of fiction of this period have taken root in a 
somewhat similar manner to the popiilar school of paintings 
(Ukiyoye) which took their root in opposition to the pictures 
of the older and more conventional style. They were truly 
things for the people, and not for the aristocracy. The 
serious side of our hterature in this period was almost a 
monopoly of the hi^er classes. The common people had no 
access to or liking for it, except those who had been favoured 
with better opportunities or higher aspirations than their 
neighbours. And yet they began to feel a kind of longing 
for some novelty, and this was utilized by a number of clever 
popular writers. The readers were of the inferior class, 
and the writers were men of the same class, were at least 
hommes diclassis, or pretended to be so by using some 
fictitious name. Generally speaking, therefore, much vul- 
garity is perceptible in this class of literature. Nevertheless 
there is merit to be found in these books. Their plots and 
situations are, in many cases, so good that they touch our 
feelings deeply. 

Speaking of Bakin, who may be considered the greatest 
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heroic romance writer of the period, a critic says, as translated 
and quoted by Mr. Astoa : — 

In short. Bakis comprises in himself the best paints of many 
men. We see in him numerous resembtances to Shakespeare. It 
is not onJy mnnen and children, tradespeople and peasants, who 
admire hiitt. Even educated gentlemen are frequently moved to 
tears or tangliter, or made to gnash tbeii teeth and strain tlieii anni 
{with rage) by his writings. 

Perhaps I may here give, with advantage, a rough classi- 
BcatioD of these works. There are historical romances, 
comical romances and novels : the latter are called by us 
Ninjio-bon {book of human nature), and their plots are 
principally ctmcemed with love affairs. Female characters 
in these novels generally do not belong to a very select 
type or class, so that they are often repugnant to the more 
refined taste of modem times. Such types recur much as 
the courtesans and parasites do in Latin comedy, but they 
are often very cleverly drawn. From the literary point of 
\-iew, moreover, we can discover considerable merit in many 
of these works of fiction, inasmuch as many of them (among 
them the so-called Kusazoshi) were written in the pure 
phonetic alphabet and colloquial Japanese. Historical 
romances of the Bakin school generally contain Chinese 
letters in their lines to a surprising degree ; and, therefore, 
from the point of view of the nationalization of our written 
language they do not appear to merit much consideration 
at our hands. With regard to those that are written in the 
pure phonetic alphabet, on the other hand, the writers 
have succeeded to a very creditable degree in reviving 
the mode of writing peculiar to the old days of the classical 
hterature of the Heian period after it had been totally 
disused for so many centuries. For those, therefore, who 
wish to remodel our written languEtge on the same lines as 
the spoken language, these works certainly deserve to be 
taken into greater consideration. 

There is one more important kind of literature which 
deserves our attention ; it is the popular drama. 

In speaking of dramas it is necessary to speak first of the 
books relating to them. There are numerous books tmder 
the categorii^ name of the Joruri-bon or Gidayu-hon. 
These are books containing not only the dialogue but also 
some of the descriptive parts of the stories themselves. 
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They are written like a novel, only with more dialogue than 
description, but, of course, in a shorter form, and in such 
euphonic diction as may be sung. At the same time they 
are also adaptable to the stage with actors and acting. 
They were originally written for marionette theatres; 
experienced vocalists singing them at the comer of the pro- 
scenium, while the marionettes were being worked with 
realistic effect on the stage concurrently with the singing. 
They could also be simg without the marionettes, and, 
therefore, the singing of them is widely studied and practised 
by men and women of the higher classes. They can, 
moreover, with a little modification, be adapted to the 
ordinary stage. Ordinary theatres grew up in this period, 
but at a little later time than the marionette theatres. 
Dialogue plays were written for these theatres by regular 
playwrights attached to them : their literary merit was for 
the most part insignificant. 

Many foreigners have imagined that there were no 
actresses in Japan ; but this is an erroneous opinion. At 
the beginning of theatrical performances, some three 
hundred years ago, there were actors and actresses 
phyiag together, but this practice was prohibited a Uttle 
later for some reason. In later times also there were 
many actresses, though fewer in number than actors,' and 
these actresses formed their own companies on the stage 
and played the parts of men, while male actors similarly 
formed independent companies. Men (not necessarily 
youths) played female parts, and women portrayed men, 
both with admirable success. This state of things obtains 
to this day. Occasionally actresses act in the company of 
the actors, but it is very rare, and in exceptional cases. 
The tendency, however, is in the direction of more fusion 
between the male and female companies of players. 

The stage, both marionette and ordinary, was originally 
intended for common people, and, unlike the No, the 
popular stage has never been patronized by the upper 
classes. It was only at a very recent date that even 
great actors began to attain their position in society. 
Much vulgarity was permitted to appear on the stage in 
former days, both marionette and ordinary, and the 
Joruri-bon themselves are not free from this defect ; 
but when we make a good selection from the numerous 
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sof this kind we find that there are many [ 
exhibit high literary merits, and parts that toay 
by men and women of the highest classes witlii . . 
tation, before any audience. My wife herself is a fatlfy g 
singer of 'Joniri' songs. She was first recommended by a 
medical specialist of high reputation to make fre<)ueut us^of 
her voice for the sake of her health, and this kind of singing 
was selected for her. 

Speaking generally, however, I admit that vulgarity 
exists in many of them still, as I said before ; but here I must 
make a remark which will be most astonishing to the Western 
readers. I wish to say that these play-books, this popular 
drama, and the heroic tales contained in these historical 
works of fiction, together with the Gundan (particular mode 
of telling heroic stories) have had a great share in making 
the Japan of to-day. The gallantry of our sailors in trying 
to bottle up the entrance of Port Arthur, and of the soldiers 
who fought the battle of the Yalu, Kinchau, Nanshan and 
Mukden, owes a good deal of its force to the iafhiencc 
exercised by these fictions upon the popular element of 1" 
Mikado's subjects. Of course I do not ignore the fact tl 
the vast influence of the serious parts of our educati 
and traditions also would have made them extremely li 
and patriotic to their country and to their Emperor; I 
for all that, the influence exercised by the dramatic p 
formances, dramatic literature, and the romantic 
of heroes and heroines caJi by no means be owrlooked- 

For this tliere is reason ; in Japan, the idea of the " en- 
couragement of what is good, and the chastisement of wlut 
is bad," has always been kept in view in works of fiction, 
and more conspicuously still in dramatic books and plays. 
I know very well that there is some opposition to this idea. 
People in England and France say that works of fiction 
should be viewed exclusively as art products ; hence, so long 
as the real nature and character is depicted there is an end 
to the function of these works. I do not pretend in any 
way to challenge this argument, but I simply state that it 
was not so regarded in Japan ; consequently, with us. some 
kind of reward or chastisement is generally meted out (o the 
fictitious characters Introduced upon the scene ; and these 
representations, whether in booksor on the stage, are carried 
to such a pitdi of illusion as to leave a veiy profound 
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impression on the minds of the readers or of the audience. 
Whatever the other remaining parts may be, these parts 
are always left in and remain uppermost upon the mind of 
the reader or the theatre-goer. The prominent effect or 
impression thus produced is generally a great loyalty, such 
as a loyal servant would fed and express for his master ; 
or a great fortitude and perseverance which a man may 
exhibit for the sake of justice and righteousness; or the 
severe suffering he may undergo for the sake of a dear 
friend ; or the devotion of parents with self-sacrifice ; or the 
great suffering, and it may be self-sacrifice, of a wife for 
her husband, or of a mother for her son in enabling him 
to fulfil his duty as a true subject of his lord, or as a true 
friend of a comrade, or a fellow-citizen for whose sake he 
has to do something. I have myself imdergone many 
times the experience of shedding tears when reading works 
of fiction, or when listening to the singing of dramatic songs, 
or while witnessing dramatic performances. This peculiarity 
seems to be wanting on the Western stage. I remember once 
in London, years ago, my eyes becoming moist with tears 
when I saw a character on the stage, who was being taken 
away as a prisoner, putting out his arms and shaking hands 
with the man who was his dear friend, but who ought to 
have been suspected, if I remember rightly, as being the 
cause of his being taken prisoner, and who told him that 
he would never suspect and never forsake him ; but that 
was a solitary experience. 

If I say anjrtlung about Shakespeare, I fear I should at 
once be considered to be overstepping my proper boundary ; 
but I must say that even Shakespeare's plays, some of 
which I have read or seen played upon the stage, have 
never given me such impressions. Whenever we come 
to the Western stage we appreciate the stage decorations, 
we admire the splendid movements and shapely figures 
of the actors and actresses, and, so far as we can under- 
stand it, the striking elegance and powerful deUvery of the 
dialogue ; and we enjoy ourselves as much as could be 
hoped, but on coming home we find nothing left in our 
brain which might serve as an incentive or a watchword 
in our future career. Such, then, seems to be the difference 
between our dramatic works and those of the Western 
nations. If ever the good parts of our dramatic works 
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be appreciated by the Westerners we shall feel highly 
flattered. 

I must now leave o£E speaking of the Tokngawa period 
and must deal with the Meiji era, in which we are now living. 
The infusion of European ideas has made all our things very 
different, and Uterature is also making a new move ; I 
cannot enter upon the subject in this place ; I can merely 
state a very few facts. Works of fiction have been and are 
being written a good deal. We have not yet produced any 
great genius such as the geniuses produced in the Tokugawa 
period, but in some ways we have made improvements. 
Writers of works of fiction in the Tokugawa period 
had no great enlightenment in themselves, as I have de- 
scribed above. Modem writers are mostly men of proper 
training and r^[ular education ; many of them are graduates 
of the university, and many of them have a fair kno^edge of 
Western literature. If only the public would give more 
encouragement to them to continue their toil, I have every 
confidence that they would succeed. But, alas, this is not 
the case. I may also say that although theatrical plays 
are also written by the yoimg men of the present generation, 
they have not, hitherto, met with much success. Such 
works as Chiushingura (Forty-Seven Ronin or loyalists) or 
Sendaihagi (Lespedeza bicolor of Sendai), written in the 
Tokugawa period, have at present found no rivals in the 
modem Uterature of Japan. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE GREAT CHANGE IN JAPAN ^ 

OF late people have shown a strong disposition to learn 
something of the cause and effect of that great 
change which took place in Japan some three decades ago. 
The following pages are an attempt to give to such persons 
the keys by which they may open the mystic shrine in 
which that history is hidden from the eyes of casual 
observers. 

There are in all seven keys, in the shape of terms which 
it is most important to master, and which must first be 
thoroughly understood if one really desires to gain access 
to the shrine. These are : (i) Kinno, (2) Sabaku, (3) 
Sakoku, (4) Kaiko, (5) Kobu-gattai, (6) Fukko, (7) Ishin. 
These represent in reality the seven currents of thought, 
so to speak, which for a considerable time prevailed in 
Japan, and in the fusion of these currents, after the niunber- 
less checks and impediments that were ascribable to the 
political vicissitudes of the age, we have the Japan of 
to-day. Amongst these currents the first five more especi- 
ally prevailed before 1868, which was the year of the restora- 
tion of the Imperial r^;ime, and the last two after that 
year. 

Now, " Kinno " means " fulfilling one's duty to the 
Emperor " ; " Sabaku " means " supporting the Bakufu," 
i.e., the government of the Shogim, who was the miUtary 
head of the house of Tokugawa. As a matter of fact, the 
original signification of Bakufu was " the headquarters of 
a generalissimo." The simple signification of Shogun is 
" a leader of an army " — a general ; but in the case imder 
our consideration " generalissimo " is perhaps the more 
appropriate title, because in this case " Shogun " was but 

^ Fortnightly Retnew^ November, 1904. 
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an abbreviation of Tai-Shogun, which is the precise equiva- 
lent of "generalissimo." The nearest terms we can give 
in English, therefore, to " Kinno " and " Sabaku " would 
be Imperialism and Militarism. They were the main 
opposing currents which had animated the Japanese, heart 
and soul, for some fifteen years prior to 1868, and had been 
productive of manifestations, often in a most acute form, 
though their origin and growth were of more remote date. 
In otherwords, the question at issue was to decide which of 
two — the Imperial Court at Kioto or the Government of 
the Shogun at Yedo (now Tokio) — should gain the ascen- 
dency and govern the country. It was in reality a vital 
question, having its roots deep down in the very founda- 
tions of the organization of Japan. Concurrently with 
these two modes of thought there existed two others, 
which were likewise in opposition to one another, namely, 
" Sakoku," which meant " closing the country," and 
" Kaiko," which implied " opening the ports to foreign 
trade." The former was sometimes called " Sako," which 
meant closing the ports, being, of course, the same thing 
as " closing the country," and in this form it was often 
coupled with " Joi," i.e., expelling the barbarians, or 
'* Joi," alone, was often used in place of " Sakoku." " Kai- 
ko " was sometimes called " Kaikoku," which means 
" opening the country," in contradistinction to " Sakoku." 
Let us term them in English " anti-opening " and " prtw 
opening." These two issues had to be definitely decided, 
one way or the other, with regard to Japan's external 
attitude. 

The relative positions of these four currents constitute 
the most interesting, and yet, to outsiders, most puzzling 
features of that period of Japan's history. Broadly 
speaking. Militarism and the pro-opening propagandisra 
were usually ranged on one side in antagonism to Im- 
perialism and the anti-opening propagandism, but they were 
not necessarily so throughout. It was the Shogun's Govern- 
ment that had to deal with foreign Powers, and which 
acceded to their demands as respects opening the country 
to foreign trade. It felt, no doubt, that a greater and 
more immediate responsibility, in regard to emergencies 
which might arise, would be incurred in refusing these 
demands, and therefore yielded to external pressure. It 
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naturally followed that those who favoured Militarism 
were also generally to be found on the side of the pro- 
opening propagandists. It did not, however, follow that 
because one supported the existing system of Militarism, 
as a domestic policy, he should also advocate opening the 
coimtry ; as a matter of fact, there were many among 
the adherents of the Shogunate who did not like the idea 
of seeing the coimtry thrown open under humihating 
conditions, imder the menace, as it were, of foreign bayonets. 
On the other hand, the Imperial Court at Kioto was from 
time immemorial considered almost sacred, and it was 
natural enough, in those days, that the Court, with its 
nobles, should take a certain pride in its seclusion and in 
the country being free from any foreign interference, and 
thus its avowed desire was to keep foreigners at a distance. 
Hence the supporters of the Imperial cause generally 
espoused the anti-opening propaganda. But it did not 
necessarily follow, among Imperisdists at large, that, be- 
cause a man longed to see the Imperial authority resusci- 
tated and the country consolidated, he should close his 
eyes to the advantages which might accrue from foreign 
intercourse, nor that he should blind himself to the dangers 
which might arise from an attempt to stem the irresistible 
tide that was setting in, as exemplified in the advent of 
foreign fleets. 

There was another current, which went by the denomi- 
nationof "Kobugattai," which impUed an intimate relation- 
ship and harmonious understanding between the Court 
and the Shogunate, " Kobu " signifying the Court and 
Shogunate, and " gattai " signifying a perfect unity, as 
it were. We might call this propaganda the " harmonism." 
The idea of this propaganda was that it would be better 
for the country could some cordial understanding be 
established between the Court and the Shogunate, and 
that efforts should be directed toward the maintenance 
of the country's position as to exterior concerns. The 
views of the harmonists on this latter point were mainly 
in favour of maintaining amicable intercourse with foreign 
Powers, though this did not necessarily and absolutely 
follow. Harmonism, however, did not, after all, amount 
to much more than a sort of opportunism — a mere patching- 
up of matters in conformity with temporary expediencies, 
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so that this current of opinion did not exercise so great an 
influence on the nation's future as did some others. 

Such was the admixture of the currents of thought at 
a time when the culmination to be hnally attained was a 
matter of vital importance. It was no wonder, then, that 
the country was in a great commotion, and that the turmoil 
cost it innumerable hves and much money. There were 
several risings of impatient patriots against the authorities 
at Yedo, attacks on foreigners, and bombardments of 
foreign ships, with counter-bombardments by the foreign 
squadrons of oor seaside towns, and desf>enite battles 
between the Imperiahsts and the Mihtarists, There were, 
moreover, many self-contradictory acts, irreconcilable 
in themselves save to those whose studies have led them 
thoroughly to appreciate the unique conditions due to the 
then existing commixture of interests. No one at the 
time could predict the ultimate outcome of all this, of 
course, but the only solution of the problem lay in a untAca- 
tion of the Imperialistic and the pro-opening propaganda. 
It was beyond doubt that the country needed to be consoli- 
dated and made as powerful as possible in order to sustain 
its independence against exterior pressures, and, for the 
reaUsation of this end, Imperiahsm was the only com- 
mendable propaganda. But Imperialism in union with 
the anti-opening propaganda was neither practical nor 
feasible. It must be reconciled with the pro-opening 
propaganda, which, as we have seen, was then ranged on 
the side of Mihtarism. There arose at this crisis, I am 
thankful to say, men amongst the Imperialists who began 
to perceive this paramount necessity ; neither was there 
lacking a similar element among the supporters of the 
Shogimate. But on this some further explanation is 
necessary. 

First, as to the relative position of the Emperor and 
Shogun. In the early days it was usual for foreigners to 
speak of the former as the spiritual head of Japan, and of 
the latter as the temporal head. This was not correct 
according to our notions, as is now tolerably well known. 
The Emperor was all in all — the real Sovereign of the 
country. He was always the fountain of honour ; and 
only the administrative authority was entrusted to the hands 
of the Shogun. This fact was at all times fully recognised 
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by the followers of the Shogunate themselves. Hence, even 
among the stamichest adherents of the Shogun, to wrest the 
sovereignty of the country from the Emperor, and confer 
it upon the person of the Shogun, was out of the question, 
even though the object in view was nothing less than the con- 
solidating of the coimtry against foreign intrusions. They 
dare not contemplate such a sacrilegious crime, and the 
only thing they desired was the continuation and strength- 
ening of the administrative power of the Shogun. The 
advocacy of the resuscitation of the Imperial authority, 
moreover, had been growing for many decades, irrespective 
of foreign concerns, and the growth of that notion meant a 
proportionate diminution of the authority of the Shogunate 
Government. As a matter of fact, the last Shogun, Keiki 
himself, who exercised great influence even before he became 
Shogun, was a person who had the keenest possible sense 
of loyalty to the Imperial Court. He was a scion of the 
Mito branch of the Tokugawa family, and it is a well- 
known fact that the house of the Prince of Mito, though 
descended from lyeyasu, the first Shogun of the Tokugawa 
line, was most loyal to the Court, and had been one of the 
most influential instruments in the revival of the 
Imperial cause. Young Keiki, at the age of eleven, 
succeeded the house of Hitotsubashi, another branch of 
the Tokugawa family. There were six among numerous 
branches of the Tokugawa family who enjoyed the privi- 
l^e of supplying a successor in case of default of a direct 
heir to the reigning line of Shoguns; Hitotsubashi was 
one of the six, and Mito was another. At the age of 
eighteen Keiki was one day deeply impressed — I have 
it on the very best authority — by his father's injunc- 
tion to the following effect : " You may," said the old 
Prince of Mito to his son, " one day chance to be the Shogun. 
You have, however, to bear one thing in your mind, and 
it is this : should any crisis ever occur in which the in- 
terests of the Imperial Court and those of the Yedo Govern- 
ment arrive at such a pitch that they cannot co-exist, you 
must pay primary attention to those of the Imperial Court. 
It is the only way to fulfil your duty to the Emperor, and 
thus only will you be acting in keeping with the best 
traditions of our family." Reiki's thoughts were ever 
alive to this teaching of his father, who was in his way a 
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great man and a most conspicuous figure in the history of 
bis time. Keiki is often condemned by casual observers 
as having been lacking in decision and courage in his latter 
days, but here is the clue of his actions, and it should go a 
long way to dispose of that accusation. Napoleon III 
burnt his fingers in the latter days of the Tokugawa 
regime, when he directed his thoughts to Far Eastern 
politics on the assumption that the relative positions 
of Japanese Imperialism and Militarism were something 
like those of the Imperialism and Royalism of his own 
country, i.e., a rivalry of two factions that were on an 
equal footing. 

As to foreign relations, the Government of the Shogun, 
being no longer able to resist the exterior pressure, signed 
treaties before they could get the Imperial sanction, on 
the excuse that it was within the competency of the Sho- 
gun's authority by virtue of the administrative powers 
entrusted to him by the Emperor. In the eyes of the 
Japanese at large, especially in those of the Imperialists, 
his functions were not so regarded. In their view the 
Shogun's act constituted a usurpation of the Imperial 
prerogative, and, consequently, it was not viewed as a 
final and irrevocable arrangement. If is remarkable to 
notice that even the Shogun's officials, who negotiated 
these treaties, must have felt some delicacy in regard to 
this matter, for the title of these treaties had at the top 
an extra word in the Japanese text — Kari=temporary or 
provisional, I do not remember how it was in the Western 
text. And again, in the stipulation about the privilege 
of despatching a Resident Minister, the representative 
who was to be despatched by Japan was described as 
" a functionary who deals with political matters," and 
those who were to be despatched by foreign States to Japan 
were mentioned simply by phonetic transliteration as 
" Diplomatic Agent." Of course both the nomenclature 
and the function of different classes of diplomatic agents 
were unknown then in Japan, but it is curious to see one 
and the same thing differently expressed. The draughts- 
men of these documents had evidently no other reason for 
so doing than that of evading all possible criticism. I 
may also mention here two other matters in connexion 
with this subject. One is the term Tai-kun, the l itaal 
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meaning of which is " great lord." Foreigners thought it 
was the proper title of the " temporal head " of Japan. 
But, as a matter of fact, it was no title at all. It was a 
nomenclature invented by the partisans of the Shogunate 
Government purposely to obscure the exact position of the 
Shogun, although the device was not quite novel, inasmuch 
as iSie same term seems to have been at times used in the 
diplomatic correspondence of the Government of the 
Shogun with Korea. The other term was the appellation 
of '* his Majesty " used by foreigners to designate the 
Shogun. It was Sir Harry Parkes, the British Minister, 
who first perceived the absurdity of it, and substituted, in 
of&ciat documents, " his Highness " for it. All foreigners 
were under the delusion that they had done ever3rthing 
correctly and effectually when they had completed their 
dealings with the officials of the Shogun. Let matters 
be as they were, however, there was one thing which was 
certain, and that was that the doctrine of the anti-opening 
propagandists was not feasible, hence the necessity of 
combining Imperialism and the pro-opening propaganda 
in one channel, in opposition to the other three currents 
of Mihtarism, the Anti-opening propaganda and Harmon- 
ism. It was no easy matter. If a Britisher could perceive 
how difficult it would be, at this moment, were he to be 
asked to take the " Free Trade " doctrine from the Liberals, 
and the " Imperialism " from the Unionists, and, amal- 
gamating them as one, reorganize the British administrative 
and fiscal polity altogether, then he could realize how 
much more difficult it must have been for the Japanese 
of those days to effect the combination and unification 
above described. Somehow or other things were brought 
about, and with the inauguration of the new regime, in 
1867, the country was consolidated under the central 
Imperial Government, and simultaneously foreign rela- 
tions were firmly and definitely placed on the basis of 
the pro-opening policy, and of national progress. Thus 
was ushered in the Meiji era. And, moreover, in the course 
of four years, as the sequel of this great reformation, the 
feudal system was totally abolished by the combined efforts 
of the whole nation, until at last the consummation of the 
work was reached by the estabUshment of a constitutional 
form of government — a remarkable history, at least so 
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"Tt^rded by outsiders, and one which it is needless for"^ 
me to expatiate upon in this article. 

I must not, however, close without explaining the two 
remaining terms, " Fukko," and " Ishin." They repre- 
sented the two great currents of thought that more especi- 
ally manifested themselves in the early part of the Meiji 
era, " Fukko " means " a return to the ancient," i.e., 
restoration, and " Ishin " means " thorough innovation." 
The terms themselves represent two totally opposing 
ideas, but they were very commonly used conjointly in 
almost a similar manner as bread and butter or milk and 
sugar are employed in combination ; and, as a matter of 
fact, they were both equally the motive power of the new 
regime in attaining its vital aims. The idea of " Fukko " 
was akin to Imperialism, and that of " Ishin " to the doctrine 
of pro-opening. For the furtherance of the Imperial 
cause it was necessary to encourage the reproduction of 
the ancient spirit, because the full realization of the idea 
of centralizing the governing organization, including the 
abolition of feudali^, and the unification of army and 
navy as well as all other public institutions — could only 
be thoroughly accomplished by an appeal to the ancient 
Imperial regime. For the adoption of a progressive policy, 
on the other hand, on the basis of Western enlightenment, 
it was necessary to encourage the idea of innovation, the 
reason of which needs no explanation. But both of these 
currents of thought were apt to be misused, and to run to 
extremes. One was apt to 'endeavour to revive matters 
and notions which were totally obsolete and impracticable, 
nay, even harmful, and to despise things which were com- 
paratively new, i.e., things which were not as old as the 
ancient Imperial r^ime ; whilst the other was apt to 
despise everything old, no matter how precious it was 
from the national point of view, and to endeavour to 
supplant it by something new, no matter how impracticable 
or premature, nay, even obnoxious, it might be in other 
respects. The real Japan seemed at one time as though 
it were to be ground to powder between these two mill- 
stones. It required regulating in the same fashion that 
an experienced engineer harmonizes negative ajid positive 
forces, and regulates the proper motive power of an electric 
car. The task was not an easy one, but we have done 
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pretty well so far, and the outcome is the Japan of to-day. 
There remain, however, many more difficulties to be over- 
come, though we are doing our best to surmoimt them. 
The reform we have so far accomplished, we are told, is a 
cause of displeasure to some Occidentals, but our effort 
is sincere. We demand that in the face of Supreme 
Heaven justice shall be done, and that our Uttle merits, as 
well as our great demerits, shall be fairly recognized. 
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MIKADO is the title generally given by foreigners to 
our Emperor, and without doubt it is a Japanese 
term, but in Japan as a title oi his Imperial Majesty the 
word is not commonly used. He is called ordinarily Tenno 
Heika, " Tenno " being the Japanese equivalent of Emperor, 
and "Heika" of the English phrase "his Majesty." The 
title employed in State papers to designate the niler of the 
country is Kwotei, which also signifies Emperor. The 
personal name of his Majesty is Mutsuhito. 

There is one circumstance here which may strike foreigners 
as strange, and that is that the Emperor has no family name 
as European monarchs have, such as Romanoff, Hapsburg, 
or Hohenzollern. This arises from the fact that the family 
to which he belongs has reigned over the country of Japan 
from time immemorial — that is to say, from a date before 
any distinctive names of famihes became necessary. It 
must not be forgotten that in Europe, as well as in Japan, 
family names are comparatively modem, and mark the post- 
tribal period of national evolution. 

The Emperor of Japan came to the throne thirty-eight 
years ago, or, to put it more precisely, on February 13, 1867. 
It was at the time when the old r^me of the dual Govern- 
ment was abolished. Every one probably knows that the 
present Japanese era, which dates back from 1867, is known 
as the Meiji era, which means the era of enlightened adminis- 
tration. " Meiji " is the name given to all the years of the 
Emperor's reign, the fourth year of his reign, for example, 
being known as Meiji IV, and the same holds good of any 
other year. In a word, as every one knows, the Mejii era is the 
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period in which the new Imperial regime and the progressive 
administration on the lines of Western enlightenment have 
been inaugurated, so that the Emperor's reign is exactly 
co-extensive with this new and noteworthy phase of J apanese 
history. 

His father, the late Emperor, expired amid conditions 
of profound disturbance throughout the country ; and the 
present Emperor was but a youth of sixteen when he suc- 
ceeded to the throne, two circumstances which merit to be 
carefully considered, as they are of great importance in 
their bearing on the moulding of his Majesty's character. 
For example, the Emperor has even known what it is to be 
under fire. I mean that before his accession to the throne 
a desperate battle was fought in Kioto, round about the 
Imperial palace, so that bullets were flying in all directions 
over the palace buildings. From such a fact as this it is to be 
correctly inferred that the Emperor is not a prince who has 
been brought up on easy purple velvet, and thence succeeded 
quietly and serenely to the throne. 

His Majesty has been singularly fortunate in the training 
which he received for his great position. In his youth 
he was entnisted to the care of the private family of a Court 
noble, with the expressed wish that he should be brought 
up hardily, rather than delicately ; that he was not to be 
pampered or unduly humoured in any way. Of course he 
is not, as far as the scions of the Imperial House of Japan 
are concerned, exceptional in the manner of his bringing up. 
He is not a solitary instance of strict discipline during boy- 
hood for our princes, as it has been a common practice in 
the past of our Imperial family, and continues to be so at 
the present day. The idea is, of course, that our young 
princes are thus saved from all danger of being spoiled. 

As far as I am in a position to express an opinion, I think 
that the Emperor has a determined character, while being 
nevertheless both affable and amiable. He has a very clear 
mind, and is extremely studious and hard working. Con- 
sequently he is well informed on all topics. 

At the time of his accession to the throne he had many 
able statesmen and advisers around his person. Among 
them there were two Court nobles whom he considered his 
fathers and teachers — Prince Sanjio and Prince Iwakura, 
the latter of whom visited Europe and America as Am- 
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bassador thirty-four years ago. Prince Sanjio died some 
sixteen years since, and Prince Iwakura about eight years 
previously. Under the guidance of these two great statesmen, 
assisted by several other able men of action and affairs, who 
had risen from obscurity during the turmoil of the revolution, 
but who were all imbued with the enlightened ideas of the 
West, his Imperial Majesty became thoroughly saturated 
with the fundamental principles of government on sound 
lines. In other words, his reign has been entirely enlightened 
by the ideal of governing the country by liberal and 
progressive measures. Thus he has developed the system of 
government in Japan from theoretical absolutism to con- 
stitutional government, by gradual and sometimes almost 
imperceptible stages. 

It is not my province here to enumerate all the benevolent 
measures and reforms which have affected every branch of 
the national life, as they in themselves afford ample material 
for a large historical work extending into many voluntes. 
I can say, however, that the Emperor is our ideal of a con- 
stitutional monarch. He is not weak-minded or weak of 
will, as I have already indicated above, but neither b he 
prone to insist on having his own way at all costs, or to en- 
deavour to override tlie opinions of others, for he knows 
how to reconcile the demands of pubhc opinion with the 
exigencies of the State. At the same time, he is not sob- 
servient to popular clamour or other pressure when in bis 
view concession to either would not be in the best interests 
of the country. He devotes, it is perhaps needless to add, 
the most absorbed attention to every branch of State 
affairs. 

During the day, from early in the morning till late in the 
afternoon, he sits always in an apartment called the study 
(gakumonjo), where he attends to all public business. He 
is acquainted, too, in detail with the affairs of the different 
depaitments, more especially with those concerned with 
the army and navy. It happens sometimes, so it is said, 
that a Minister newly appointed to his post is baffled by the 
questions which the Emperor puts to him, questions showing 
a minute knowledge of the details of departmental work. 
He does not simply give his sanction to a document, an 
Imperial ordinance, without reading it ; but after carefully 
perusing it, he may say, " What does this mean ? Is not 
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this clause of the ordinance in conflict with that of such and 
such an enactment ? " — ^his Majesty having a very accurate 
remembrance of the enactment to which he refers, so that 
a Minister may feel that he is a mere smatterer in the pres- 
ence of one who is a specialist of a very high order. 

Most newspapers of the coimtry find their way into the 
precincts of the Court, and are carefully read. The Emperor 
himself, so it is said, personally peruses several of them, so 
that there is little fear of any event happening outside which 
does not come to his knowledge ; but he does not allow 
himself to be alarmed or misled by mere sensational clamour. 
Nor would imfoimded accusations or rumours in the pubUc 
Press, affecting persons in whom his Imperial Majesty 
reposes confidence, in any d^ee influence him. It is 
asserted that he sometimes astonishes the officials of the 
State with his far-reaching knowledge of things transpiring, 
or of events occurring among his people. It goes also with- 
out saying that he takes the keenest interest in all that is 
happening in all the great countries of the world ; and his sole 
desire seems to be to derive lessons from civilized nations 
in order that the State he rules may equally make progress 
on the lines of enlightenment. i 

According to our miUtary and naval organization the 
Emperor is the generalissimo. He is not only regarded as 
the head of the army and navy by virtue of his sove- 
reignty — ^that is to say, as a merely nominal head — ^but he 
is the real leader. Hence in that respect he is styled 
Daigensui, the supreme generalissimo. Therefore, in this 
regard, his Majesty considers himself as though he were 
actually a commissioned general, and takes most seriously 
his mission as miUtary head of the State. During many 
centuries, when the Imperial Court lost its administrative 
authority and the military government of the Shogun was 
in the ascendant, the Imperial Court was, as every one 
knows, in seclusion. The Emperor had nothing to do with 
military affairs above other things; but imder the ancient 
Imperial regime, before the rise of the Shogunate, matters 
were different. In those days many instances may be 
found when troops were led by the Emperor in person, 
often, indeed, by the Empress, to say nothing of the princes 
of tl^ Toy^l blood. One of the greatest achievements of 
the new regime was the consoUdation and reform of the 
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military system of the Empire, and the return to the a 
state of things. 

Whenever there are any field manoeuvres upon an 
exceptional scale in Japan, his Majesty persooally takes 
part in them. He will follow or watch the movements 0( 
his troops for hours — in fact, all day long, and for several 
days, on horseback, or from some convenient emineoct. 
Even when it is raining, he will do so witliout resorting to 
shelter of any kind. When I was Minister of the Interior, 
and had occasion to be in attendance on the Emperor, I 
personally saw his Majesty act in the w>-ay I have just 
described. 

The Emperor is very fond of horses, and is one of the best 
riders in the Empire, One of his favourite relaxations, some 
years ago, was to invite large parties, consisting not only 
of military men but of civilians, to the Imperial gardens 
and see them practise horsemanship. His idea, however, in 
doing this was not merely to provide amusement for himself 
and others, but to encourage his subjects to take a kecDcr 
interest in horses and horsemanship, and thus to assist tbe 
progress of horse-breeding in Japan, There is not modi 
horse-racing in Japan. One race-meeting, which is the 
best of all, takes place at Negishi, in the suburbs of Yoko- 
hama, much interest being taken in this meeting by foreign 
residents. His Majesty patronises it, and often favours it 
with his presence, though he does tliis chiefly from his 
interest in horse-breeding and horsemanship. 

His Majesty does not indulge in games of any sort, but 
he is a great poet, and his chief pastime is the compositkm 
of poems. Ordinarily, Japanese poems are very short ; 
but it would astonish any one when he hears that his Majesty 
composes on an average four or five of these poems every day. 
Consequently, his poems are already voluminous. He is 
very quick in the work of composition, and his work is 
considered by experts to be very excellent. 

I may add that the composition o( poems has ahnys 
been regarded in Japan as one of theaccomplishm<*ntsof the 
Imperial family, of the Court, and of the nobility. The 
poems tlius composed by the Emperor are not made pablic 
property, excepting in the case of a limited number of them 
which have been composed for special public occastoni ; 
but, of course, now and Uien one or other of the Imperial 
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compositions finds its way to publicity. There is one, I 
remember, nmning thus : — 

** Imshiye no 
Fmni mim tabini 
Omoo Kana 
Onoga osamtira 
Koni wa ikanito ? " 

It is quite impossible to convey in English the full poetical 
sense and delicate shades of feeling expressed in these lines, 
but the meaning is as follows : — 

" Whenever I open 
The ancient Books 
The one thing I ponder is. 
How goes it with the people I role ? " 

In the second part of this chapter I give a number of 
examples of his work as a poet, and the solicitude shown in 
those verses for the welfare of the people of which collec- 
tively he is the symbol, cannot but tend to intensify the 
attachment of the people to the Imperial person, and that 
attachment I must strongly assert is profound. This fact 
has been made sufficiently manifest during the course of 
the recently-concluded struggle with Russia. I may add 
that in Japan love of the State and devotion to its rulers 
are inseparable. With us loyalty means patriotism, and 
patriotism means loyalty. 

Knowing what human nature is all the world over, I cannot, 
of course, say that our Emperor has not likes and dislikes 
where individuals are concerned ; but it is a fact significant 
of much as regards his character that we never have any 
sign that these sentiments influence his Majesty's actions. If 
the exigencies of the State demand it, he does not allow liis 
personal prepossessions for or against a man to influena; 
him either in the selection or rejection of a statesman as his 
adviser and Minister. In a word, he comprehends perff;ct]y 
the r61eof a constitutional monarch. There is no favourit- 
ism of men or women which he permits to influenr^; hini 
in the conduct of a£fairs of State. Such a thing is absriliiti?] y 
foreign to his Court ; and the attitude of his Majesty on Uim 
subject is so well understood that no one, however liif^lily 
placed in his regard, or however pleasing to him for i>«;rH^;ri;il 
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reasons, would dare to make that personal relationship a 
ground for meddling in national afiairs. 

At the same time his Majesty is very ready to recogniK 
services rendered to the State. I have alluded already lo 
the great work done for Japan by the Princes Sanjio and 
Iwakura. Just before the death of each of them, when his 
Majesty was informed of the precarious state of his valued 
adviser, he paid him a visit on his dying bed. thus indircctlv 
bidding the statesman in each case an eternal breweU. 
This may not seem to Europeans a striking line of action ; 
but such incidents, as far as Japanese custom in the past is 
concerned, have occurred very rarely indeed. 

Again, Saigo the elder was a great warrior and statesmaa. 
who did very great service in the restoration of the Imperial 
regime, and he died as the chief of the insurgents of the 
Satsumo revolution. He was to all intents and purposes a re- 
volutionary in outward seeming and appearance ; but the fact 
is known that that trouble was rather of the nature of a 
civil conflict caused by the peculiar circumstances of the 
time. There is no question of the sincerity of Saigo's 
loyalty. The step he had taken was a mistaken one. The 
Emperor's magnanimity of mind was shown, however, in 
recognizing this fact, and taking account of the error of 
judgment. He pardoned Saigo the elder, together vrith 
many other political offenders, at the time of the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution ; and some years later his Majesty 
gave the title of marquis to the son of Saigo in recognitioo 
of his father's services which had been rendered to the 
Imperial cause in those earUer days before be became a 
revolutionary. 

The last Shogun, Keiki, was, a few years ago, created a 
prince — a title equivalent to that of Duke in England. 
Now, at the time of the overthrow of the Shogun Govern- 
ment, lyesato, heir to the House of Tokugawa — not Keiki's 
son — Tokugawa was the family name of the Sht^gun — was 
made a peer, and subsequently created a prince. Keiki 
was a retired member of the Tokugawa family. He had 
been on the side of the troops of the Shogunate, which 
opposed the Imperial forces. It came, howevrr, to the 
Emperor's knowledge that Keiki had pt^rsonally an toteme 
feehng of loyalty, which had saved him from going to ex- 
tremes in his hostility to the restoration of the bnpmal 
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authority. Such facts having been brought to the con- 
sideration of the Emperor, Keiki was created a peer, in 
spite of the circumstance that lyesato, the heir of the 
Tokugawa family, was ahready a prince. Thus two 
princely houses have come into existence whose family 
origin is rooted in the old Shogunate. All this vividly 
illustrates the laige-minded views which his Majesty takes 
of political affairs. I may here mention that Prince lyesato 
Tokugawa, mentioned above, and who was first created a 
prince, is now President of the House of Peers of Japan. He 
was a student in England a little over twenty years ago, 
living in a very quiet style ; I do not doubt that there 
are several Englishmen who still recollect him. He is 
fulfilling his duty as a nobleman under our Imperial regime, 
and diligently discharging his functions, not only as president 
of the House of Peers, but also as the Chief of the Central 
Association of the Nobles, an association, however, which is 
not political. He is, perhaps, one of the most loyal subjects 
of his Majesty the Emperor. Thus we can easily see that 
there is not the slightest unpleasant remembrance or shadow 
of vindictive sentiment remaining over in Japan as a con- 
sequence of the abolition of the old political system. 

The faith of his Majesty is Shintoism, as is only natural 
to him ; but he is most tolerant in matters of conscience, so 
far as his subjects are concerned. As regards religion 
generally, he has guaranteed perfect freedom of conscience 
by the Constitution which he promulgated gratuitously ; 
and, as every one knows, it was under very different cir- 
cumstances that the Constitutions of most countries were 
promulgated. 

I have spoken of the intense interest taken by the Em- 
peror in his army and navy, but of personal ambition for 
military achievement it is a happy circtmistance that he 
has none whatever. He has not the slightest wish to 
make conquests or invade any other country, nor to enter 
on any needless conflict with other nations. He has no dis- 
position to advertise himself by any ostentatious action 
having its base in a spirit of monarchical egotism. 

He gives great encouragement, though not in a lavish 
manner, to all branches of art, and periodical exhibitions 
are held by different art associations in the capital and 
elsewhere. These exhibitions his Majesty and the Empress 
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occasionally favour with visits ; and almost regularly 
members of the Imperial Household are sent to put^ase a 
number of the objects exhibited, not so much with any 
desire of making a large collection of these works of art as 
of stimulating and encouraging tlie artistic aspirations of 
his Majesty's subjects. His Majesty has grounds special^ 
reserved for shooting game and netting ducks. He is food 
of those things, but does not often indulge in them persoDaDy. 
He sends Court officials to do so. Some specially privileged 
persons — diplomatists, for instance — are often invited or 
permitted to join the party. They may cook and cat as 
much of the game on the spot as they can, and, fay connivnDce, 
the persons invited may carry home a little for their families. 
As a rule, the game is taken to tlie palace and submitted 
to the Imperial inspection. After that, it is often dis- 
tributed in the form of Imperial gifts among the high 
personages of the Court and State. 

The cherry and chrysanthemum are two national 6owen 
of Japan. In connexion with them his Majesty has tosti- 
tuted two annual social gatherings in the form of garden- 
parties — Kwan-wa-kwai {" Gathering for viewing cheny- 
blossoms "), and Kwankiku-kwan (" Gathering (or view- 
ing chrysanthemums") — ^in spring and autumn, in the 
Imperial gardens of Kama and Akasaka ri:spvctivcl]r- 
Thousands of persons of position, botli men and wmnen, 
are invited to them ; and the EJnperor, Empress, and 
other personages of the Court and State are present. 
The Corps Diplomatique are, of course, among the principal 
guests. The times when these parties are given are the 
best seasons for foreigners to visit Japan; and, moreover. 
persons enjoying sufficient social status in their o\^-n cxmntries 
may be prt^sented to their Majesties by the Uinisteis- 
Resident of their nationalities, 'so that lai^e numbers of 
Euro[>eans and Americans pay their visits to Japan annually 
in the cherry and chrysanthemtun seasons. 

I may in conclusion add a Word about two private museums 
constructed in the gardens of tlie Imperial Palace in rvcait 
years entirely upon his Majesty's initiation and design. 
In them rare trophies, brought back from Cliina as a retnilt 
of the Sino-Japanese war .and of the expedition to PiJctn, 
are deposited. But besides these objects there are others 
which illustrate the bravery and devotion of our soldtets in 
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battle — ^for example, regimental flags which have been 
riddled with bullets, and the portraits of officers and others 
who have nobly sacrificed themselves for their comitry. 

These museums have been built more with a view to 
preserve the memory of these soldiers and sailors, and the 
hard work they had undergone, than as monuments of 
triumph and national §^ory. They are not open to the 
public; but Government servants, officers of the army 
and navy, or students of coU^es are allowed to visit them, 
by express permission. 



Few persons, indeed, can claim to have access to the 
innermost thoughts of the exalted personage who reigns in 
Japan at this momentous hour of her history. Fortunately 
for his people, the Emperor is a poet. Nothing so vividly 
reveals one's inner mind as poetical effusion. In Japan, it is 
true, the Imperial essays in this branch are but seldom made 
pubUc. Nevertheless, some of those short poems that his 
Majesty had composed since the outbreak of the present war 
have found their way from time to time, into the columns of 
the vernacular Press, and these have enabled readers to 
comprehend in a measure the thoughts which fill the Imperial 
mind and inspire his Majesty's heart. 

Japanese poems are often very short, but they have a 
profound depth of meaning. As Japanese pictures often 
delineate the depth of nature by a branch of a bamboo or one 
or two blossoms of a plant, so do Japanese poems try to 
speak out the bottom of one's heart in a few lines, leaving 
many accessory ideas to be imagined by the reader's mind. 
In the following pages I have printed some sixteen of the 
Emperor's effusions, with my own very imperfect transla- 
tions of them into English. It is most difficult to convey in 
English form the nicety of diction and depth of feeling 

^ The second portion of this chapter first appeared in The Nine- 
teenih CetUwy and After, April, 1905, under the title " The Heart of 
tiie Mikado/' 
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which distinguish Japanese poetrj', and my translatioo^ 
but a mere outline of the meaning — little more than a prose 
rendenng, devoid of anything approaching the rhyme or 
rhythm — of the original. Had I sought the help of some arte 
skilled in English poetry I might have evolved something 
that would have better pleased the Occidental ear. but the 
product would have been, in a way, artthcial.and the cnspoess 
of expression which gives a charm to the Japanese versioii 
would have been obliterated. I have therefore ventured to 
follow my own plan, ineffective as I know it to be, adher- 
ing as closely as I could to the Imperial text, in the hope 
that it may win some favour by its simphcity and fideli^ to 
the model. 

It should perhaps be explained that ix>eTns of this rla^ 
must consist, as a rule, of thirty-one sylUbles, neither more 
nor less, and the poet is therefore given no freedom as to the 
length of his work. Moreover, the syllables must be Arranged 
in a given order — viz., in the first Ime, five ; second, seven ; 
third, five ; fourth and fifth, seven each — total, thirly-onc. 
Hence these are termed thirty-one syllable poems. (The 
terminal n, which was originally a contraction of mu and is 
pronounced distinctly, is regarded as one syllable.) 



Niido I nami-kaxe e 
Tachi -sawagairan . 



{Trttnsl^ioM) 



I 



Whereas I deem this as an age 

Wherein the " four seas " in brothcTtiood are bound. 

How is it that the fierce winds rage. 

And dash and spread ttie waves around ? 

The " four seas " is a poetical expression signifying the 
whole world. There is a Chinese phrase — " The four seas 
in brotherhood." His Majesty sees that, despite the doctrine 
of universal brotlierhood, the peace of the worid is liable lo 
sudden derangement by capricious rolers, and cxinvcys a 
censure on those who for vanity or greed disturb the haizoooy 
of nations. ^ 
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2 

Kora wa mina 
Drasa no niwa ni 
Idehatete 
Okina ya hitori 
Yamada moruran. 

{Translation) 
I suppose all sons to the front are gone, 
To do their duty all under arms, 
And their old sire at home alone 
Guards and watches their lonely farms. 

Here we have the evidence of the sovereign's sympathy 
with a rustic household. The younger men have gone to fight 
for the country ; their aged sire keeps watch alone over their 
humble possessions. The allusion betra}^ the infinite 
tenderness of the Emperor for those who put duty to country 
and ruler before everything. 

3 
Yume samete 
Mazn koso omoye 
Ikusa-bito 
Mukaishi kata no 
Tayori ikani to. 

{Translation) 

Each time from sleep I awake, 
One thought comes up at once to me, 
How matters go there, where is gone 
So many a warrior for my sake. 

This perfectly expresses the Imperial solicitude for the 
troops at the front, fighting for their revered sovereign. 

4 
Chibaya furu 
Kami no kokoro ni 
Kanooran 

Waga kuni-tami no 
Tsukusn makoto wa. 

{Translation) 

The Power above, so stem and just. 
Gladly approves, as I dare think, 
The sweet sincereness of my people. 
So earnest their devoir to do. 
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Thus does his Majesty show his appreciation of his people's 
loj^ty and patriotism. 

5 

Kani no tame 
Ada nasn ada wo 
Kujikn tomo 
Itsnkoshimii beki 
Koto na wasure so. 

(TranskUion) 

Hard as tbon strikest, for thy land. 
The ruthless foe that bars onr path. 
Forget not, at the honr of need 
The mercy's way the heart dictates. 

This embodies the Emperor's ideas of humanity in war. 

t 6: 

Drosa-bito 
Ikanam nobe ni 
Akasnran 

Ka no koye shigekn 
Narem kono yo wo. 

{TranslaHan) 

The night it to far spent. 

The insects keep a glowing hnm. 

In what unsheltered places now 

My soldiers do Hiey spend their night ? 

In the oppressive atmosphere of the smnmer night the 
Emperor's thoughts are for his wearied soldiers bivouacked 
on some battle plain. 

7 

Matsuri-goto 
Idete Uku ma wa 
Kaku bakari 
Atsuki hi nari to 
Omowazarishi wo. 

(TranskUian) 

Thto day, when deep in things of state. 
The things that I am bound to do, 
little did it occur to me 
How very hot the day had grown. 

This is an Imperial effusion on a sununer day after he had 
attended State affairs. We may gather from it how, in his 
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eagerness to fulfil his duties, his Majesty becomes oblivious 
of the summer's burdensome heat. The idea may be quite 
Oriental, and yet we can perceive a delicate poetK:al feeling 
out of a simple matter of fact winch in an ordinary sense 
would have no poetry in it. 

8 

Tsuwamono no 
Kokoro to tomo ni 
Nom koma mo 
Tsukanini shirade 
lya susuumnui. 

(Translaiian) 

In strictest bond, we may be sure. 
With his midaimted rider's mind. 
The soldier's steed still charges oo 
And knows not or foligne or fear. 

A graceful recognition of the sympathy existing between 
horse and rider. 

9 
Knni no tame 
Taoreshi hito wo 
Oshimn ni mo 
Qmoo wat oya no 
KokofD nan keri. 

{TransloHom) 

Even as I silently lament 

For those who lor their co untry faSU 

I stop, and can bnt ask myself. 

What do their ftithen and mothers £eel ? 

Another example of the Emperor's tender solicitude for 
his people. 

! lo 

HasU-ishUa 
Tsaki mim hodo mo 
Tatakai no 
lAwa no arisama 
Omoi yail tsntsn. 

{Trmuiaiiim) 
Even while seated in my balcony, 
I gase at Lona shining bright. 
My thoughts carry me far away 
To tbe scene ndiere battles rage. 
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This shows that even while his Majesty, sitting casually at 
the front of a balcony amid the most peaceful sunoundmgs, 
gazes at the moon, he cannot forget that his troops are waging 
warfare for the cotmtry, and he cannot fail contemplatively to 
imagine the state of the battlefield. Perhaps his men may be 
advancing against the enemy's impregnable forts, or peiiiaps 
the moon's light may be pathetically reflecting on those men 
who might have fallen in the field, or perhaps ambulance 
companies may be conve3ang the sick and wounded, or the 
troops may be innocently and joyously gazing at the moon 
from an eminence which they have just captured. All 
these scenes are suggestive of the Imperial imagination ; and 
these are to be imagined by the reader. 

II 

Kuni wo omoo 
Michi ni futatsu wa 
Nakari keri 
Ikusa no niwa ni 
Tatsu mo tatann mo I 

(TranslaHan) 

Some may stand on the battlefield. 
And some — God wot — ^may stay at home. 
But all the souls that love their land 
Are aU the same where'er they be. 

A man may be a patriot though not called on to serve his 
cotmtry in the field ; and thus his Majesty expresses herein 
his apppreciation of the patriotic feeling of his people at 
large. 

13 

Masurao ni 
Hata wo sazukete 
Omoo kana 
Hinomoto no na wo 
Kagayakasn beku 1 

(TranslaHan) 

When from my trusting hand the flag 
Is given unto my faitMul men 
My heart mounts high ; the rising sun 
WiU surely bring it fame and lic^t. 

This is an effusion when, or immediately after, his Majesty 
has given a military banner, regimental or otherwise, to the 
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officers of the Imperial army. The 
our flag is the rising son so^ggested 1 
fame of the '* Land of the RisingSan * 
as the rising son itself thioq^ the 
actions of tl^ men going to the boat 



z rrecriiea 



Tn'rr 




Toki JO 



(Ti 

O lor tiiat time 
Shan fin agan a 
Then shan I lift the 
O far Hat time, I 



I 
jo^of 



lor it! 



This is an Imperial cffosioo ow a 
inevitable that Japan should engage in the 
the Emperor is a sincere advocate of peace. 
may describe himsdf to be sodi, not bemg 50 z: 
the Emperor of Japan is very diffeRnt. He 
wage war for simpls purp o «» of aggressioQ. or 
wanton motives. He is anxi ou s to see th 
at.large restored in the doe cooise of events, wb 
seas/' as he says elsewhere, maj be tmly be 
hood. 



It ^^ 



cr^szt'j: 



r-p' rr 



r^ w* 



r^.rjl 







{TwrnrndmHou) 

Food lor my mea 
And lodder lor tfaev 
In canying mgradgiiigly 



The Emperor here realties that tik teanbi«f rU-i 
part, even the oxen, in the service of the State '' 
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Kuni no tame 
Funiishi fude no 
iDochi-ge no 
A to koso nokore 
Yororu yo made r 



{Translation) 
The traces left by " life-hairs " of pens 
That were handled by piabiotic hands 
Shall endure for thousands and thousa: 
Remembered and admired ever afresh. 



thousands ol yuan. 



This refers to the Japanese brush-pens, " Inochi-ge," 
literally, " life-hairs," is the name given to the point of tbc 
brush that forms the Japanese pen. There are many writings 
left by patriots from the time gone by, and also during the 
present war countless effusions, poetical or otherwise, have 
been left by soldiers and sailors who fell on tlie field. It is 
not plain from the wording what are the kinds of wrriting 
referred to by the Emperor, but the allusion seem to apply 
in general to all writings of the kind. 

i6 
Iniahlye no 
Fumi mini tabl nl 
Omoo kana 
Ono ga osamnm 
Kuni wa ikani to I 

{TranstaHon) 
Whenever I open 
The ancient Books, 
The one thing I ponder is. 
How goes it with the people I nde t 

The last poem is one composed by his Majesty years ago. 
It aptly conveys an idea of his career as a true sovereigD. 
If a book speaks of any prosperous Administration fuQ of 
instruction, it can, of course, be an important guidance for 
a sovereign to follow the example. If, on the other hand, it 
speaks of a bad Government or the misery of a people caused 
by any negligence of the ruler, it can give a negative lesson to 
a sovereign, whose duty it is to look after the weUan of bit 
subjects. And so the Emperor thinks of the people he 
rules whenever he peruses any books of the time gone by ; and 
thus he gives the bent of his thoughts in these lines. 
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Here, then, we get some outliiie of the p r o ce ss of 
thought in the EmperOT's sooL In writing this I have not 
the least idea of glorifying my sovodgn. All that I pmport 
to show is that he is as benign and humane as any monaicfa 
can be, though at the same time be is equal to the task of 
vindicating the right of theomuliyso far as it is neoessaiy. 
I may also add that the sentiments exp ies sc d in these Im- 
perial verses pervade the hearts <rf the great majority of 
the Japanese people ; and yet our opponents ooostantfy 
accuse us of being in some sort nnwortfay of slm iu g the 
civilization of the Western nations, and even go so far as to 
stigmatize us as being ^savage^and "wild** — as has been 
done quite recently ty no less a person tban Gmnt Tolstoy, 
the son of the eminent Russian noble and pfaihiitlinipist. 
Whether or not such accusations are mere j gnor aat cal- 
umnies I leave to my readers to judge. 
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BOOK III 
Some External Relations 



CHAPTER I 

CHINESE EXPANSION HISTORICALLY REVIEWED* 



General Survey 

LOOKING at a map of the world, one will at once see 
how vast is the Chinese Empire. There was a time 
when it was even more vast than at present. The expansion 
of China is an important subject in history, but its limit was 
reached long ago. How that expansion was brought about 
and how that limit was reached is a matter which it might 
interest many of us to know. 

I will not go back to the remotest periods, or seek to make 
any ethnological investigations as to the races that originally 
occupied the regions which have come under the sovereignty 
of China, or which, at least, have been included in the sphere 
of her iniluence ; for were we to do so, we might find there 
was a time when both Mongolians and Chinese belonged to 
the same race ; or, if we were to go farther back still, it might 
appear that both these and many other peoples Uving quite 
outside Chinese influence originally belonged to the same 
stock. But these connexions are too remote and obscure, 
and have no important bearing on the proposition I am about 
to make. It is sufficient for my purpose to trace the growth 
of the Chinese Empire within the limits of the records which 
we possess— chiefly in the Uterature of China itself — and that, 
too, of a very appreciable antiquity. 

It is a well-known fact that China is one of the most 
ancient countries of the world. The Chow dynasty ruled 
in the period when we begin to find reliable records, and 

^ A paper read at the Central Asian Society, January ii, 1905. 
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the beginning of that dynasty dates back twelve centuncs 
B.C. The period preceding that dynasty had been a veiy 
long one, but of it we have no rehable records. It is mainly 
regarded as the legendary state of Chinese history ; and yet 
there are some records relating to twenty-three centuries 
B.C. There is good foundation, moreover, for believing those 
documents to be genuine records, from the mathematkai 
calculations made by many experts in such matters, relating 
to astronomical events recorded in those documents, and 
which all go to confirm their accuracy. 

In studying the old documents and history of China, the 
heart of China in the earhest period is seen to have been 
located somewhere far up the river Hoang-ho. Those who 
have studied the evolution of the alphabet tell us that tbft 
Hoang-ho is one of three remarkable rivers on tlie banks of 
which the three original systems of recording impressioas 
were invented — the Egyptian writing on the NUe, the Caod- 
form beside the streams of Mesopotamia, and the Chinese on 
the Hoang-ho — and that the hundreds of existing systems (rf 
writing now in use are really derivatives of these three, 
however varied and modified they may be. 

The area of the original centre of China was ^try limited, 
but its sphere of influence and activity gradually spread, 
generation after generation, as its civilization developed and 
extended to the surrounding regions. This exteosioa was 
carried on with but little intermission through ! 
centuries, imtil at last a vast Empire, more or less c 
had arisen from the agglomeration. The one peculiarity 
of this extension is that, roughly speaking, it has not been 
the result of aggressive conquest. China has always been 
on the defensive, and it is the surrounding peoples who have 
always assumed the offensive against her. The cooqtKsts 
China has made have in reality been the effect of the influaioe 
of her civilization. Neighbouring peoples came and attacked 
China, but they soon were amalgamated with the Chinese 
through the influence of the latter's civiUtatian, and then 
became sinicized. There was always a marked dlHercnce 
of degree between the civilization of the inliabitants of the 
centre of China and that of her neighbours, so that tbe 
moment the latter came in contact with the Chinese they 
discovered their inferiority, and whatever sort of pfitnitive 
civiUzation they might have had amongst themselves was 
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so(m eclipsed by the higgler Chinese dvihzation, and they 
became Chinese. 

The fact that China has no proper and permanent name 
for herself, except the names of the successive dynasties, 
goes a long way to exjdain this state of things. Such terms 
as the " Centnd Flowery Land," or the ** Middle Land," are 
no more than mere fanciful appellations, and the very term 
China is only a name by which she came to be caUed by out- 
siders. There is some resemblance between the romani- 
zation of Europe and the sinization of Eastern Asia, but the 
nature of the process, as well as the ultimate results achieved, 
was very dififerent. 

We know that in Tibet letters were imported only early 
in the seventh century a.d. In Mongolia letters were intro- 
duced only in the middle of the thirteenth century a.d., and 
in Manchuria several centuries afterwards. All this marks 
the great difference that existed in the degree of civilization 
between these peoples and the Chinese, who a long, long time 
before had possessed a very advanced literature of their own. 
Broadly speaking, the modem China Proper is that part of 
the Empire which is bounded by the Great Wall in the north, 
and excludes Central Asia and Tibet on the west and Cochin 
China on the south. But for many centuries in the Chinese 
history this so-called China Proper was not one compact 
nation, because even in the time of the Chow dynasty neither 
the part which surrounds Peking on the north, nor the regions 
around Kansu, nor, above all, the regions which are situated 
south of the Yang-tse river, nor even some zones on the left 
bank of that river, were strictly regarded as China Proper. 
They were then included in the general category of the " land 
of the barbarians." All the characters in Chinese represent- 
ing them in generic form are to be translated as "barbarians," 
and the Chinese themselves also understood them in that 
sense from very early, if not actually from the earliest times. 

Originally those characters had probably a less pronounced 
meaning. Perhaps they meant people outside their own civili- 
zation, or perhaps some of the characters only represented 
the names of the tribes. Even if this was so, the fact that 
the people Uving in those regions were not to be regarded as 
belonging to the same community as the Chinese is most plain 
from ancient records. Nevertheless, in those surrounding 
regions there arose several compact communities, which af ter- 
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~wai3s became kingdoms, though no recognition" 
status as kingdoms was ever made by China. For instonoe, 
toward the latter part of the Chow dynasty there arose on Ibe 
banksof the Yang-tse alarge community called " Chn." It 
was to all intents and purposes a kingdom, and. as a matter 
of fact, the chief of that community was called a King among 
his own people, though the word " King " did not necessarily 
mean an independent Sovereign of an independent StAte. 
But that chief was only styled a Baron by the Court of 
Chow, " Baron " being the lowest of five classes of titles by 
which the heads of different principalities were privileged 
to be called. 

The Chow dynasty arose, according to the ordinary 
chronicles, in the latter part of the twelfth century B.C., 
and came to an end in the middle of the third century B.C. 
Under the Chow dynasty many principalities came into 
existence, both within and without what was then the heart 
of China. The authority of the Central Government appean 
not to have been thoroughly exercised ; but from the fact 
that such principalities existed, the political system of the 
Empire may be called a feudal system, though the system 
cannot be said tu have been identical with that which existed 
in Europe. 

There are many documentary records to show that the 
original Chow dynasty had much trouble in its earlier yean 
from barbarians on its western borders, locaUries which are 
situated within the boundaries of modem China Proper. The 
dynasty was exterminated by these barbariaos tn the 
earlier part of the eighth century b.c, the last Emperor of ita 
line having been murdered by them. The Eastern Chow suc- 
ceeded, but the Imperial authority was signiticantly on the 
wane. The whole period of the Eastern Chow dynasty is 
divided into two, the earlier part being called the " Spring 
and Autumn Period," because that period corresponds 
roughly with the period which is covered by (he chronuie of 
the " Spring and Autumn " (Chun-chu), edited by Con- 
fucius ; and the latter part is called the " Fighting States 
Period ": (Chan-kue), because it was a time when China was 
split up between different States, and fighting was c 
going on between them. 

From the point of view of intellectual cultivatioi 
latter part of the " Spring and Autumn Period " 
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Chinese history, becanse, as wsec it ricat ism fi szp 
of mental activity were manxfasszd ii ■"rrrn^ Szz rnLy 
from the schdastic and ptAoBopsaal punii ± xaf^^inr 
also from a military point of viev. lisr pernif eet^ zi iTTTr.< 
guiding princi|des for the heassz oc il pGfisrr Inrmr 
tiie fitting period the 



swallowed up by the mistier ooss. uni £: iss: • .mra 
unified under Chin. 'Die Fyrrrr Cbrv. •iuiJl isd 
an existence only in name lor 



extinguished some thirty years ixarx^ it s ti % 

that Chin and Chu themsehnes Isd btxs. z*^r5sd n Ticsufr 

times as barbarians, hot tbeir pover cocoasf 

nition during the ^ Spring and Astaczi PenF>f 

in the '' Fitting States Period.^ 

Roughly speaking, the mn&catioD ot '±jt Ts\\A\h nrrftT 
the Chm dynasty con ip ii aB d the aarxisrT C'lrg Pttckt. 
The Chin dynasty was a poverfc! ccie. szid ±5 rcri^^r -v-ci^ 
one of the stiougest nders of Cfaisa. It s •t»si pc*5drtl 
that the name "China," which bzs oioc t' •3«a-xt tir^ 
Empire of China, was first dem^ frcd tri*: Tgr-fe ic zi:s, 
dynasty. Its founder abolisfaEd tbe yt^rjc&L sts'jsl. init 
divided the Empire into districts, wticL w»r» r:'T'»r::i»-i '-n 
State deputies, and not by beredirarT ^p^^cxsL. Y-^ ^s-xjs 
as this dynasty was, it was gravehr barsiSfE^ bj tzit zrriiKr.rfi 
of the barbanans from the nofth. It W53't2j5n tiiit 'jirt 
great General Mung-tien was disp&trixd irr± yx -vx rn^r. 
to fight the northern barbarians, az>i rrjcsrjr:cr*fi -^yrj^vr ^ 
works to repel their advance, wtkL r*Sw:*?t n th^t sc:z-u 
wonder of the world, the Great Wall of C?-=:.^ E'.-*r: tr^* 
powerful dynasty never thought of ext«yii:yf r.* 'yjzsr.yx:, 
toward the north ; its onlyc^ect wa* to pr**;'*:it v.t^utf*-: . 
from coming south. The Chin dynasty, wty^. r_» tviryi.>r 
hoped to maintain for many generatkcis — iz^*r:rjr!:. '^\ :.* 
called himself Chin-Jiuang-ti, meaning the fr*t Yjz^^^^j:, <:.r. 
decreed that all his successors sbr/old te irx-wt: V,- ♦:>r.r 
cardinal numbers in due rotatim — raiait to <z^ ^A >//r.. 
after his death ; and one of the chief cau3^ of r:.i* wi.^ ♦;.* 
exhaustion of the power of the En^re and try^ Ciy/>^,VrT*» ',5 
the people at large on account of \\^, Xr^iaifiiz.^yr^s ^>jrAj» . 
and labour involved in the building of th-i i>Av^ri\ < sx^-- 
Wall. 
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Dnder the Han dynasty that followed — i.e. from th« 
end of the third century B.C. until the third centurj- A.O. — 
the history of China, though containing some brilliant records 
of internal development is mainly the story of continaal 
struggles against the northern barbarians — great expeditions 
and often great reverses and humiliations- We read of a great 
emperor himself being besieged by them, and only escaping 
from being made a prisoner by enormous bribery. Whole 
armies suffered defeat, and, with their generals, were taken 
prisoners. Imperial messengers were kept in detentioa, 
and there is a sad story of a Court lady, described as a prii>- 
cess, being surrendered in marriage to a barbarian chieftain. 
Giving treasure in the shape of bribes, or lianding o%'er a 
princess in marriage, were methods of pacifying the bar- 
barians which grew very common in all the later periods. 

The northern barbarians whom I have described above 
were chiefly those called " Hung-nu " by the Chinese and 
" Huns " by Western writers. Their detailed history is 
not known, but we may presume that they were not much 
advanced in civilization, though, compared with the modem 
natives Uving in the same locality, they had more courage, 
more organization, and somewhat more cohesi\'e forces. 
They did not necessarily belong to one community. Some- 
times there were many tribes co-existing, and sumelimes one 
of them absorbed all, or nearly all, the others. We also find 
it recorded that they presently became, after having once 
amalgamated, divided into two sections, called the Sooth 
and the North Huns. From about the middle of the Han 
dynasty, they appear to have turned their chief activity 
towards the west, and gradually to have made their way, 
some to India and some to lands still farther wp-stward. 
From the fact that the Great Wall extended from Liautung 
Bay far away towards Central Asia, it seems certain tiiat tbe 
Huns of those days occupied a very wide space of tenitoty 
north and west of China. 

After having passed through the troubled period of tbe 
so-called Three States epoch, China was once more unified 
under the Chin dynasty, but a large zone witiiin the Great 
Wall passed into the hands of the northern intniden in its 
earher years. This was followed by the risin g of several new 
States, one after another, in the north and north-westera 
parts of China, most of them being of barbarian origin. Chin 
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at last fell under their pressure, and was followed by the 
period known as the " Period of the Soath and North 
Dynasties/' the latter, which were mostly of barbarian origin, 
being preponderant. 

The North and South dynasties were unified under the 
Sui dynasty towards the end of the sixth century A.D. It 
is about this time that the barbarians known as the Tukn- 
Hun (a tribe in Kokoncx-) seem to have b^;un giving trouUe 
to China, for we find a princess was given in marriage by 
the Sui Emperor to their chief, and later on during the same 
dynasty several raids are recorded to have been made by 
them. They appear to have occupied the borderland of 
modem Tibet ; some think they were the same, or part of 
the same, people who were known a little later by the name 
of Tufan, who were no other than the modem Tibetans. 
There was trouble also with the northern barbarians, called 
Tu-Chueh (Turks), as well as with Korea, with which country 
I shall deal separately. The Sui djmasty was followed by 
the Pang d3niasty in the b^;inning of the seventh century 
Tang was one of the most brilliant dynasties of China, 
especially as regards the earlier part of it, the second Emperor 
being truly a great monarch. Under him China shone with 
a great lustre, and yet even this djmasty was not free from 
much serious trouble at the hands of the barbarians. On 
the north the same Tu-Chueh made several raids during the 
reign of the first Emperor, and they were repeated in the 
reign of the second Emperor. It was only by the strenuous 
efforts of the second Emperor that victory was in some 
measure achieved. At first a temporary peace was bought 
by the humiliating method of giving a princess in marriage to 
the chief of the barbarians, as weU as much treasure. On 
the west also the Tufans gave much trouble ; so did also 
the Wuigur, a neighbouring tribe of the Tufans. The 
locality of the Tufans' habitation in those days was in the 
main tiie same as modemTibet; perhaps it may have extended 
somewhat more towards the Chinese boundary. Great 
Sovereign as the second Emperor undoubtedly was, and 
brilliant and prosperous as China had at that time become 
under the new dynasty, even he at last thought it best to 
make peace with the invaders. The Tibet of those days 
was ruled as a kingdom, the name of its Chief or King 
being Sron-btsan-sgampo. He seems to have been a shrewd 
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and able man. To him the Emperor gave a princess to wed, 
and in allying hhn to liis house concluded a peace. 

The T'ang dynasty, as we have seen, had much trouUe 
in the west, but it had still more on the north-west and north- 
The barbarians thence made repeated and sanguinary raids. 
The earlier of these hordes were designated the Tu-Chueh, 
but the later ones were known by the name of Kittan. 
Both of them were probably offshoots of the Huns. It 
seems that the Tu-Chueh grew in strength as the earlier 
Huns migrated westwards, and then the Kittan appear in 
turn to have eclipsed them. We see it recorded during this 
time that well-known Chinese generals were dispatched to 
fight these barbarians, and also that a statesman of high 
repute was dispatched as Imperial Ambassador to make 
peace, only to be detained and murdered. 

After the T'ang djmasty came the Period of the Five 
Dynasties, during the first part of the tenth century. Three 
out of these five dynasties were of barbarian origin, they 
having been founded by men who sprang from some re^ons 
outside the Great Wall, though they seem to have been 
already much smicized. It was at this time that Kittan, 
which had arisen in Manchuria, rapidly grew into a mighty 
Power. As a matter of fact, Cathay, by whicli the Westerners 
of the Middle Ages called China, or Kitaiski, by which the 
Russians do the same, seems to have been no other than a 
corruption of Kittan. Its Chief adopted the title of 
Emperor, and called the dynasty the Great Liau, the Liau 
being the same as the Chinese character for Liaa 
in Liautung. It rose in power rapidly, and before the Period 
of the Five Dynasties came to an end it had expanded right 
up to the Great Wall, and, moreover, a large portion witliin 
the Great Wall had been ceded to it by one of the Five 
Dynasties. The last of tlie Five Dynasties was succeeded 
by the Sung dynasty, which commenced a little after the 
middle of the tenth century and ended in the early part 
of the twelfth century a.d. 

During the Sung dynasty the Kittan — i.e., Liau— grew 
stronger, and became a source of constant uneasiness and 
danger to China. The dominion of Liau extended from 
the north to well inside the Great Wall, comprising tlie 
regions belonging to modem Pechihh, or even more. It 
was to all intents and purposes a well-organized empire. 
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It lasted over one hnndied years, baring had tsi 
in succession. Side by sicfe with it there 
mighty power, called the Kin, from the dun 
sea. It fon^t hard against the Lian, and it at hest 
them in the earlier part of the twdllh cea 
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Eey introduced the Lamaisra of Tibet, not only into Mon- 
golia, but also into China, which did more harm than good 
to the Imperial cause. Powerful as the dynasty was at 
first, it failed to become a firmly consoUdated empire, and 
in the earlier part of the fourteenth century much discontent 
manifested itself among the people, and the Empire fell 
again upon evil days, until at last its place was taken by 
the Ming dynasty, a Uttle before the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The Ming dynasty reigned in China until the 
middle of the seventeenth century, after which the prestige 
of their rule was only maintained by Kokusenya 
(Coxinga), a loyal subject of the Ming dynasty and hall 
Japanese, who estabhshed a kingdom in Formosa, 
still paying allegiance to the memory of the late Ming 
dynasty, and setting the new Tartar dynasty for some time 
at defiance. The Ming dynasty was a weak one, and it 
suffered all along the eastern coasts from a succession of 
so-called Japanese attacks, though they were in no sense 
authorized Japanese forces that ravaged the Chinese shores ; 
but they were very powerful, and it seems that many 
Chinese subjects joined them. The blow inflicted on the 
Ming dynasty was a dangerous one ; so also was the invasion 
of Korea by the Japanese troops of Hideyoshi, as the Mings 
cast in their lot with Korea. Above all, there arose the 
Tartar dynasty of Manchuria. This Tartar dynasty originated 
somewhere in Manchuria at a place called Odoli, and grew 
in power in the same fashion as the Liau and Kin had done. 
Having made repeated attacks on China, it at last destroyed 
the Ming dynasty, and subjugated the whole of China under 
its yoke ; it is the present ruling dynasty of China, and the 
name of this dynasty is Tsing. 

I may here mention that the Liau made Peking its chief 
capital, and so did the Kin. The Ming dynasty, which was 
a proper Chinese dynasty hailing from ^e south, also kept its 
Court mostly at Peking, though Nanking was also its capital. 
The present dynasty, as every one knows, removed its 
capital from Manchuria to Peking, and thus Peking, al- 
though situated in a region which in ancient times was only 
a barbarian country, has become the great centre of China, 
and one of the largest capitals of the world ; and I need not 
say that the present dynasty has entirely adopted the Chinese 
notions of civilization and all Chinese institutions, tliougb 
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some precautions are taken to maintain Manchurian influence 
in every public department. This was only natural, because 
the degree of Tartar civilization seems to have been very 
low, and one thing is certain — ^namely, that through amal- 
gamation with China the Tartar nation has almost lost its 
distinctive existence. 

On the western side, towards Central Asia and Tibet, 
Chinese influence was gradually extended, especially under 
the Mongolian dynasty, and later on under the Tartar 
d3masty. On the south, Tonking, Annam, Siam, and 
Burmah, also came to be influenced by China, more especially 
under the Mongolian and the Tartar dynasties. But in 
all these places China's influence has been of a loose nature, 
and not permanent or preponderant. The limit of her 
expansion was reached long ago, and for some time past it 
has been decidedly and rapidly waning, as I shall here- 
after show. 



II 

KOREAN PENINSULA AND MANCHURIA 

I WOULD now invite your attention to the Korean 
peninsula, the Liautung peninsula, Manchuria, and Siberia. 
Amongst these territories the Korean peninsula seems at 
one time to have attained in its civilization a degree far 
superior to other regions in the northern as well as western 
and southern boundaries of China. 

The Korean peninsula has formed for centuries a compact 
kingdom, having a well-defined boundary on the north, in 
the same shape as it has now ; but one must not think that 
it has always been so. The first mention made in Chinese 
history of the peninsula is at the beginning of the Chow 
dynasty— i.e., the eleventh century B.C., when it was known 
by the name of Chowsen. The first emperor of that dynasty 
is reported to have sent Kitsu, a wise man and an uncle of 
the last emperor of the preceding dynasty, to that region, 
and empowered him to rule it as king. His descendants 
continued to exercise the same prerogatives down to the 
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beginning of the second century B.C., when tbc Ki famQy 
is reported to have been put an end to, and another Cbowsen 
kingdom was established. 

It is impossible to define the exact area of the region 
which was comprised within the compass of Chowsen, either 
in its earlier stage or in the later one, but the most trust- 
worthy views are that it extended on the north far into the 
interior towards the Liau river, or that it was gradually 
extended so far, and that at one time it included the modern 
Yingkow. And this seems the more likely to be true, inas- 
much as the heads of Kau-ku-U some time later received 
from China on one or two occasions the title of Prince of 
Liautung. But on the south it does not appear to have 
reached much beyond the Tatung river, on which tbc 
modem Pingyang is situated. According to the Korean 
account, Kitsu established his capital at Pingyang. The 
Koreans credit Kitsu with having initiated everything in the 
direction of civilization, and revere him accordingly. His 
tomb is to be seen in Pingyang, and it is still reverently 
preserved by the Koreans. That tomb, however, is said 
to have been discovered after much research by the fouttdcr 
of a later Korean dynasty — namely, Kaa-U — at the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century a.d. We cannot, therefore, 
state how far the early history is exact, but there is no ground 
to doubt its general accuracy. The second Cliowsen king- 
dom was destroyed by China at the end of the second century 
B.C., in the reign of the fifth and very able Emjjeror of tbc 
Han dynasty. In the meantime, in the southern part of 
the peninsula several kingdoms came into existence In 
the north, where was situated the former Chowsen kingdom, 
another kingdom sprang into prominence, named Kau-ku-h. 
There were many vicissitudes among the southern kingdoms, 
but they were generally three in number. 

With all these kingdoms, more especially the southern 
ones, Japan had frequent connexion in the early centohes 
of the Christian era, and the intercourse became much 
more extended and its ejects multiplied in the sixth and 
seventh centuries. It would be idle for mc here to recite 
the whole history of our relationship with these Idngdoon, 
but I may sum it up by saying that Japan's historical 
interest in Korea is of very ancient date. At one time 
intruders from tlie Korean peninsula micstcd Knnhil^ 
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and the Japanese delivered vigorous counter-attacks on the 
peninsula in order to repress them at their bases, and so 
secure permanent peace. Again, at one time Japan de- 
rived her civilization from China chiefly through Korea, 
as the Japanese went there and their people came to Japan 
for purposes of study and the acquisition of learning. There 
was, it is important to note, a period when one or other of 
these kingdoms was directly under Japanese rule, Japan 
having her government establishments on the continent for 
the purpose. 

At the beginning of the seventh century a.d. some com- 
plications arose between the Sui dynasty of China and 
Kau-ku-li, and the former sent expeditions against the latter ; 
the Chinese emperor once conunanded in person, but the 
expedition proved an entire failure. 

Toward the latter part of the reign of the great second 
emperor of the T'ang dynasty of China another expedition 
against Kau-ku-li was undertaken by China, the origin of 
which is reported to have been that one of the southern 
kingdoms was menaced by Kau-ku-li and asked China's 
help. That expedition also did not prove successful, but 
in the reign of the next emperor Kau-ku-li was destroyed 
by the combined effort of China and one of the southern 
kmgdoms above mentioned. Kau-ku-h changed its capital 
several times, but Pingyang and Kiu-lien-cheng were in 
their turn the two principal seats of government. 

In the beginning of the tenth century a.d. another king- 
dom, called Kau-li, arose on the old ruins of Kau-ku-U. 
This is the origin of the name Korea, by which the peninsular 
kingdom came to be known to the nations of the West. The 
Chinese characters which represent Kau-li and the Kau and It 
of Kau-ku-U are identical ; hence they are often confused even 
in Oriental books, but the terms are quite distinct from one 
another, although Kau-h might possibly have been taken 
in the first place from Kau-ku-li. The whole Korean 
peninsula was unified by Kau-li in the earher part of the 
tenth century a.d. 

The kingdom of Kau-li came to an end towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, and was replaced by another 
which revived in itself the ancient name of Chowsen. This 
latter is the present reigning family of Korea. It seems 
that the region north of the Yalu was lost to Korea in the latter 
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days of Kau-]cu-]i, when that kingdom came to an end, and 
its territory was divided between Shinlo and China- Korea 
has never regained it ; on the contrary, she always had on 
the north to struggle from time to time with powerful oppo- 
nents who arose in the regions of Manchuria, and to tbesc 
in the end she had necessarily to submit. 

As to the general relationship between China Proper and 
the Korean peninsula, it seems that the latter had usually 
a leaning towards the former, excepting in regard lo her 
close connexion with Japan. It was only natural that this 
should be so, because Korea's civilization was also derived 
from China, and that, too, as I said before, in even a greater 
degree than other regions that were close to China ; beoce 
they felt a natural deference to China. 

Nevertheless, Korea had occasional troubles with China, 
and this was especially the case with its northern part — Le. 
the kingdom of Kau-ku-U. These troubles, however, cannot 
be attributed to any agressive ambition of the Chinese, Ux 
their causes and circumstances as a rule proved the exact 
opposite. At the worst, the decision of China in each case 
was arrived at more for the sake of restoring lier damaged 
prestige than with any idea of accomplishing territorial 
expansion. 

As to the regions farther to the north — that is to say, 
modem Manchuria and the maritime provinces o( Siberia — 
we do not know much about them ; but. as I have shown 
already, the Huns seem to have been living there in tbe 
Chin and Han dynasties, and were even then a very strong 
combination. But the exact boundaries which they bad 
under their sway are not known, except tliat their dotniiiion 
seems to have extended from Manchuria far to ihc west. 
The parts of the region surrounding Yingkow and Liau- 
yang from time to time belonged to China, but no permanent 
hold was maintained. 

In the north (in the regions of the modem maritime pro- 
vinces and Harbin) there were two great hordes of Mactuefa. 
The southern one of these is said to have gradually extended 
far into Southern Manchuria. In the beginning of the 
eighth century we see there was a principality called Pcrfiai ; 
tluLt principality is said to have been identical with the 
Southern Machieh. The name is very often mentioned in 
Japanese history, Japan having now and then liad some deol- 
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ings with it. The modem liautung Bay is sometimes 
called Pohai Bay, and this would imply that the principality 
had extended to the coast of that bay. It seems to have 
formed a regular State, but it also, after the lapse of some 
centuries, disappeared into oblivion. 

There was another State, which was sometimes known as 
Shushen, sometimes Nuchen, and sometimes Nuchih. It 
was probably situated in or near the part of Siberia which 
is called the Maritime Province. This State afterwards 
actually developed into the Kin dynasty of China. We see 
in history several other names having some connexion with 
these regions — ^that is to say, modem Manchuria and the 
maritime province of Siberia — ^but it is almost impossible 
to make accurate statements about them. It appears that 
in many cases one and the same region belonged in succession 
to different tribal associations, some of which gradually 
became very powerful forces, as we have already seen in 
such cases as those of Liau and Kin. We must also note 
that not only did the inhabitants of these regions come into 
dose contact with the Chinese, but they also had much 
fighting amongst themselves, as well as against some of the 
Powers which properly belonged to the Korean peninsula. 

On the whole, however, I can safely say that China has 
never had any secure hold of Korea, even in recent centuries. 
True it is that China claimed a sort of suzerainty over Korea, 
but on the part of Korea there was as much respect and 
deference paid by her to her eastern neighbour as was paid 
to China, and in a manner that was almost identical. Tlien, 
what has taken place within the last few decades is known 
to every one. As to Manchuria, apart from d}mastic reasons, 
that country has remained one of the weakest links in the 
Chinese Empire, as I shall presently be able to demonstrate, 
so that in this direction also the potentiality of China's 
expansion long ago reached its uttermost limit. 
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CONCLUSION 

I HAVE now given the essential points of Chinese expan- 
sion. What I have said will, I hope, be sufficient to give 
a fair idea of the subject under our consideration. We 
have seen that the rough outline of modem China Proper 
was formed very early. Within these limits there are, of 
course, some differences of degree in the way of ci\'ilizatioa. 
Progress was slower on the west and south-western sides 
than elsewhere ; in fact, on the south-western side traces 
of the earlier barbarian tribes are very clearly recognizable 
even to this day. 

But, roughly speaking, China Proper has become a huge 
nation. It is true that, owing to the fact that the distance 
from one end of the country to the other is so vast, the 
inhabitants do not orally understand each other {e;ccept 
those who speak the Mandarin tongue) ; but their written 
language is the same, and their thoughts, ideas, customs, 
and manners have all become almost identical. It must 
not, however, be imagined that this was so from the begin- 
ning, because, as I have shown already, the ancient China 
Proper was but a very small portion of the modem China 
Proper. It has grown to its present dimensions chiefly by 
the influence of its civilization. Then, again, outside China 
Proper we have already seen that on the south the Malay 
peninsula came to share to some extent the Chinese influ- 
ence ; and this was the case also on the west as far as Tibet 
(the region bordering Tibet having actually come under the 
Chinese rule), as well as throughout the greater part of 
Central Asia. Of course, ihese regions in turn have given 
trouble to China, but they ultimately had to bow their heads 
to China's superior civilization. But it was the north that 
at all times gave China the greatest anxiety — a region whence 
the disturbing elements of Eastern Asia have always sprxmg 
up. That there is the Great Wall on the northern side, whilst 
there is no such thing on the south or west, is a fact more 
eloquent than words. China would have been more than 
satisfied to make that Great Wall the outermost limit of her 
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northern dominions, but the peoples outside of it were of 
another mind. 

We all know that the large domains of Mongolia and Man- 
churia are now supposed to form part of the Chinese Empire. 
Considerable parts of Siberia also at one time belonged to 
her, until she was deprived of them at quite a recent date 
by her great northern neighbour. These regions, however, 
were added to China, oddly enough, by those very people, 
who, having resolved to war with their peaceable neighbour, 
set out on an errand of conquest. In that errand they 
succeeded, but the conquerors did not convert the coimtry 
they conquered to their own ideas, minds, customs, manners, 
or institutions ; on the contrary, they were themselves 
converted by the conquered country, and, having imbibed 
Chinese ideas, it was they who extended the influence of the 
conquered country into their own original homes. The 
very fact that, whenever a barbarian State acquired some 
power in China, it adopted a Chinese name for its dynasty, 
even before it subdued China, explains much. There is a 
notable exception to this rule — ^namely, in regard to the 
custom of shaving the head, which was a Tartar custom, and 
which it was considered necessary, it seems, for political 
reasons, to enforce upon the conquered in the very beginning 
of the present Tartar dynasty. 

In general, China's neighbours set out, in fact, to annex 
China, and it ended in their being themselves annexed, and 
to a great degree absorbed. 

There are, it seems to me, three principal systems of 
civilization : the Western — ^i.e. the European — the Indian, 
and the Chinese. From the scholastic point of view, the 
Egyptian civilization should be counted as a fourth ; but it 
was so remote and unique in character, and came to an end 
at comparatively so early an age in the world's history, 
that I need not concern myself with it in discussing my 
present theme. 

Western civilization may, it appears to me, be regarded 
as a development of the Greek civilization, tempered by 
Semitic reUgious notions. With regard to this last system 
of civilization, scholars are prone to trace its descent from 
something much farther back — some will even discern a 
direct derivation from India — but it is a matter involving 
too much detail for consideration here, and there is no neces- 
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sity for me to enter upon it. And this Western system 
of civilization progressed almost entirely westward, until a 
new start was made towards the east within only very recent 
times. 

We may therefore say that there were only two systems 
of civilization in the whole of Asia — that is to say, the ladiau 
civilization in India and the Chinese ciNHHzation in the For 
East. Indian civihzatton made no expansion toward tint 
Far East beyond its own boundary, except in respect of 
Buddhism. Chinese civilization was paramount in that 
part of Asia which faced the Pacific Ocean. It was there- 
fore natural that all the tribes and peoples dwelling round 
the centre of that Chinese civilization should ha^-e bowed to 
China as their elder sister, and ultimately have been fused 
into one nation with her. Even in the outer regions, where 
small States rose and fell from time to time, it was to have 
been expected that there should also be found a readiness 
to pay her much respect as the mistress of that civilisation. 
much in the same way that different European States fot 
many centuries reverenced Rome. Even Japan cannot 
claim to have been any exception to the rule, f or lihe likewix 
was in the habit, in ancient times, of setting high store by 
Chinese civihzation. There was, however, one marked 
difference which existed between Japan and the other smaller 
States bordering China on the Asiatic Continent : Japan 
did not scrapie to avail herself of the opportunity of intro- 
ducing Chinese civilization, but she always endeavoured 
to maintain her own individuality, partly because her people 
always were possessed of distinctive characterisHics. and 
partly, perhaps, because she was able, from her insular 
position, to escape actual contact with Chinese political 
ascendency. We read in an ancient chronicle that when a 
letter not altogether courteous was sent to the Emperor of 
Japan by the Emperor of China, the Eraperor of Japan wrote 
an answer commencing with these words : " The Emperor 
of the land where the sun rises addresses himself to the 
Emperor of the land where the sun sets." 

It is recorded in a Chinese history that in the reign of the 
great second Emperor of T'ang an envoy was sent to Japan. 
where some dispute arose concerning matters of cerdDony 
between htm and the Court of Japan, as the conseauencc 
of which the envoy was obUged to return to China without 
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delivering the Imperial message he had been commissioned to 
deliver. This appears to have been due to the fact that the 
Chinese envoy wanted to act as though he was a messenger 
from a superior Power to a subordinate State — a thing which 
Japan would never have consented to. We have a phrase 
wluch is very common — ** The Chinese inteUigence and the 
Japanese soul." This phrase is attributed to Sugawara 
Michizane, a great scholar and statesman of the tenth 
century, who is deified. When he was ordered by the 
Emperor to go to China, he begged to be excused on the 
ground that it was not becoming in Japan to be too slavish 
to China by imitating her in everything. He maintained that 
the intelligence which was obtainable by studying Chinese 
was important and beneficial, but that it was also neces- 
sary to keep the old soul of Japan intact. During the T'ang 
dynasty of China — ^that is to say, in the reign of Hsuan-tsung 
— ^the envoys of Japan, of Tufan (Tibet), of Shinlo (the then 
most important of the Korean kingdoms), and of the Tajiks 
(Persian), happened to arrive in the capital almost simultane- 
ously. There were also numerous other envoys and their 
suites, from different foreign lands, present at the time. 
On the occasion of a formal audience, which was then given 
for the purpose of receiving congratulations for the New 
Year, the first and second seats to the right of the throne 
were allotted to the envoys of Tufan and Japan respectively, 
and the first and second seats to the left to the other two 
envoys. To this arrangement the Japanese envoy objected, 
and it was at once modified, the first and second to the 
right being allotted to Tufan and Shinlo respectively, and 
the first and second to the left to Japan and the Tajiks 
respectively (the left from the centre is regarded by the 
Japanese as higher than the right, because it is the right 
when faced from the front). And again, when the Mongolian 
Emperor sent his envoys inviting Japan to submit to him, 
and persisted in seeking to obtain a definite answer from 
Japan, the Japanese statesman who was responsible for the 
negotiation, becoming impatient with the repeated insolence 
of the envoys — barbarous as the act may appear — ordered 
them to be beheaded. We also see it recorded in history 
of an earUer date that when Japan used to send envoys 
and students to China, the composure and dignity of those 
envoys were objects of admiration to the Chinese Court, so 
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mach so that Japan came to be called by them " Kuntsu- 
kuo " (the country of gentlemen). AH these incidents will 
show, in outline, what sort of position Japan always occupied 
with regard to China. 

A close examination of the nature and characteristics 
and growth of Chinese civilization shows that it achieved 
vast expansion ; but long before the advent of Western 
civilization in the East the limits of that expansion had 
been reached. On tlie North the Monoghan regions were 
incorporated with, or rather annexed to, the Chinese Empire ; 
but the influence of Chinese civilization beyond the Great 
Wall was always very feeble. It may be said that its limit 
was practically marked by the Great Wall. Towards Central 
Asia also it was very weak. And, moreover, the natives of 
Mongolia, Manchuria, and Central Asia are no longer those 
of ancient times. They have not a spark of the fire and 
energy of the time gone by left in them On the contrary, 
they are perpetually hampered by the superstitious influ- 
ences which have grown up with, and are nurtured by. 
Lamaism. If there are any Mongolians or Tartars who are 
still formidable, they are those who now belong to the 
Russian community — a fact too often overlooked by tba 
ordinary public. 

I have already alluded to the introduction of Lamaism 
into these regions by the Mongohans of a former period- It 
appears that at the time of Genghisklian some steps had 
already been taken. Kublaiklian, at a later date, made a 
great priest of Tibet his teacher. That priest invented for 
him the Mongolian alphabet, founded upon Indian letters, 
and by its aid a large number of the Buddhist Stitras were 
translated by Kublai's order into the Mongolian language 
by that priest and several of his compatriots and coad- 
jutors. The work, which was a tremendous undertaking, 
was accomplished in the succeeding reign. When the Tartar 
dynasty was established in China, it too favoured Lomaisin, 
and the course taken with reference thereto by the Mon- 
gohan dynasty was adopted by it also. Venerable priests 
were sent for from Tibet ; Manchurian alphabets were 
elaborated on the basis of Indian characters, and the trans- 
lation of a huge number of the Buddhist sacred books was 
forthwith resolved upon. Besides all this, the Lama priests, 
were, under both dynasties, the favoured recipients of much 
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patronage and disrincHcin. From all this one can easfly 
imagine what an immense inflnenrr liimaism exerted in 
those regions. I can say with certainty the influence thus 
exercised sufficed to govern the mental faculties of the 
natives of those regions in a way that even Chinese civiliza- 
tion had never beoi able to do. Thus, on the one hand, 
while the modem Mongcds and Mandiusdo not retain the old 
dashand spirit that distinguished them in fonner times, on 
the other they have not been able to attain to the full 
height of Chinese civilization, the result being their 
thorough degeneration. 

In Ifanchuria the original Tartais that still remain are 
only a minority of the inhabitants, the rest being chiefly 
immigrants from Shantung. A large proportion of the 
original Tartars have in one way or otb^ penetrated into 
Chma Proper, and have there become sinicized, so that the 
present Ifanchuria is no longer the Ifanchuria of former 
days ; even the Tartar language itself is said to be almost 
disappearing. One might have expected the Chinese who 
have taken up their abode in Manchuria to inherit some of 
the better quahties of the original Tartar inhabitants, but 
this hardly seems to be the case. Some people say that 
they do not even come up to the standard of their com- 
patriots in other parts of the Chinese Empire. In a word, I 
can say that there is now Uttle or no probability of any 
powerful people arising, as was the case centuries ago, out 
of these regions of Mongolia and Manchuria. 

Towards Tibet the influence of Chinese civilization is 
blocked by the Tibetan State, where Indian influence imder 
somewhat transformed conditions is crystallized and para- 
mount, and that influence is stronger than that of China. 
If we look a Uttle farther south, it is blocked by the Hima- 
layas, and, still farther south, towards the Malay peninsula, 
it is held in check by Siam and Annam, not to say Burma, in 
all of which the Indian elements preponderate over those of 
China. Even Tonking has never been truly sinicized. Then, 
as to the internal condition of China, civilization arrived at a 
state of complete stagnation many centuries since. No 
statesman dares to embark on innovations, for if he were 
to do so his fall would be assured. Take, for example, the 
case of Wang-An-Shi, of the Sung dynasty. Great as he was as 
a statesman and scholar, he totaUy failed when he attempted 
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a radical change in the administrative and economical 
system, and his character is always painted in the blackest 
colour in consequence, not of his failure, but of his attempt, 
Moreover, the empire is big enough ; the Chinese have no 
desire, nor do they perceive any necessity to extend it farther. 
It has never entered their minds to create any colonial 
possessions outside their own empire. Such things have 
ever been totally at variance with their ideas. The Chinese, 
especially the southern ones, are as a rule sagacious in 
commerce, and large numbers of them have gone abroad 
in recent years. This is due mainly to the fact that they 
have had httle field for enterprise at home in political and 
kindred matters, so that they have come to exert their best 
faculties for pecuniary gain. Hence those who go abroad do 
so only for personal and material advantages, and the fact 
that they go abroad, even if they do so in large numbers, 
has no political significance. 

The highest ideal of government entertained by the 
Chinese has always been Jen-Cheng, which may be trans- 
lated as " merciful and humane administration." Theore- 
tically, the Emperor is an autocrat, but when he becomes 
excessively oppressive and t>Tannical the population rises 
against him to put an end to his dynasty, settuig up a new 
one in its place. This has become a recognized principle, 
and has been morally justified through thousands of years. 
The natural consequence of it lias been to cause individual 
subjects to contribute their private means as Uttle as possible 
to the State ; hence they have the greatest abhorrence of 
heavy taxes, for whatsoever causes they may be levied, and in 
China there is actually almost no system of taxation as a 
national institution, though all sorts of devices are used 
by the provincial officials to raise certain sums for contribu- 
tion to the central Government as required by them. Hence 
the central Government has very little means with which to 
undertake any enterprising works on a grand scale. This is 
also one of several causes why the thought never occurs 
to the Chinese to oi^nize any colonial possessions. Tnie 
it is that several grand public works, such as the construc- 
tion of the Great Wall and of canals, were undertaken bj' 
energetic rulers, but they were done chiefly by forced con- 
tribution of labour, and were generally unpopular, so much 
so, indeed, that the verdict of Chinese history is generally 
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rather unfavourable than favourable to those rulers who 
conceived and accomplished costly works of avowedly pubUc 
utility. 

The mass of the Chinese are not patriotic in a poUtical 
sense, and in any given part of the empire but Uttle concern 
is felt about the calamities that may befall other parts of the 
empire, even in the shape of armed aggression from outside. 
Their common interests are few, and the immense dis- 
tances miUtate against soUdarity of feeling. Moreover, 
China has always regarded herself as placed above all 
surrounding countries, and her notions of mankind, as inter- 
preted by her own traditions and ancient teachings, have 
prevented her people from entertaining any feeling of 
healthy rivalry with outsiders. Her feeling with regard to 
dwellers beyond her borders was that it was better to placate 
them by conciliatory methods than to combat them by sheer 
force. This has been China's cosmopoUtan poUcy, always 
kept in view by her rulers and expoimded by her morahsts. 

There is a Chinese phrase to this effect : " No two sims 
in the heavens, and no two emperors on the earth." This 
simply means, however, that there ought not to be two 
supreme rulers in China. The Chinese mind never took 
into account the possibihty of there being any rulers in other 
and remote regions of the world. Hence in China, although 
the country was spUt up into several States from time to time 
through the weakening of the reigning dynasty and the 
rismg of new leaders in different parts of the empire, such 
conations as these were alwa}^ considered to be merely 
temporary and quite abnormal. People always expected that 
order would be restored sooner or later under the regime 
of one emperor. This being so, even a foreign dynasty, 
when it had once conquered the empire, was the real and 
true master of the country, to whom the allegiance of the 
whole empire was due. Here, again, we may perceive that 
there can exist in China no pure and simple patriotism. It 
is, however, to be borne in mind that the brotherhood or 
common interests of the Chinese population, loose and luke- 
warm as these ties perhaps are, are nevertheless so wide and 
in a measure so deep that it is difficult to separate altogether 
the different parts from one another — I mean to such an 
extent as obtains in Europe, where so many different and 
independent States co-exist side by side. 
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The Chinese are a nation, despite all their faults. I might 
compare the Chinese nation with a mass of raw cotton. It 
is not sohd, but its different particles have their matual 
cohesive power, and form a more or less compact substance. 
It can exert no damaging force against any other substance, 
from the very nature of its yielding disposition, yet it is best 
to leave it compact as it is. because it is more useful in that 
form, and, figuratively speaking, it will rest quite satisfied and 
content if left to itself in that way. 

The limitation of Chinese expansion has become more 
marked since the advent of Western civilization in the Far 
East, China is surrounded by this new force on all sides, 
and her attitude is constantly one of defence. A little time 
ago I read in an American review an article written hy a 
Chinese diplomatist. He made a remark somewhat in tbe 
following words : — 

Our motto is. " Do not do unto othera what you would not ion 
others do unto you," but your motto is, " Do unto others a& yon wogld 
have others do unto you " ; in other words, we are negative, but yon 
are pxtsitive. In consequence of this your people often force aOm 
people to do what you yourself Lke without inquiring wbeUter tboM 
other people want it to be done or not. It therefore often nMln 
in your doing things against the wish of other people, and often with 
niischicvous results. 

This seems to be about the correct description of tbe 
feeling of the Chinese as against the rest of the world. China 
has her moral notions, which are by no means lacking in 
refinement. It is well for outsiders not to despise the Chinese 
too much, or, rather, it is desirable that they should be treated 
with proper consideration. If they are so treated they wiH 
always prove themselves to be a good nation with which to 
maintain peaceable and beneficial intercourse. 

Of late there has been much talk about the Yellow Peril, 
or the possibility of a Pan-Asiatic combination ; tliis appean 
to me, as 1 have said so often elsewhere, nothing more than a 
senseless and mischievous agitation. How can China rise up 
alone, and become a source of peril in this form to the rest of 
mankind ? From what I have said in tliis paper it will be 
plainly seen that it is a matter of the greatest improbability. 
It is therefore in this respect all the more desirable that the 
mass of Chinese cotton be left alone. We have a proverb 
saying, " Even a small insect has a soul, "and another saying. 
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" A rat in despair might bite a cat." These proverbs mean 
that too much persecution should not be inflicted even upon 
weak objects. Therefore I can say that even such peaceful 
people as the Chinese should not be treated without due 
consideration for their feelings. 

As I have shown already, China has not been and is not 
of her own seeking an aggressive nation. It is not only 
so with the ruling classes — ^in other words, with those who 
conquered China and became sinidzed — ^but with the nation 
itself at large, which has been imbued with the same spirit 
and the same ideas throughout all time, so that they have 
become its distinguishing and permanent attributes. The 
very basic principle of Chinese civilization is essentially 
pacific. 

Looking back through the whole course of history, the 
Chinese rulers who dispatched well-organized counter- 
expeditions into the lands of the enemy were, as a rule, 
able and renowned emperors, such as the first and fifth 
emperors of the Han djmasty, the second emperor of the 
T^ang dynasty, and the first and second emperors of the Sui 
dynasty ; but nevertheless they almost invariably failed in 
their enterprise, often suffering very serious defeats. 

Hence distant expeditions came to be universally regarded 
by the Chinese as a curse to the empire. There is in Chinese 
a well-known phrase, which might be translated as the 
** degradation or disgrace of militarism." That phrase con- 
sists of only two words in Chinese, and represents the stigma 
which all rulers have for several tens of centuries been most 
afraid of incurring, as well as the warning which councillors 
of the Empire came most commonly to employ in advising 
their masters. Even when an expedition against Korea 
was mooted by the great second Emperor of T'ang, at the 
zenith of his splendid career, the voices of his councillors were 
one and all against it. 

In literature, also, almost all the sentiments which have 
survived about China's warfare with barbarians in the form 
of poetiy merely echo the miseiy and hardships entailed, 
and but seldom is there any ^rification of war. The 
examples of the expeditions of eaiiier rulers are not to be 
esteemed subjects of emulation for later sovereigns. And 
yet if they are steadily driven into the position of a chased 
rat, it is not possible to guarantee that even these men of 
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peace may not in the end betray some sort of resentment. 
I may, for instance, be allowed to say here that Europeans 
cannot be regarded as entirely free from responsibility lor the 
trouble which culminated in the Boxer rising some years ago. 

Then, again, there are some who accuse Japan as the pro- 
bable organizer of the Pan- Asiatic peril. Peace-loving as the 
Japanese also are, the characteristics, notions, and feelings 
of the Japanese and Chinese are so different that there is no 
possibility of their complete amalgamation in one common 
cause ; and what is true with regard to the Chinese holds 
even more true with regard to other Asiatic peoples. 

Japan aspires, moreover, to elevate herself to the sane 
plane and to press onward in the same path of civilizatioD 
as the countries of the West. Even in evcry-day matteis 
one likes to choose good company, so as not to estrange one*! 
best friends. Can any one imagine that Japan would Uke 
to organize a Pan-Asiatic agitation of her own seeking, in 
which she must take so many different pjeoples of Asia into 
her confidence and company — people with whom she has 
no joint interests or any community of thought and feeling ? 
And what of the risks Japan would wantonly incur were she 
to dare to attempt such an enterprise in the face of the most 
powerful nations of the earth ? Furthermore, the rjOTdi- 
tions of existence throughout the whole world arc totaOy 
changed from the time when Genghis Khan orTimur (Tamer- 
lane) performed tlieir extraordinary exploits. 

l^t us view the matter from another standpoint, and 1 
trust I shall be excused if I allow myself to be cxtremdy 
candid. In Europe and on its borders there are many 
States, some of them well advanced, some rather backwaid. 
Would it be practicable for all these States to form themsdres 
into one compact body in organized offensive combinatiaa 
against an outside Power, say America ? I venture to 
assert that, even with the intclUgence and ability of the 
advanced nations of Europe such a union of interests and 
strength would be quite impossible. How, then, cooU 
it be expected for one moment that the various peoples of 
the East, with their varying degreesof intelligence, their coo- 
flicting interests, and their old-standing feuds and jeakmsies, 
could ever have cohesion enough to range themselves undcf 
one banner against the powers of the Occident ? And if they 
could do so, is it to be imagined that Japan would entcf 
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upon so quixotic an enterprise as to place herself at the head 
of so unmanageable a mob ? At the very first onset of a 
Western military force, the untrained masses would take 
to flight, and Japan would find herself alone, to bear the 
consequences of her folly. In Japan we have profited by 
our military studies to the extent that we comprehend the 
value of a thoroughly homogeneous force. Could any 
conceivable agglomeration of Asiatic troops be termed a 
homogeneous body,and could such an agglomeration be made, 
by any means known to man, into a compact force fit to asso- 
ciate with a highly trained and thoroughly experienced army 
such as Japan now possesses, even were she prepared to sacri- 
fice everything for the very dubious privilege of placing herself 
at their head ? Turn we for an instant to India. There we 
have an example of a vast population immeasurably more 
numerous than the white element which rules it, yet spUt up 
into so many States and sects and castes that combination 
always has been and must be completely out of the question. 
Has any one seriously supposed that England has to fear a 
peril there, such as might be conceivable were union among 
the many divided peoples at all possible ? What is the history 
of the one attempt to overthrow British rule? That of its utter 
failure owing to lack of combined effort ; of a mutiny of 
a comparatively small number of troops checked by the 
fidelity of other regiments who refused to assist in the rising, 
owing to personal and tribal difference and caste prejudices. 
Is it not notorious that these Indian races have not only 
no cohesion but downright antagonian, notwithstanding that 
they are alike subjects of a conquering nation ? Is there any 
likdihood of these Indian natives and other Asiatic p^^oples 
being organized into a compact and united force, as f^ime 
mischievous writers suggest ? If this argument can fairly 
be applied as r^ards organization into an effective fighting 
force of the Asiatic peoples, how much stronger drx^s it \h> 
come when the matter is considered in a pr>liti<:;il wniHi; I 
The peoples of the East are, some of them, jx>litically inde- 
pendent ; others are under the sway of one or othcT liiiTo\H*iin 
Power. To combine them in a single undertaking would 
be a task utterly impracticable and unpromising. Japan Utm 
already cast in her lot with the Occident, and in tlie eyeM of 
many Asiatics it is to be remembered the Jaj>ancfiwt are no 
less " Yang-Kwai " (foreign devils) than the OaiuictituU. 
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^In addition, and with the same candour as before, let me say 
that Japan has herself chiefly to consider. While she does 
not for one instant wish it to be thought that she looks 
down with contempt upon other Oriental nations — ^which 
she does not — they, for reasons of their own, have not chosen 
to accompany her along the path of progress, and actually 
regard her as something of an apostate. Can she by any 
stretch of the imagination, be suspected of a uHUingness to 
permit her own future to be jeopardized by pausing in her own 
advance in order to join them in what she fully realizes could 
only be an enterprise foredoomed to disastrous failuK ? 
Moreover, no Occidentals need imagine that Japan woi^ 
particularly welcome the creation of a strong Power on lix 
Continent of Asia in close proximity to her own shores. 
To me it seems that the charge of organizing a Pan-Asiatic 
League which is now and then brought against Japan, if 
taken seriously, would only be to subject her to utterly onjosl 
persecution, quite unworthy of the civilized nations of the 
world. It would be like turning round upon an apt pupd 
whom one had one's self trained and encouraged and brou|^( 
to the world's notice — rather against its own original in* 
clinations and wishes — and that on the mere ^ouad that the 
pupil belonged to a different set from one's own, and had 
grown a trifle more quickly and become more robust than 
one had expected when one hrst took him by the hand ami 
led him forth into new paths. 

Japan took up the cudgels in the present war mth Russia, 
as I have elsewhere shown, and as it is by this time, I hope, 
perfectly understood, with no other motive than the defence 
of her own interests. Whenever it may come to a coo- 
clusion she will, as heretofore, seek to establish peace oo a 
sure and sound foundation, having no objects in view that 
are not consistent with a pacific policy. She has sought 
throughout, and will continue to seek in the future, the 
benefits which accrue from this line of action, and it ts in 
pursuance of these principles that she has endeavoured to 
associate herself with the auns and objects of Westan 
nations. Her people cannot, if they would, change the tint 
of their skins, and if, after all her efiorts, she is to be 
ostracized merely on the score of colour, die will be obliged 
to regard it as harsh treatment, far exceo^ng anytlung 
that she had a right to expect from the cbivalxy au)d ea- 
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lightenment of the nations of the Occident. At all events, 
I cannot imagine what material advantage those Occidental 
Powers who profess to be friendly with Japan can achieve 
by driving her to desperation by means of those imgenerous 
and, let me say, unmanly accusations. When this war ends, we 
shall devote ourselves to the arts of peace ; and I may add 
that we can hardly expect that, no matter in what form 
the present contest may terminate, circumstances will permit 
of our embarking upon hostihties in other directions. I 
can positively dedare, in the name of Japan, that when this 
struggle reaches its conclusion she will honestly and faith- 
fully pursue a poUcy of peace. 
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CHAPTER II 

JAPAN AND FRANCE* 



s 



OME time ago I had the pleasure of writing to an eminent 
French statesman a letter as follows : — 



Japan has neither design nor ambition to pick a quarrel with 
France, still less to take possession of Indo-Quna. Those utter- 
ances of the deputies and many similar conmients about my country 
remind me of a Japanese proverb which says : " Blake an uncrying 
baby cry." The constant accusations of numerous writen and 
speakers seem, I am sorry to say, to have almost an appearan ce of 
being calculated to provoke us. But let me ask if this is their real 
meaning. 

The first thing your countrymen have to perceive is the great 
difference which exists both historically and geographically between 
Korea and Indochina as to their relative positions to my country. 
Japan's interests in Korea are paramount, both histoncalty and 
geographically as well as commercially, but this is far from being 
the case with Indochina. Besides, we recognize the desirability 
of preserving amicable relationship with France for many reasons* 
one of which is our recognition of the services which she rendered to 
' us in the past in imbuing us with Western progressive ideas. And, 

moreover, Japan is a nation which is essentially pacific and 
instinctively avoids conflict with any other country ; in other wofdi; 
Japan wiU never wage a war without being most unwarrantably 
provoked. Nay more I Japan has to betake herself to internal 
amehoration and progress, so as to make herself worthy of an enlight- 
ened country — a work which is quite enough to pre-occupy henelf 
at home for a long time, if for no other reason, so long as ever die 
can avoid external comphcations. 

Even if France is determined purposely to irritate Japan, my 
country wiU not be easily led astray. But, a forUon^ if France is tm 

^ The English original of an article printed in La Remu^ February, 
1905. 
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so determined, then all the irritating accusations appear to me to be 
extremely unhappy ; they would benefit neither France nor Japan. 

Amongst the hostile criticisms, I have often noticed those which 
have been reported as to have emanated from the French Military 
Attache in St. Petersburg, and published in several journals. I may 
assure you that such criticisms as his give us much pain in con- 
sideration of his rank and position. 

If I am too outspoken, I must only beg you to excuse it, as I 
do so from my sincere desire that amicable relationship between my 
country and yours may not be disturbed by any possible misimder- 
standing — a sentiment which is not mine alone but is shared with 
me by all the Japanese at large. 

This is the gist of my views as r^ards the relationship 
between France and my country. I still continue to enter- 
tain the same views, and have no reason to alter them. I 
will, however, try to elucidate these views more fully, and 
I shall be highly pleased if what I write has any effect in 
promoting good-will between the two nations. 



II 

Before proceeding with the main point, however, I must, 
as we say, ** cross over the nearer bridge," which has been 
put in my way by a recent incident, though it must have 
been made by this time quite clear in the mind of the pubUc 
that the incident was entirely a false bogey ; I mean the 
publication in a French paper of the so-called confidential 
document alleged to have been addressed by Baron Kodama 
to Count Kat^ira. I have obtained, from curiosity, a copy 
of the French journal containing the document,^ and have 
read it through. It is certainly very well got up as far as 
length and superficial appearance are concerned, but to 
thoughtful persons, especially to the Japanese, the fact 
that it is a mischievous fabrication and deUberate falsehood 
is perfectly apparent at a glance ; in other words, the cloven 
hoof is too manifest to deceive anyone for a moment. As a 
document, its diction, its phraseology, its style, and its 
notions and ideas are totally at variance with Japanese 
diplomacy, — ^not to allude to the grotesqueness of its whole 

* The Echo de Paris 
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purport. Without entering upon the ai^umentative parts. 
I will here point out some technical errors which entirely 
disprove its authoritative character. To begin with, the 
alleged document is dated " Kelung 2nd mois de la 33rcl ann6e 
duMeiji." That yearcorrespondswith 1900 a.d. At that time 
General Count Katsura, to whom the document is addressed 
as " President du Conseil des Ministres,"was only a Viscotmt , 
Eind was himself Minister of War, and not President of the 
" Conseil des Ministres." Then, again. Baron Kodama bad 
never been Minister of War, either at that time or previously. 
How, then, can tliis fact be reconciled with the statemeat to 
the document in which these words are found later on, 
" Mes titres d'ancien Ministre de la guerre et de conseiOer 
particuher " ? Again, how can the phrase in the alleged 
document '* Nos Alli^ Anglais," the alliance having beeo 
only concluded in 1902, be made to &t in n-ith tbe date 
" Kelung 33 Meiji " ? Besides, whatever can " conseOler 
particulier " mean ? There is no such office as this in Japsn. 
Then, again, in the footnote attached to the document as 
published in thejoumal,a period in the 33rd year of Meiji is 
given as " the spring of 1902." Now, supposing this latter 
year was correct, and the 33rd year of Meiji was a nusprint 
for 35th year of Meiji, how can it be reconciled with a phrase 
where that year of Meiji plus anotlier eight years is spoken 
of as the 41st year of Meiji ? Supposing, however, this 
again was some sort of misprint, there are other facts which 
are quite irreconcilable. Baron Kodama was apptnated 
Minister of War, in December of 1900 a.d., in addition to 
his office of Governor-General of Formosa, which hfl was 
then holding, and continued to serve in both capacities 
until April, 1902, when he was released from his Hinis> 
tership of War, still retaining his office of the Govern- 
orship of Formosa, How then can he describe him- 
self as a former (ancien) Minister of War in February 
of that year ? The document, moreover, purports to 
have been despatched from Kelung in Fomaosa ; but be 
was at that time staying In Tokio and not in Formosa. Tbe 
Japanese Diet was in session just at the time. Thatsessioo 
was opened on November 22,1901, and closed onFeb niy 
23.1902, and he had naturally, as a Minister, and 1 ~ 
Governor-General, to attend the Diet in Tokio. 
again the allegation that the document was de: 
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from Kelung is absurd. Kdung is only a seaport, where no 
Government oflBice is established. But even supposing that 
Baron Kodama had happened to be there, and that he 
dispatched the document therefrom, how can one reconcile 
this theory with the phrase which occurs in the course of the 
document, in which are found these words ^^ L'incapacit6 
pr^endue des r^presentants de Sa Majesty k Kelimg " ? 
It comes to the same thing as sa}dng Russia is represented 
by her Ambassador in France at Calais instead of Paris. 
Tlien, again, the alleged doctunent speaks about " six bat- 
taillons indigtee ou m^e nos trois brigades mixtes." 
Where do such things exist ? No doubt in the French 
colonies such a system exists, and I daresay it may be 
adopted in Formosa also in the course of time ; but most 
positively no such things existed in Formosa either in 1900 
or in 1902. Then, again, the docmnent speaks of " Wai-Wou- 
Pou de P6kin " for Chinese Foreign Office, but no such office 
had existed before July, 1902, when it was established for 
the first time in the place of the Tung-li YSmen, which was 
then abolished. Moreover, in that session of the Japanese 
Diet the seiyukai party stood in direct opposition to the 
Cabinet of which Baron Kodama was a member as Minister 
of War, whilst two others, Kensei-honto and Kokuminto 
{Teikokuk) leaned more towards the Government. How 
then can he make such a statement as the following : 
" Je suis 6tonn6 qu'entre ces deux partis extremes mes amis 
Seiyukai ne fassent pas entendu un language plus raison- 
able " ? The notion of interpreting " Genro " as Conseil de 
TEmpire, and to speak of it in the manner as shown in the 
document, is most inexact. The proposition, in the docu- 
ment, of making Fokien the base of the Japanese army for 
land attacks on Cochin-China shows a total ignorance of 
geography. Baron Kodama is one of the most intelligent 
statesmen of Japan, apart from his proper profession as a 
soldier. If a person like Kodama were such a fool as to 
dilate on such an absurd idea as is displayed in the alleged 
document there would never have been the Japan of to-day. 
Some time ago an eminent French statesman told me, as 
already mentioned elsewhere, that France understood 
Japan little and Russia still less, and that it was the 
sole cause of the present war. The fact that a French 
journal of good standing propagates such an idea as it 
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does, based on such alleged documeats, with the i 
intention of stirring up the good citizens of France and of ] 
inciting all other civilized nations against Japan tends to i 
warrant me in believing what was told me by that state 



III 

No sensible French people will believe, I am confident, in 
the authenticity of the alleged document and its purport- 
But there seem still to be many French readers who enter- 
tain some sort of apprehension that Japan might have 
designs upon their colony in IndoXhina. I would there- 
fore state the exact views which we, the Japanese, bold. . 
In a word, there is no such intention on the part of Japan 
whatever. Korea and Indo-China, as I have quite recently 
said, are on a very different footing in their relative pos- 
tions with regard to Japan. In Korea we have immense 
interests in many ways, and cannot for a moment allow any 
foreign Power to predominate in that peninsula. But we 
have no such interests in Indo-China. Above all, the qnei- 
tion of Indo-China is one which was decided long ago. We 
have no intention of questioning a fait accompli, or iaterfer- 
ing with any status quo, but the case is \'ery difierent with the 
Korean penlnsida, as well as with Manchuria. Geographi- 
cally speaking, the Korean peninsula constitutes territcxy 
of which predominance of foreign influence has vital inter- 
ests for Japan, and concerns her very existeoce. Iroa^OK 
if any foreign Power predominated in it, — bow could thai 
fact be anything but a constant menace to Japan ? His- 
torically, Japan has had a very long connexion with the 
peninsula. 

It is not necessary for me to enter into any detaib : snfflct 
it to say that there was a time when intruders attacked 
Japan from that peninsula ; and we were obliged on (be 
other hand to attack them at their bases in the peninmb. 
in order that we might secure permanent peace. Then: m^ 
a time when one or more of several kingdoms which existed 
in that peninsula were our tributaries. There was a time 
when we had our government establishments set tqi tfaeitb 
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in order to rule the country. There was again a time 
when we despatched our troops to the help of one or other 
of these kingdoms against some neighbour or outsider who 
threatened its very existence. The fact is that that penin- 
sula had great importance for Japan in the ntunberless 
vicissitudes recorded in the history of successive centuries. 
Even at a time when Japan shut her door against all foreigners 
except the Dutch and Chinese we still had our diplomatic 
intercourse with the Korean kingdom, which periodically 
paid its homage and respect to our Government ; we stiU 
had a trade with it ; our people even had settlements in 
Korea, enjoying extra-territoriahty, and canying on trade 
between the two countries ; and in our own da)^, since the 
new regime was instituted, the interest of Japan in the well 
being and good government of Korea has multipUed enor- 
mously. 'Diere is no necessity for me to describe these 
matters in detail, but the very fact that we staked our 
existence ten years ago against China, who was considered 
then a mighty Power, will go a long way towards explaining 
them ; and, moreover, the fact that we had all along 
tried to come to an understanding with Russia, and, as a 
matter of &ct, did reach such understanding once or twice, 
in official compacts, before the war, evinces how great was 
the anxiety felt in Japan concerning that neighbouring 
peninsula* 



IV 

The case of Indo-China — ^Annam and Tongkin — ^is very 
different from that of the Korean peninsula. Geographi- 
cally speaking, it is far away from Japan, and its shape and 
position is very different from the Korean peninsula. It has 
no strat^ical value for Japan. Historically speaking, it is 
true that about 300 years ago there was carried on a certain 
amount of trade between Japan, Annam, and Cambodia ; 
but even that small trade came to an end with the poUcy 
of exclusion adopted by Japan soon after that period. In 
a word, French Indo-China was included in Japan in the 
category of those foreign lands to or from which neither 
trade would be allowed nor the coming and going of people 
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"permitted. It has even been said that some Japanese who 
were residing in those regions were not allowed to land in 
Japan when they returned home, and had to go back again 
to die there — this was done on account of a decree that no 
Japanese should ever go to any foreign lands nor would be be 
allowed to return if he did so. There is no such long histxxf 
of intercourse between Indo-China and Japan as there ii 
between Japan and the Korean peninsula — there is oo 
community of thought or feeling between the Japanese and 
the Indo-Chinese, With regard to the Koreans, there was 
a time when we derived Chinese civiUzation chiefly throogh 
Korea, but nothing of the sort happened in the case of Indo- 
China. In the history of the Chinese Empire Indo-China 
has usually been regarded as a place remote from its own 
proper boundaries and afflicted continually «-ith pestilence, 
so that it was not a fit place for the Chinese to reside in: 
how much less then for the Japanese 1 And consequently 
the locality has never seriously entered into the minds of the 
Chinese, much less the Japanese, who only within very 
recent years have begun to carry on any appredable 
trade with it. The chief item of this trade is rice, 
imported into Japan. On account of Japan's buying this 
rice some French people imagine that Japan covets the 
territory of Indo-China, a thing to our minds downiigbt 
ridiculous. I will therefore, in the first place, give 
account of the commercial relations subsisting 
Japan and Indo-China. 



I 



The volume of trade between Japan and French Indo- 
China is very small. Taking the average of the last five 
years, the total amount is 6,846,000 yen. that is to say, only 
1*3 per cent, of the whole commerce of Japan. Of tlm total 
of 6,846,000 yen, 156,000 yen-worth are exported Irocn 
Japan and 6,690,000 yen-worth imported from lodo- 
Quna into Japan. Looking n)und the lands which are near 
Japan, the percentage of the commerce between Japan and 
these lands is as follows : — 
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China 36*5 

British India 24*4 

Hong-Kong. 187 

Korea 8*4 

Siberia 3*8 

Fiench-India 3*1 

Dutch India ...... 2'6 

Philippine Islands 1*8 

Siam 7 

Total 100 

Of the trade between Japan and French India 90 per cent, 
of its whole volume is taken up with the supply of rice from 
the latter to Japan, and therefore rice as an item may be 
considered as having paramount significance ; besides, rice 
is the principal food of the Japanese, hence the idea of some 
Frenchmen alluded to above, but it is a totally groundless 
impression. In the first place, I will show by a Table the 
amount of the production of native rice of Japan as well as 
the comparison of the exports of Japanese rice and the 
imports of foreign rice. Japan not only imports but also 
exports this cereal. 



Year. 


Home Productkn. 




Export 




Koku. 


Koku. 


Koku. 


1894 


41,859,047 


1,321.851 


610,052 


1895 


39,960,798 


674»i4i 


719,324 


1896 


36,240,351 


744,801 


756,803 


1897 


33»039»293 


2,520,558 


517,678 


1898 


47,387,666 


4,678,501 


420,047 


1899 


39,698,258 


660.237 


871,534 


1900 


41,466,734 


914,792 


253,563 


19OI 


46,914,943 


1,244,775 


520,617 


1902 


36,944,625 


1,803,629 


507,695 


1903 


47,713,166 


4,864,962 


328,974 


Avenge 


41,127,488 


1,942,824 


551,629 



(Koku»nearly five English bushels.) 



From this Table one can see that the import of foreign rice 
into Japan varies according to the harvest for the year, and 
whether Japanese native crops are good or not. But on the 
average of ten years the export of Japanese rice amounts to 
1*4 per cent, of the whole native products, and imports of 
foreign rice to only 47 per cent, of the native products. 
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Thus we import foreign rice on an average of 33 percent, of 
the native products — a very small percentage indeed. Let 
us see now what regions there are for supplying rice to Japan. 
The following is the Table : — 



v„. 


Indu. 


Kon». 


iBdi*. 


CUm. 


S.^ 


T<«ai 


1894 




10 


69 


9 


7 


100 


1895 




20 


6S 


4 


2 


100 


1896 




SO 




24 


3 


too 


1897 




38 


41 


22 


$ 


100 


1898 


24 


6 


S3 




9 


too 


1899 




29 


S6 




8 


too 


1900 


11 


Sa 


30 




3 


100 


I90I 




S" 


27 




8 


100 


1902 


43 


22 


26 




7 


100 


1903 


53 


9 


27 




7 


100 


1904 


64 


a 


»5 




8 


100 



From this Table one can see that British India, Korea, and 
French Indo-China are the chief places that supply rice to 
japan. The proportion of imports from these countries 
varies according to the year, but, roughly speakii^, ten yean 
ago the French supply was more than half, but in recent 
times it has decreased gradually to a quarter, whereas the 
imports from British India have gradually increased to- 
gether with the general advancement of the trades betwfen 
Japan and that country, and it now takes the place which 
French Indo-China fonnerly occupied : Korea, again, wlien 
the crops are good, supplies half the Japanese wants. The 
reason why we export as well as import the rice ls this : 
the quality of Japanese rice is far better tfian the rice of 
other regions, and consequently fetches a better price in 
foreign markets. And conversely, as tlie quality of the 
rice of those other regions, especially that of French India, 
is always far inferior, and only ht for needy families, the 
price is far lower than that of our own, and as a natural 
result of economical operations, both exports and im- 
ports of the same commodity take place coQcarrently. 
Hence it follows the genuine requirement in the way o( 
imported rice is far less tlian it appears at first sight. Thtts 
we see tliat the amount which we paid (or the rice im- 
ported from French India from 1894 to 1(^3 was 73,600,000 
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yen, whilst during the same period the price we obtained by 
the exportation of our native rice was 65,200,000 yen. 
Besides, although rice is the principal food of the Japanese, 
and although rice forms the principal portion of the food- 
stuff imported, a large quantity of other edible substances is 
brought into Japan from foreign lands as progress is made 
in economical matters and as results of economical opera- 
tions. According to the latest statistics obtainable, the 
imports of edibles are as follows : — 



Yeu. 


Rice. 


Wheat, Beans, Poas, 
Flour of Wheat 


19OI 
1902 

1903 


Yen. 
11,878,958 
17.750.816 
51,960,272 


Yen. 

8,759,089 

9,731,834 

23.459.512 



These edible commodities besides rice are imported chiefly 
from China, British India, and the United States, and one 
can see that although rice is the most important item on the 
list it forms only a part of the annual imports of food- 
stu£k. Besides, of late years rice cultivation in the United 
States has become an important industry. According to an 
official report of the British Commercial Agent in America, 
during the fiscal year 1898-99, the production of rice in 
that country was 250,280,221 lb., and the land under rice 
cultivation was 342,218 acres, and it was calculated that the 
yield of rice of 1904 would be about 470,000,000 lb., the area 
of land planted with rice being 643,400 acres. America 
will soon be able to export her rice, so that if France does 
not Uke our bu}dng her rice we shall have no difficulty in 
obtaining from America, as we do from British India and 
elsewhere. 



VI 

From the foregoing statements it will be seen that the trade 
between Japan and French Indo-China is not so material 
as one might easily be led to suppose. Surely it is not 
worth while for Japan to trouble her head with it so much 
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as other people seem to think she does. Besides, there are 
many things to be thought of in this connexi<»i. In tbe 
first place, we must see what is om' commercial relation with 
France itself . According to the latest statistics, our imports 
from France are 5,107,913 yen, while our exports to France 
are 34,279,115 yen. This will show that France is a good 
customer. The chief item of our export to France is silk 
of all kinds. It is a matter of course that France does not 
consume all our exports in her own homes, becaose Ae 
exports them again to other countries in altered shapes. 
But the fact that France takes them from us is unalteraMe. 
This commercial relation is very beneficial to us. We have 
to maintain and to promote if possible the existing condition 
of things, and to ensure that it continues without intermp- 
tion, if we can. In order to do so it is necessary, let me say, 
that we should keep on friendly terms with France. TTus 
is the commercial point of view. But there are many other 
and cogent reasons why we should maintain friendship with 
France. France is a country far advanced in her enlighteo- 
ment. We know how to respect her, and, as a matter ol 
fact , we have derived already much benefit from her acqoainl- 
ance. We must learn more from her ; we know that 
France is a rich and thrifty nation ; we know that FiaiKc 
can do great things if she hkes ; we know that it is a matt 
foolish thing to estrange her sympathy, to say nothing of 
making her a bitter enemy. All these considerations impd 
us to behave as well as possible towards France, even if for 
no other reasons. Wliy, then , sliould we covet her possesskns 
in the East ? Supposing for a moment that all these con- 
siderations need be not taken heed of, and supposing we can 
make war and take possession of French India easily : evM 
imder these circumstances a far-off expedition is not ■■ 
easy matter. It costs much money, and even after caoqoest 
much expense would be entailed. Japan docs not care to 
embark upon such business without seriously thinldng of 
the result : in other words, such an undertaknig « 
pay Japan. This becomes all the more apparent 
have taken everything into consideration. Above 
conscience, our moral sentiment and ethical teac 
long-standing national tradition do not allow as wantoolyto 
covet other people's property without possessing a shadow 
of JQSt or rightful claim. If we had any thought 
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ing French India it would take the fonn of encouragement 
and promotion of peaceful commercial intercourse, which 
maybe beneficial both to France and to our country. 



VII 

Such is the case on Japan's side. We have therefore 
done nothing to hurt the susceptibiUties of France. Still 
less have we done any injury to France. But how is the 
case r^[arded by France^ especially since the beginning of 
the war ? All that I can say is that many of the French, 
and especially some of their pubUc men and pubUdsts, have 
been extremdy unkind to Japan. In their eyes the Japanese 
are a doomed nation ; in their eyes Japan can never be 
allowed to share the blessings of enlightenment and civiU- 
zation. If I am speaking too candidly I must ask the 
French public to excuse me with their accustomed mag- 
nanimity and allow me to appeal to their chivalry. I can 
quite understand in what position France stands with 
r^ard to Russia ; but what these people say and write 
is not, as it appears to me, incumbent upon them in their 
situation as Russian allies. I ahnost thmk some of them 
are going to the extent that they are forgetting the interest 
of their own nation in their over-zeal for one particular 
country. Let me candidly ask them a question: Can 
they honestly and conscientiously mean to hold up Russia 
as a model nation, superior to Japan in the form of govern- 
ment, in the administration both spiritual and temporal, 
and, above all, in the idea and practice of moral sentiments, 
and thus subject Japan to contempt and condenmation ? 
I do not find any fault with their being in aUiance with 
Russia, but that does not give them the right to abuse and 
condemn another nation and another power, which their 
country ostensibly regards as friendly. 

The alliance of France with Russia, I presume, is based 
upon considerations of European poUtics ; but does this give 
them any right to abuse another friendly nation by virtue 
of that alliance to such an extent that justice and righteous- 
ness are put out of consideration ? What sin has Japan 
committed in the eyes of France ? What crime has J apan per- 
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petrated against France ? Should there beanysncb^Japan 
will be veryglad to be told of it and to be asked to rectify 
it. But as far as we are concerned, we cannot think of any 
such offence that we have committed or perpetrated. The 
scare of the " yellow peril " appears to me to be quite un- 
worthy of a civUized nation like France. Does France meao. 
together with Russia, to crush japan by coups de main * 
In that case there would be some reason for adopting that 
sort of attitude, though it would appear to be most unjust. 
But, if not, what raison d'etre is there for adopting the atti- 
tude which now prevails ? If my words are too harsh 1 must 
once more apologize, but I cannot be otherwise than candid, 
and often a better understanding is arrived at Croin beiDg 
candid than otherwise. The obvious intention in instilot- 
ing the yellow peril scare is to stir up the whole civ-iliicd 
world against Japan. It is a hard thing for us to think 
about. Then, again, relating to France herself, they speak 
about our wanton designs upon their position in the East. 
and thus try to discredit Japan in the face of the wfaok 
world. Do they mean to drive us to desperation ? Sop- 
pose they really had some apprehensions about their Indo- 
China, there are many means of ascertaining if they had any 
real foundation without simply trying to irritate us. I wish 
just to pause for a moment and think about what would be 
the result if Japan and France became antagonistic natiotu. 
full of animosity toward each other. And suppose Fraooe 
had to arm to the teeth in Annam and Tongkin, and on 
Japan's side also she had to make corresponding prepara- 
tions ; what waste of money there would Ix;, and what good 
result could be derived from it all ? I remember a long 
time ago, when Tongkin was taken by France, how H. Jnks 
Ferry was constantly attacked by his own countrymen in 
the Chamber of Deputies, The time has changed very much 
since then, and France can enjoy the full benefit o( hei 
possession of Indo-China with peace and order. Japan 
never intends to disturb it, unless France makes it out to be 
so by her own fantastic imagination. Is it not now already 
time that French politicians and publicists changed their 
attitude a little and allowed Japan to realise ber fond expecta- 
tion of making herself a good friend of Fnmce ? Fntnce 
can do so without violating her obhgation as an ally of 
Russia. Especially will this be the case when the present 
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war comes to an end in one way or another. There axe, I 
think, several means which coold be ntihied for the benefit 
of both countries and conld be made a testimony of nmtnal 
friendship. But suppose we both of as have that inchna- 
tion, it is desirable that more consideration be shown by 
the French poUtidans and writers henceforward in matters 
concerning Japan. I must earnestly say that the present 
attitude of some of the French journals and of public men 
is hardly calculated to promote that cause. I may mention 
one instance ; I have often noticed that a correspondent 
of a certain well-known Parisian journal, who is enjoying 
the hospitality of Japan, is sending and having published 
articles which are far more than an ordinaiy correqwndence, 
for they amount to nothing less than bullying abuse of 
Japan and an endeavour to bring her into contempt before 
the world. Japan has sufficient forbearance; she does 
not venture to present him with a passport : but such a 
thing as he is doing is not productive of any good to any 
country whatever. I can quite understand in one way that 
to recognise a parvenu as something like an equal is a very 
difficult matter to those who r^[ard themselves as far above 
others ; that sentiment is natural enough ; but when the 
time comes that it is necessary, one's duty, from the point 
of view of commcm justice, is to adapt cmeself to circum- 
stances. It is all the more so in a case when, although 
that parvenu may be in one sense a parvenu, in another 
sense he is not so, in that he has a good pedigree and is 
essentially a gentleman. In the case of Japan we do not 
blame the Europeans that they r^[ard us as parvenus. 
Yet on our part we never try to put on airs. What we 
have been doing and are still doing is to ask for some 
thought and consideration from those people whom we 
regard as our pioneers in many ways, and this request 
might be granted to us above all others by the French, 
who were, and are still, I think, known as a chivalrous 
people. 
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CHAPTER III 

JAPAN AND A WAR INDEMNfn' ' 

THE canon of the Japanese Bushido is that one ^ottld 
not unsheath one's sword unless in case of abscJitte 
necessity, nor shoiJd restore it to the sheath unless ooe is 
totally overcome or has secured equitable satisfaction for 
one's cause. This is also our ideal in intemationaJ inter* 
course. 

The sword of Japan is drawn : therefore it would be a 
mistake for her adversary or for any outsiders if they wwe 
to think that that sword would be lightly restored to its 
original sheath. With us the aim for which we have un- 
sheathed our swords is scarcely attained as yet. We are not 
aggressive or greedy, but our aim must be attained. We 
want a peace which will senire a tranquillity in the Far East 
at least for a generation or two. ' The antagonists of Japan 
attribute to her all sorts of future ideas of ascendency. But 
that Japan has no such ambition as is suggested by her 
antagonists, must be thoroughly understood by the wiwle 
world by this time. For aU that, howe^'e^, we must be 
allowed to obtain the satisfaction to which justice entitlea 
us. it is scarcely time for Japan as yet to fonnnlatc any 
definite tenns of peace. The task before her is doubtkas 
a gigantic one ; and tlierefore, favourably as events have 
gone so far for us, successfully as our campaign has beea 
carried on up to this time, and confident as we arc of the 
future, it would be preposterous for Japan to fonnulate the 
definite terms of peace, because one might be accused td 
skinning a t>ear before it was shot. We have, howevor, la 
outline of our idea. 

The world should know that in the preseot war Japan 

> Th* OuUMh. ApriJ 8. 1905. 
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staked her very existence, whereas with her adversary it is 
a mere war of caprice. Therefore, in the case of Japan's 
defeat, it is quite plain from the very nature of the matter 
that the penalty she would have to pay would be very heavy. 
As a matter of fact, it would affect her very existence. Why, 
then, in the case of the defeat of her adversary, should 
Russia not be made responsible for its results in equitable 
accordance with the nature of the affair ? I beUeve, there- 
fore, that in the case of our adversary asking for peace the 
satis^tion which she will have to make to Japan should 
include the making good of the material loss of Japan — in 
other words, an indemnity. Our adversary has wantonly 
caused us to incur that loss, and it is only isir that she should 
make good that loss, should she be inclined to come to 
terms. Has not our adversary exacted enormous indenmi* 
ties from the countries who asked peace of her after the 
wars which she had carried on with them ? Some say that 
the objection to an indemnity in the present case is on the 
ground that the present war is carried on in a neutral land, 
and therefore there is no question of indenmity to be raised. 
This contention seems to be absurd. The fact that hitherto 
the present war has been waged in a neutral land has been 
a unique instance in history. The combatants had to spend 
their blood and treasure just as much as if the war was 
carried on in the territory belonging to one or other of them. 
The question of the justice of t^ddng or giving an indenmity 
can in no way be determined by the ikct that the war is 
carried on in a neutral country. Suppose a war between 
two nations be fought on an open sea between the fleets of 
two nations, and one of them had to ask peace of the other, 
the question of indenmity would be only decided by the 
merits and circumstances of the matter and not by the fact 
that the battle had taken place on the open sea, which does 
not belong to either of them. The present case of the war 
being carried on in a neutral country must be viewed from 
the same standpoint. Some people also say that Russia 
cannot pay the indenmity, and therefore it should be for- 
given. I cannot agree with this argument. Our adversary 
can pay if she chooses. Is she not spending enormous 
sums of m<mey in carrying on war ? Does she not profess 
that she has enormous reserves in her National Bank ? 
Does she not say that she will patch up the peace only 
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temporarily, as though it were a kind of armistice, and re- 
organize her army and navy so that she will be in a position 
to wage a war of revenge ? Besides, if she stops the war 
and raises the money for the works of peace, including the 
indemnity, she will not be destitute of the means of obtaining 
the necessary money. Have not the Powers in coaceit 
forced China to pay her indemnity on account of the Boxa 
rising, in which Russia herself claimed payment out of aO 
proper proportion ? 

I have noticed that on the part of the " man io the 
street," as you say, there has been a miscooceptioo 
of the situation. He has frequently imagined that 
Japan is willing to come to terms anyhow if aaiy 
peace could be patched up. This kind of miscoDccp- 
tion must be put aside. I often personally experience a 
sort of chagrin upon being told by outsiders who advocate 
peace in such a way, that we are only anjuous to get 
kind of peace. As a matter of principle, of course, wei 
peace just as much as any one else, but when we ■ 
the question of the present contest it is most unfc 
that people should entertain this kind of misconceptioo 
about us. Some even tell us that it is fearful that so many 
human beings should be slaughtered. They say that for 
humanity's sake an armistice should be concluded with a 
view to negotiating peace, and even practical publktsti 
speak of similar propositions. We cannot think in the same 
way ; such propositions can give advantage only to oar 
adversaries- Moreover, one must perceive what progrsB 
our mihtary and naval forces are making. If our advenaijr 
is not prepared to give us satisfaction, we must be aDowed 
to carry on our plan. It is all very well to speak of hunuui* 
ity, but no injustice must be perpetuated in the name o| 
humanity. If a proposition which arises oat oii " 
question of humanity gives more advantage to 
another of the contending parties, it cannot be y 

I notice even at this moment some sort of psi 
instability prevailing in some quarters of Europe. The 
public at large seem to have gauged the relative value ot 
Russia and Japan, they have seen on which side jastke Iks, 
they have weighed the merits and demerits of both natiow^ 
they are glad that the large bubble wluch has been causing 
nightmare to many people for so long a time has bMB 
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pricked. They have seen the justice of not judging the 
cause of Japan from any racial or d(^;matic point of view ; 
they have seen that it w^s of no use to suppress Japan's 
aspirations by the combined force of the Western Powers. 
And yet there seems to be floating in the air some sort of 
compassion for our adversary. I do not, of course, grudge 
any compassion that is shown to her — ^we Japanese are 
capable of compassion in all matters ; but compassion, if 
not exercised properly, will fall out of the sphere of justice. 
When a dwarf and a giant fight each other the dwarf will 
expect to get satisfaction in the case of his victory, just as 
much as the giant will expect the same from the dwarf — 
even if the dwarf is not entitled to a greater satisfaction if we 
consider the matter from the point of equity. How much 
more would it be imjust if one were to teU the dwarf that he 
must be subjected to a great penalty in the case of his defeat, 
because he had accepted the challenge of the giant — that 
he must be satisfied with very little compensation in the case 
of his victory, because the " face " of the giant was bigger 
than his and therefore a greater compassion must be shown 
to the giant in the case of his defeat. I almost think the 
sentiment in some quarters out of Japan has some resem- 
blance to this illustration. So many people speak of the 
prestige, dignity and " face " of our adversary, but it is 
curious that they do not speak so much about the prestige, 
dignity and " face " of Japan, and it is the case, even with 
those who highly recognize the justice on the side of 
Japan. This I deem an inconsistency, arising out of some 
psychological instability. It is, I think, already time that 
the people laboming imder this confusion of ideas should 
make up their mind to choose and decide which way to go. 
I am most anxious to ask the outsiders of this class calmly 
to reflect what would have been the result if Japan were 
worsted in actual conflict. Have they not heard that it was 
openly said in the capital of our adversary that she would 
exact an enormous indemnity from Japan so as to incapa- 
citate her for many generations to come, and that she would 
annex some important parts of Japan of considerable extent ? 
Did they not say they would even demand a cession of 
Kiusiu, in which case Oyama, Nozu, Kuroki, Oku, Togo, 
Kamimura, Kawamura, Ogawa, Komura, Yamamoto, 
Kaneko, including myself, all of us would be foreigners in oiir 
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own country, as Garibaldi lamented in the Italian Chamber ? 
Were not generous and high generals talking about dictating 
terms in our capital of Tokio ? Do they think that Russia 
would have forgone her claim of indenmity because the war 
was carried on in a neutral country ? Do they think that 
Russia would have had much mercy and cQmpassioQ for 
her defeated f oe ? I can only think that Japan would have 
fared very badly should she have been beaten. We are 
far from assuming any attitude such as would have been 
assmned by our adversary, as I can imagine, in the case of 
oiir defeat. But we beUeve that justice ought to be done 
to us, and that no mere sentiment shall be allowed to decide 
the merits of the case. 

Some people say that Japan might be induced to forgo 
her claim of indemnity provided England and America gave 
her a good assurance for future security of peace. We 
appreciate, of course, the general sentiments of England and 
America; we attadi high value to the Anglo-Japanese 
aUiance ; we are anxious to maintain the best friendshqp 
with these two countries more particularly than with other 
countries. We should, however, be very sorry if we were 
to be told that we should forgo on account of that friendship 
any claim which we deem justice entitles us to demand. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE TREATMENT OF PRISONERS AND WOUNDED BY THE 

JAPANESE * 

I HAVE just discovered in a newly published volume 
entitled The Russo-Japanese^ at ^ by Mr. T. Cowen, a 
reproduction of a sketch by a Japanese artist made on the 
q>ot after the battle of the Yalu, in which a Japanese soldier 
is seen stooping down to place a bunch of wild flowers on a 
Russian soldier's grave— one of several at that spot — 
while another Japanese soldier stands by with his hand to 
his cap, giving tiie salute to his departed foe. Such an 
incident speaks volumes for the generous spirit towards his 
enemy which is at all times manifested by the soldier of 
Japan. As, however, it seems just now to be an object of 
interest to not a few people to know how the Japanese 
treat Russian prisoners and woimded, I will make in the 
following pages an attempt to give a succinct account there- 
of. The Government Regulations speak for themselves, 
and it is only necessary to state that they are carried out 
to the letter. But I have supplemented them with brief 
explanatory remarks of my own, touching their appUcation 
in practice, in refutation of certain calimmious statements 
that have been put into circulation. Not only have all 
the injunctions of the Geneva and Hague Conferences been 
complied with, but Japanese military law was sufl&cient of 
itself, apart from the Convention's rules, to secure humane 
treatment. And, moreover, " Bushido," the code of honour 
for Japanese ICnighthood, enjoins upon all the most com- 
passionate behaviour towards a fallen or surrendered enemy. 
On February 14, 1904, within a week of the outbreak 
of hostiUties, the Japanese Government issued regulations, 
under Imperial ordinance, for "Treatment of Prisoners," 
and a " Prisoners' InteUigence Board " was established 
seven days later, also by Imperial command. Supple- 

^ The English original of an article printed in La Revue (Paris), 
December, 1904 
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' the War ] 
J and in May. 
£ Boud was thos coostitated : — 
TkcQirf oitte Board to be of General's or Colonel's rank. 
I be drawn from among military as 
i, and he sfaaD have civilian de;-ks also. 

The Qmi to be onder the stqwrvision of the Minister for 
raiL 

to be tiaisacted by the Board shall include: — 

s d detentiai or removal of prison- 

^ 1, o* any one of them, and 

rningeach. 
I to cooditioD of prisoners. 
, K di^atch of money or other articles 
KiA 4ci ff wf ne posoBBCs* 

JL BMHttn fa safe CMa to d y of the testaments or other articles 

or mamtf left b^ prisoans wtao die, mad fcr the sabseqnent dbpatch 

* ml tkai gropM^ to tte fanw&a or ixbtivcs of the dead. 

' ■ ' " n is acqnired by army or naval authohtia 

,r, or any property of those killed in battle, 

ar who atberwise (fie, is leccrmed, the course porsned is to be similar 

to thst foUavcd in the cue of a prisoner. 

/. Tbe Boonl hns antfaority to obtain from the na\-al, military, or 
1 mthocities. or any other kindred institution, all needful 
I tiiat diey may posess in order to enable Ute Board to 
potem its aOoCted fonctiaas. 

Uinnte directions are likewise given for the rendering of 
reports, by the several authorities above named, to the 
Prisoners' Intelligence Board, upon all necessary mattes 
in which the condition or welfare of the prisoners may be 
in any way concerned. 

The regulations regarding the treatment of prisoners are 
very lengthy, and it is only necessar>' to refer to their salient 
features x-^ 

a. The prisoners of war shall be treated with humane consider- 
ation : no insult or cruelty shall be perpetrated npon them. 

b. They shall be dealt with in carefo] conformity to ttteir rank 
and position. 

c. Save where imposed by military discipline, they shall not be 
subjected to physical restraint. 

d. They shall enjoy freedom of conscience, and in virtue thereof 
shall be at full hberty to attend the religious services of their 
own Faith, so long as in doing so they do not infringe the require- 
ments of military discipline. 
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Should a prisoner be insubordinate he natiirally must be 
subjected to discipUnary measiu'es, according to the circum- 
stances of his offence, and so also must a prisoner who 
attempts to escape, or who may actually for a time contrive 
to get away and is retaken, but no criminal punishment 
shall be inflicted on account of such escape. 

Offences of prisoners are dealt with and punished in con- 
formity with the established rules of the Military Court. 

The subjoined resumi of the Regulations are indicative 
of the care with which the rules have been framed to agree 
with the spirit of the injtmctions a, 6, c, and d quoted above. 

1. Arms, ammunition, and aU articles of warlike character carried 
by the prisoners shall be confiscated, but other articles shall either 
be kept in safe custody on behalf of the prisoners or left with them 
to carry on their own persons as expediency may dictate. 

2. Prisoners of officers' rank may be aUowed to carry their swords, 
or even any other weapons, according to circumstances, but in the 
case of fir^trms, the powder and bullets used in them shall be re- 
moved for safety's sake. 

3. The Conmiander of an Army Corps, or of a Division, may 
arrange with the enemy for the transfer of sick or wounded prison- 
ers, or for their exchange, or he may discharge prisoners on parole 
of not again taking part in the present war. 

4. Prisoners who may be poss^sed of officers' rank shall be trans- 
ported to their place of internment separately from the conmion 
soldiers. 

5. Prisoners captured by the Navy shall be handed over to the 
Army Authorities. (This regulation was introduced, no doubt, 
to save the trouble and expenses of caring for them separately, under 
a distinct organization.) 

6. The Army Authorities shall provide suitable places for the 
internment of prisoners ; soldiers' barracks, temples, or other con- 
venient buildings are to be used for this purpose. 

7. Prisoners shall be suitably allotted to different rooms, not 
hnddled together indiscriminately, a certain number to each apart- 
ment as may be convenient, and the rank and position of the prison- 
ers shall be taken into consideration when thus allotting their 
quarters. Each room shaU appoint from among its inmates one 
person to be their chief, who shsdl be responsible for peace and good 
order among them, and shall be spokesman for his fellow-prisoners. 

3. Prisoners may purchase with their own money any articles 
that they may fancy or that may add to their comfort— subject, of 
course, to the approval of the Superintending Officer. 

9. Prisoners may receive or send telegrams or letters, subject, of 
course, to the approval of the Superintending Officer, but no cypher 
or suspicious communication of any sort can be permitted to pass. 

10. The postal matter sent to or from prisoners is free of charge, 
in accordance with the postal convention rules. 
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1 1, Any articles or money retained for safe custody by the uUbori- 
ties shaU be returned to the prisoners on theic disdtarge. 

iz. Any articles or money belonging to a prisoner wb( 
shall be forvrarded to the Pnsonen' Intelligence Board. ] 
goods shall be sold and the value in money so recovered shAl ba 
transmitted to the Board, to be dealt with in due 

13. The testaments found on prisoners who die shall be trcatMllS 
precisely the same manner as those found on Japanese soldicn, and 
are to be sent to the Prisoners' InteUigence Board. 

14. The custody of prisoners may, by a special provisicin, be dele- 
gated to a legally established philanthropic association. <This it no 
other than the Red Cross Society of J apan. ) 

15. For each pair of prisoners having officers' rank, one camnoa 
soldier shall be selected from among the prisoners to serve in tte 
capacity of personal attendant. 

16. Prisoners of officers' rank may be permitted to take ut oat- 
door stroll regularly on their making solemn promise not to run awsf 
or to transgress the disciplinary rules. Common soldiers also may 
be given this degree of hberty provided that no difficulty is experi- 
enced in keeping them in order in consequence thereof. 

17. The burial of dead prisoners is to be conducted witb dne mili- 
tary honours, according to the rank and portion of the dec««ed 
They shall be interred in one part of our military cemeterieo, at ■ 
special plot of land shall be allotted for this purpose, acoardBIt* 
circumstances. 

18. The mode of burial shall, as a rule, be that adofitoAj 
ordinary interment of a corpse. (Note — ^The qna]if>-)ng 
" as a rule," here inserted appears to indicate that wt 
some conditions — such as when medical precautioas 
treatment, in cases of infectious disease, — JapaneM lai 
that the bodies of persons who thus die shall be crematedt 
rule shall apply to the corpses of prisoners ol war.) 

Besides these, minute provision is made in the RcfuUttolis I 
as regards the food and clothing of prisooers, for tncir beds I 
and dressing tables.for medical attendance, and travelliag ex- 
penses, and for funeral expenses in the event of their d 

As to the work to be done by prisoners, it wu loiV- I 
shadowed in the RegxJations first issued for Iheir t 
that separate regulations might be issued if it 
necessary to do so, and accordingly they were c 
on September 16, 1904. Under these 
work may be apportioned to the prisoners, but those of 1 
officers' rank may not be set to labour save at their a 
express desire. In any case the tasks allotted arc never to I 
be such as would be derogatory to the dignity of Mcal i 
status of the prisoners in their own land. 

A &xed tariff, according to which the prisoners ore to be I 
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remunerated for the work they execute, is appended to the 
Regulations. 

The moneys thus earned are in every instance appropriated 
to the benefit of the earners, partly to the piirchase of extra 
comforts during detention, and the remainder held in trust 
for him against the day of his release, when it wiU be made 
over to him intact. 

Such are the benevolent desires of the legislature, and 
they are most carefully carried into effect, both in the 
spirit and in the letter. 

In the early days of the war, Matsu3rama in the island of 
Shikoku was the place where prisoners were interned, but 
as their numbers increased, Himeji and Marugame were 
added, and quite recently Fukuchiyama became the fourth 
of these depdts. Himeji is the chief town of the district of 
Harima in Central Niphon, and Marugame, like Matsuyama, 
is in Shikoku, close to the shores of the Inland Sea. Fuku- 
chi}rama is a town in the prefecture of Kioto. All the 
places chosen have a record for salubrity of climate. 

On September 17, 1904, a detailed account of the 
prisoners then at Matsuyama, as given in a Japanese news- 
paper, showed that there were present in the several build- 
ings : — 





Offioccs* 


N.CO^ 


Ordinary 
Soldian. 


Total. 


I 

Matsuyama Public Hall 


41 


3 


33 


77 


Sarracks 




26 


51 


428 


505 


Temple A. . . . 








— 


II 


89 


100 


„ B. . . , 








— 


II 


103 


114 


„ C. . . , 








— 


17 


104 


121 


D. . . . 








— 


3 


116 


119 


Kwan-jein-sha 








—^ 


33 


199 


232 


Private Building . . 


• 1 






18 


I 


14 


33 


II 


85 


130 


1,086 


1,301 


Healthy priaoners . . . 


59 


59 


689 


827 


Sick or wounded .... 


26 


51 


397 


474 




85 


130 


1,086 


1,301 


+ 25 








1,326 
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[ Q l aJ Mnets are explained as belonging 
r cocps. 

npart dated September ig, 
Qat at Matsnyama, owing to the 
I of tbe prisoiiers, it had been arranged 
/ the oftcns aiid the sick and wounded. The 
e to be aeat tD Ifaragame and Himeji, but the limit 
being qoicldy reached, 
r three hundred, and that of 
1 to raae fanndred, whereof no fewer 
Abb ta^t bB&cd and nbety^seven were already allotted 
tB tbak dEfdt, it had faecoDK necessary at once to select a 
"" ' * '* boke had fallen npon Fukuchiyama. 

I Hat space could be found for nine 
I IB ■■. so tbat m the oatmal order of things, as the 
, onkss arnmgements should be made 
far a q )ce d r esdange, Japan will be called on to add per- 
ceptili ^ to Ote fist of places at which internments can be 
efiected with doe legard to the health and well-being of ihe 



Acxor£Dg to the figures given in a London journal of 
November 13. the to^ mimber of prisoners, including 
an depdts, were 2,200, of whom 80 were ofBcers. This total 
seems to have been arrived at after deducting some soldiers 
wtko, having recovered from their wounds, but who were 
regarded as incapacitated by their injuries from further 
taking part in the present war, have, according to Japanese 
new^japers, been rdeased on parole. This has been done 
in consonance with a special pro%'ision of the Regulations 
for treatment of jwisoners,' 

A vernacular journal dated September 17, 1904, gives an 
acconnt of the attempts made at times by the prisoners to 
escape, though they can have but the most vague notions 
of where they would find themselves even were they to 
succeed. These efforts are prompted by a childish desire 
to regain their personal liberty at all hazards, in the hope 
of reaching their own homes in Russia. They seem to over- 
look the fact that Shikoku is an island. Of course such 
vain attempts are confined to prisoners below officers' rank, 

* Since this article was written the number oi prisooers has risen 
to some ioo/>x>, and the places of intemmeat increased ia propor- 
tioo. 
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and the little conspiracies in which they engage are almost 
infantile in their simplicity. The prisoners of ofl&cers' rank, 
thereupon recognizing in the first place the futiUty of such 
attempts to get away, and the bad effect that they might 
produce on the minds of other prisoners — and apprehensive 
also that such behaviour would convey a wrong impression 
to their Japanese captors of the general disposition of the 
prisoners as a body — ^begged not long since that the dep6t 
authorities would take precautionary steps to prevent these 
attempts being made. 

As a matter of fact, the childish behaviour of the Russian 
soldiers has been often described in the Japanese journals. 
While the Russian sailor shows much fortitude under 
surgical operations, for example, the soldier wiU wince, and 
actually scream with the pain. One case in particular may 
be mentioned in proof of their infantile ideas. When 
Liao3rang was fought, one prisoner, on hearing of the Russian 
defeat, at first rejoiced, because, as he said, the Russian 
Government was a bad Government, but afterwards cried 
because " after the war there would be no Russia at all " 
for him to go home to ! 

. The other day I read a telegraphic despatch to a London 
journal wherein it was annotmced that an Urgency Edict 
had been promulgated, appUcable to cases of conspiracy on 
the part of the prisoners to escape. Of course I have not 
yet seen the text of the edict, but I judge from the des- 
cription given that its issue must have been necessitated 
on account of repeated attempts of escape. 

Turn we now to another phase of the subject, and we 
shall see how the sick or wounded are treated in the field, 
and how, after a battle, those who may be Ismig helpless 
and in need of succour, friends and foes aUke, are gathered 
in by the Japanese ambulance corps. I shall not enlarge 
on this topic, because I think that the efficiency of this 
branch of the service is known to the world at large. 
But I would like to add that on May 30, 1904, an- 
other Regulation appeared in regard to the " clearing ** 
of a battlefield immediately after an engagement, and the 
burial, with due respect, of the dead. The rule applies 
to the treatment of the fallen both of the Russian 
army and our own, and the only distinction made is 
that, whereas in a general way the corpses of our own 
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soldiers are cremated, the ashes being sent home to the 
relatives, or temporarily interred according to circumstances, 
the bodies of those who have fought against us are given 
ordinary burial in the earth, lest, I presume, by any chance 
we should offend the religious scruples of those who may 
be opposed to cremation. Occasionally only it may happen 
that for medical reasons cremation becomes absolutely essen- 
tial 

After a battle, " clearing " companies are at once told 
off to the duty of bringing in the wounded, friend or (oe, 
and carrying them to the nearest surgical station or field 
hospital. The dead are brought to convenient spots, tbough 
care is taken to avoid an unseemly mingling of the bodies, 
and it is expressly enjoined on all that the dead shall be 
reverently handled, friend and foe alike, though deposited 
apart to avoid confusion, and all respect shown to the 
apparent rank of the deceased, to whichever side he may 
have belonged ; for he shed his blood in his country's cause, 
and earthly animosities vanish with the passage b^ood the 
veil. 

So far as it is practicable or possible to do so, the name, 
rank, office, and regiment to which he belonged is ascer- 
tained and recorded for reference in the case of every dead 
soldier, friend or foe, and all bodies are respectfully c ov ciBd 
by suitable matting or other coverings. 

The places chosen for interment of the dead are to be at 
a distance from highroads, towns, %dllages, or camps — wdl 
away from watercourses or wells, on elevated sites, or en 
slopes where the soil is dry. 

Officers are buried in separate graves : the common 
soldiers may be separately interred, or in numben not 
exceeding fifty in one grave, as circumstances may permit, 
dependent upon the exigencies of tlie campaign. It a 
enjoined that the excavations must be deep, never less tbaa 
one metre between the surface and the body laid, and thai 
straw or boughs of trees or shrubs shall be plentifully strewn 
beneath, and lime, coke, or some such substances placed 
above, mounds being raised over all willi the soil extracted 
in digging the grave. A suitably inscribed ptUar, or other 
mark, is planted by the tomb. 

According to the rank and position of the dead, the inter* 

ment shall be attended as far as may be feasible with doe 
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honour, and whenever priests are available they shall be 
invited to perform reUgious rites at the graveside. This 
appUes to ministers of the Christian faith, should they be 
at hand, and to both Russian and Japanese dead. 

An5rthing belonging to the dead — excepting firearms, 
horses, maps, or mihtary books and documents — shall be 
sent to the Prisoners' Intelligence Board, with full descrip- 
tions of the original owners. 

It has been made the subject of special and almost sur- 
prised comment in an English journal that the French 
Embassy in St. Petersburg should have been able to report 
that large numbers of packages are regularly being received 
from Japan enclosing articles fotmd on the bodies of Russian 
officers who have been slain in battle. Trifling sums of one 
or two roubles have thus been forwarded, not to mention 
ikons and much jewellery. A Mukden despatch, received 
by Renter's Special Service, dated November 14, quotes 
the Vestnik^ the only Russian newspaper possessing 
official sanction and published in the theatre of war, as 
bearing striking testimony to the scrupulous care of the 
Japanese for the reUcs and effects of the Russian dead foimd 
on the battlefield, and to the anxiety shown in sending such 
things to St. Petersburg. The journal praises this be- 
haviour, and declares that General Kuropatkin has recom- 
mended that a similar practice should be observed towards 
the Japanese dead. 

"Loot," it was remarked, "does not enter into the 
Japanese plan of campaign." But in reality this circum- 
stance should in no way be regarded as matter for surprise, 
since it is not only a dastardly act to rob the dead of their 
valuables, and a disgrace to the miUtary profession, no 
matter to what coimtry the culprits may belong ; but those 
who might be disposed so to degrade themselves are warned 
by the Military Criminal Code, in the details of which the 
rank and file are carefully instructed in time of peace, that 
such unworthy acts, and also any cruel treatment of a 
wounded enemy or prisoner, or any insult to a dead foe, 
constitute crimes which deserve, and will infaUibly receive, 
the severest punishment. 

In the Japanese field-hospitals woimded enemies when 
brought in are treated with precisely the same promptitude, 
cared for in exactly the same way, and shown in every 
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respect 2 tender kindness eqnal lo that meted out to our own 
sufierers. The doctors attend to the cases in regular 
sequence, without regard to the nationality of the patient, 
as has been reported by the correspondents of many Euro- 
pean and American journals. In fact, the humane con- 
sidentkia shown to their foes by the Japanese is so widely 
known aitd appreciated that it seems almost superfluous 
to cite instances as attested by European correspondents, 
for Russians have themselves joined in vouching for the 
accuracy of these assurances. 

It is somewhat painful to be obliged to reverse the picture 
and show what 'is on the other side in regard to the cliaracter 
of the common Russian soldier, and I shall therefore content 
myself with giving a brief note or two to prove that a high 
standard of honour cannot be said to prevail among them. 
In a recent issue of a Japanese paper, the fact was com- 
mented upon that Russian sailors who had been made 
prisoners had begged that their captors would not insist on 
their sharing the same quarters as the Russian soldiers who 
were also captives. The explanation of tliis dislike to be 
mingled with their fellow-counUymen was that the Russian 
sailor considers the soldier ver>- much beneath himself in 
respect of discipline and personal habits, so much so that it 
is impossible for them to associate on equal terms. It strikes 
one as being very much a case of " the pot calling the kettle 
black," but their wishes have been acceded to, lest disorder 
should result. The other anecdote, the substantial accuracy 
of which there is no reason to doubt, comes from the battle- 
field itself, where two Russian soldiers were, by a truly 
remarkable combination of circumstances, killed by a single 
bullet. One was in the act of robbing the other ! The hand 
of the thief was in the pocket of his wounded and prostrate 
comrade, his fingers grasping a coin, when death came to 
them both. It is inconceivable that a Japanese trooper 
would seek to rob the wounded, dead, or dying, still less hb 
fellow-countryman. 

Within the present month a Russian medical officer, Dr. 
Matureef, who was captured by the Japanese, has related 
his experiences, and they fully bear out my contention. He 
had lost his way, and so fell into the hands of the outpost 
guards. Having questioned him on various points, the 
Staff Adjutant told the Doctor that by the niles of the Inter- 
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national Convention he was firee, and he was quartered for 
the night at the building occupied by the Chief of Gen- 
darmes, given good food, and well looked after. Four days 
afterwards he was escorted by two cavalrymen towards the 
outposts of the Russian vanguard, the Japanese doctor of 
the Cavalry Staff thoughtfully providing him, as he explains 
in detail, with chicken, biscuits, lemonade, and cigarettes. 
When across the river separating the two armies Doctor 
I^tureef was given a passport, and a compass was presented 
to him, so that he should have no difl&culty in rejoining the 
Russian forces, which he succeeded in doing next day. 

The Japanese soldier, it has been said, makes war as 
becomes a gentleman. It may not be quite fitting for me 
to express an opinion, but I ventiu'e nevertheless to say 
that the commendation thus bestowed is not ill-deserved. 
And this brings me to the narration of a rather amusing 
incident. A Russian prisoner was being conducted by a 
young Japanese soldier to the Japanese camp, and was agree- 
ably surprised to find the Japanese so kind to him. In order 
to show his appreciation the prisoner suddenly embraced 
his captor and sought to kiss him. But the Japanese 
trooper had had no experience of this kind of ssdutation, 
and accordingly, fancying that the Russian intended to bite 
him, he administered a severe thump on the back, and 
thenceforward led his captive at arm's length. Presently, 
on arriving at the camp, the Japanese reported the matter 
to his superior o£Bicer, and the whole affair was then ex- 
plained on both sides, to the great hilarity of friends and foe. 
Comical as was the incident, it serves to iUustrate the temper 
of our soldiers, and their Uberal treatment of an enemy who 
may be at their mercy. 

The truth is that Japanese soldiers are taught to be 
humane, for every Japanese child is brought up to beUeve 
in kindness to animals, and warned that he must never be 
cruel to any Uving thing. The injimction dates back to the 
days when the Buddhist faith held greater sway, for in those 
days when Buddhism was at the zenith of its influence in 
Japan, even Imperial decrees were often issued forbidding 
wanton Sessho^ i.e. killing the Uving. This sentiment 
seems to have been engrafted in the minds of the Japanese 
in general, and the fact is so often noticed by the Western 
writers who visited Japan. But the reluctance to take ad- 
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vantage of, or show disrespect to a fallen or wounded foe 
comes also from yet another source, for in Bushido^ or 
principles of Japanese Knighthood, of which something has 
been said already, compassion for a beaten or surrendered 
foe forms one of the most conspicuous features, and the 
influence of Bushido has never been more exemplified, 
perhaps, than in these modem days of scientific slaughter. 
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CHAPTER V 

AN ANSWER TO CERTAIN UNFAIR CHARGES AGAINST JAPAN* 

I AM in receipt, from a Press-cutting office, of an article 
entitled "Question de Droit International," which 
appeared in the French periodical Revue Russ (March 24, 
1904), and have read it through with much interest. 

It is asserted as an utterance of a no less eminent jurist 
than M. Edouard Clunet, who was recently charged with 
defending the French interest relating to the Venezuelan 
question before the International Tribunal at The Hague. 
The arguments of the article, however, appear to me in 
many respects to be not exactly to the point, and are 
almost like logic based on false premisses — so much so, 
that I almost think that M. Clunet's purport must have 
suffered much twisting to suit the Russian convenience. 
I therefore beg to be allowed to offer some answer to it, 
not from the point of view of the poUtidan, but as a jurist. 

The first question the article deals with is : " Whether 
or not Japan had the right of attacking by surprise the 
Russian squadrons at Port Arthur without a preUminary 
declaration of war." 

M. Clunet admits that there is much controversy among 
the writers on International law on the necessity of a 
declaration of war preceding its commencement. He 
also speaks of the great difference existing upon this point 
between the Continental writers and those of Anglo-Saxon 
communities. For me, however, there is no necessity of 
resorting to the Anglo-Saxon views, because, as I believe, 
I can just as weU refute M. Climet's argument, by follow- 
ing the same continental line of argument as M. Clunet 
hmiself. I may also mention that M. Clunet, whilst he 

^ The English original of an article printed in Le Mimarial DiplO' 
matique, April, 1904. 
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adduces some facts as precedents in favour t 
ignores the contrary precedents which are so otu 
Russia herself not being any exception to them. 

As a matter of fact, according to a report compi 
the intelhgence branch of the Quartermaster-General's 
Department of England, less than ten instances have 
occurred during 171 years (from 1700 to 1870) where 
declarations of war have been issued prior to hostilities, 
whilst 107 cases are recorded in which hostilities have been 
commenced without such declaration of war. But these 
historical precedents I will also dispense with- And, more- 
over, the first shot of the present war between Japan and 
Russia was fired by a Russian gunboat at Chemulpo. But 
that fact, too, I will not touch, I will simply proceed to 
deal with M. Clunet's discourse. 

M. Clunet says that even those writers who do not 
regard a prehminary declaration as an absolute necessity 
maintain, with exception of the English, the obligation of, 
to use his phrase, *' une mise en demeure expresse." 

Here he recites, as an example, the precedent of the 
Franco-German War of 1870, He says ; — 



" On that occasion a note was handed to the Prussian Ponipk 
Minister by the French Chargfed'Affaires in Berlin terminatiii^ in tbe 
words : " En consequence le Gouvemement fraa9ais se coosidira 
dia k present en 6tat de guerre avec la Pmsse." 

Was not exacUy the same thing done by the Japaoese 
Government before the commencement of the present 
war ? True it is that the Japanese did not say : " Now 
and henceforward we are enemies," but site did say — 
setting forth her reasons for the step fully — that henceforth 
she must feel free to take " independent action " as she 
may deem best for the maintenance of her interests. The 
difference is only a matter of degree of politeness. But, lo 
M. Gunet, I would say, Japan has been always taught by 
her Occidental masters that nothing could be (00 poUte 
in diplomacy. And, besides, when the Japanese note 
of January 13 was given to Russia it was dearly made 
known to the latter that it was the maximum concession 
Japan could make, and subsequently it was made dear 
that Japan expected to get Russia's answer at latest in 
the course of the first two days of February. It was 
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virtually an ultimatum idiich M. Qunet speaks of. He 
says that a simple rupture of diidomatic relations does 
not amount to "une mise en demeure." He gives 
two reasons for this assertion, which are to the effect: 
first, that a rupture of diplomatic relations does not neces- 
sarily prevent its revivsd; secondly, that it is not suf- 
ficient to make the adversary know the exact satisfac- 
tion the other party wishes to have. This argument 
may hold good in many cases, but is it, I ask M. Qunet, 
appUcable to the case we have before us ? In other words, 
was the rupture of diplomatic relations between Russia 
and Japan such a mere rupture as that M. Qunet speaks of ? 
Russia, besides those fleets and army which she already 
had in the Far East, had been sending out warship after 
warship, pouring in her men, regiment aiter regiment, to the 
Far East. Everything tended to show in an unmistakable 
way that a war was deemed to be imminent, not to speak 
of the persistent arrogancy displayed in her diplomacy 
throughout, despite the most moderate attitude maintained 
by Japan, whose concessions actually went so far that they 
were recently characterized by the Times of London as 
" exceedingly near a surrender." Whether it was for the 
purpose of intimidating Japan, or that war was really there 
and then intended, we do not know ; but one thing is certain, 
that Russia cannot plead that she was unprepared or that 
she was taken by surprise. I may here mention an incident 
in point. The Russian fleet at Port Arthur left the Port 
and steamed out south-eastward just two days after the 
days on which we understood that we were to get Russia's 
final reply and two da5rs before the actual rupture of dip- 
lomacy took place. It was most certainly a warlike 
demonstration. When intelligence to that effect reached 
Japan, it caused most intense anxiety to large numbers of 
Japanese, who were speculating on its destination. It might 
be intended to attack some important point of our islands. 
It might be escorting Russian army transports, or it might 
be covering the flanks of the advancing troops of Russia 
into Korea. The final rupture of diplomacy took place 
amidst all these imcertainties. Previously to that, Japan 
had repeated her protests against being trifled with by her 
adversary throughout the whole course of the negotia- 
tions, and she had expected that her note, which she had 
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given Kussia on January 13, might at least be treat* 
earnest. But it was not treated so, and thereupon the very 
last note, t.c, an intimation of Japan's last decision as to 
" the independent action," was given to the Russian Govern- 
ment through the Japanese Minister in St. Petersburg as 
well as the Russian minister in Tokio on February 6. It 
was only after that that our fleets were ordered to proceed 
to their objective points. They might have encountered 
the Russian squadrons proceeding south-eastward, as many 
thought. The Russian squadrons, however, had returned 
to Port Arthur, the Variag and the Corietz having been 
left in Chemulpo as before. The ships which went l^ck to 
Port Arthur lay in perfect battle array outside the entrance 
of the port in frontof the batteries on the shore at the moment 
of the commencement of fighting. We do not know for 
what purpose the Russian squadrons once left Port Arthur 
and returned there again, but the fact is as above described. 
Can any one say under these circumstances that Russia 
was unprepared, or that she was taken by surprise ? Tmeh 
is the officers might have been unprepared at the momeol, 
but that should be looked upon as an " unguarded moment." 
If so, it must be accounted a matter of negligence on the part 
of her commanders or a proof of their misconception of the 
strategy which the situation demanded. Some say that 
the Russian officers were on land for the purpose of ode- 
brating the birthday of their admiral. It may be true, bat 
Japan cannot be made responsible for that. M. CIuiMt 
says: — 

It wu very regrettable that Japan, after sh« had attocbed 10 
much value to the rules and customs of modem intematioaal Uw, 
after she had adhered to thcDeclaratiou of Paris m i856.r«i»titig to 
the laws of maritime warfare and also to the Con\'cntion ol Geneva. 
and after having participated in the works of the intcnuUkaul 
Conference at Hague, July 1899, should have twhaved In audi a 
manner as she did on the night of February 8 and 9 last." 



I must say in reply that Japan respects the ] 
of Paris and Convention of Geneva ; she is earnest i 
desire for promoting the work of the international t 
of the Hague ; she strives to be behind none In adlieru^l 
all the essential points of modem international law. I am 
glad lo see tliut M. Clunct largely recognizes this fact, bat 
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sorry to hear him say that the Japanese^ in spite of it all, 
are still guided by prindjdes of sadden aggression^ based 
solely on the justification of a tension of diplomatic relations ; 
for it is not a fact. Japan acted, he continues, in the same 
manner as in her war with China in 1894, when one of 
her cruisers sunk an Enghsh ship the Kowsddng^ chartered 
by China, before any declaration of war was inade or any 
ultimatum was sent. 

Here again the &ct differs considerably from what he has 
set forth. The fact relating to the Kowscking was as follows. 
She was conveying some Chinese troops to Korea for the 
purpose of augmenting those forces that were there already. 
She was escorted by a niunber of Chinese warships. Our 
fleet met them off the Korean coast, and there a battle ensued 
in which the Kowscking was sunk, and several Chinese war- 
vessels were sunk or damaged. It was not the sinking of a 
single merchantman by cruisers, as is so often wantonly 
done by Russia. At that time, too, the first shots were 
fired at our vessels by the Chinese, and, moreover, a few 
days before that a note of warning had already been given 
by the Japanese Government to the Chinese Govern- 
ment to the effect that the dispatch of any more troops 
for the purpose of augmenting the army already sent 
to Korea would be deemed by the government of 
Japan as a casus belli. The Kowscking was engaged in 
a task which was precisely identical with that whidi was 
alluded to in that warning. Technically speaking, the 
warning of Japan fully justified the sinking of the Rows- 
ching, and that was enough. But Japan did not base her justi- 
fication on that ground alone. It was I who, representing the 
Government, went down to Sasebo, where the captives and 
a captured ship were brought, with all haste from Tokio, 
and made a thorough investigation of the affair. I took 
full statements from the foreign captives, who were officers 
of the Kowscking. I was quite satisfied that there was 
nothing wrong on the part of our fleet. We had full ground 
for justification without taking into account the fact 
of our warning having previously been given to our 
adversary. I settled everything, and sent the foreign cap- 
tives to Nagasaki and set them free. I wrote a full report 
of the affair without mentioning a word about previous 
warning, as I thought that' part of our justification might 
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wrfl be osed by the Minister for Foreign Affairs if needed. 
Thst report was made pablic,and it was subsequently inserted 
in se\-eral books written in foreign languages, French and 
Et^lish, and I believe, from the fact that M. Clunet knows 
so moch about books written by the Japanese on that sub- 
ject that he must have seen it. It seems, therefore, very 
unfoir on the part of M. Climet to quote the case of the 
Kamsdtimg in ihe way he does, placing Japan in such as 
aoiavoorable light. M. Qunet finishes thb part of his argu- 
ment in these words : — 

lb <les Rosses) savaient qn'en cas de disaccord muiifeste. 
le Jkpon se riscrvsit d'esbmer sans mot dire, qu'il £tait cd 6tat 
de KtKRe et qa'il jngeait Ugitime de recourir 4 la violence sans 
Mitre forme ife praoAs. 

TTiis is really too harsh an accusation to have emanated from 
SDCfa an eminent jurist as M. Clunet, he having, in truth, no 
ficts to sostain it. It is the more to be regretted that he is 
reported to bzvt brought (his accusation after he had seen 
the ofi&cial reply of the Government of Japan to the Russian 
charges. 

The next point discussed by M. Clunet is whether or not 
Japan is justified in disembarking her troops on Korean terri- 
tory. On this point I have not much to say. because M, 
Gunet makes it dear that the right of neutrality is a right 
given to a neutral country itself, not to the belligerents. 
Korea is inclined to side with Japan. The disembarkation 
of the Japanese troops was effected with her full consent, 
and she has e\-en become Japan's open ally. There is no- 
thing left for Russia to complain of. I only wish to add a 
few words to the effect that in the present case of war, from 
the x-erynatureof the difference between Russia and Japan, 
and also of the situation of Korea, she, Korea, occupies a 
position materially different from tliat of a third Power, in 
ordinary cases of war ; but on this point I need not go any 
further because the very fact of her becoming Japan's ally, 
as M. Clunet sajfs, settles everything. 

The third point discussed in the article is whether or not 
Japan has the right of establishing a prize court by herself. 
On this point I have no desire to refute what M. Clunet 
says ; on the contrary, I welcome it. He says that not only 
has Japan the right, but that she is even bound toesta bUah 
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her prize court. He goes farther, and says that the organiza- 
tion of the Japanese prize court is, at least in theoiy, superior 
to that of his own country, on the ground that, while a 
French prize court is purely administrative, the majority 
of the members of the Japanese prize court consists of 
judicial functionaries. It is not my business to speak about 
the French prize court, but I appreciate M. Qunet's fedmess 
on this point. 

The fourth point discussed in the article is, whether or 
not Japan has any ri^t to embarrass Russian warships in 
Korean ports or territorial waters. On this point also M. 
Clunet appUes his theory of the right of neutrahty as in the 
preceding case and with such exactness that I have not a 
particle of wish to refute him. He says : — 

La neutrality et ses r^es sont 6tablies id dans I'int^rdt du 
neutre et non dans rint6r6t dn belligteuit. 

If Korea had remained a neutral, Russia would have had 
no right to complain of us ; still less so, d fortiori, has she 
this right, when Korea has become Japan's ally. 

The last point discussed in the article is whether or not 
Japan was justified in expelling the Russian Minister from 
Korea. M. Clunet says that no belligerent has a right to 
expel a representative of his adversary who is accredited to 
a third state from the latter's territory, [and he assiunes 
that " Japan, under the circumstances, has committed an 
abuse of power and a violation of international law." An 
accusation like this might be made were there any facts to 
sustain it. But no such thing has been done by Japan. 
The Russian Chargi d* Affaires himself wished on his own 
account to withdraw with his suite from the capital of Korea, 
and this intention was communicated to the Japanese 
Minister in Korea, upon which an escort was furnished for 
him, in accordance with his desire, to Chemulpo. This fact is 
most plainly set forth in the reply of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, of which M. Climet ought to have had full knowledge. 
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CHAPTER VI 



EAST AND WEST AFTER TIIE WAR ' 



IMMEDIATELY the question of peace between the 
warring parties in the Far East is seriously mooted, 
and long before the Treaty of Peace is actually signed, the 
question of the future relationship between East and West 
leaps into a new and su^estive prominence, A nonnal 
state or equilibrium of international relationship will have 
to be settled, and when that is accomplished, how will 
affairs as between East and West be likely to stand ? 

In the first place, I am confident that the day will cooic 
when the Yellow Peril cry will be viewed, out and out, .is hav- 
ing been merely a passing fantasy. There can be no YeBow 
Peril in the form of a military expedition, that is to say. an 
attack by the Asiatics, combined under the tcader^ip of 
one or another of the Asiatic Powers, upon the Westeni 
nations. This I can state positively from the very nature 
of the Eastern civiliiation, from the characteristics o( the 
Chinese, the effacement of the ancient martial spirit amongst 
the Tartar and Mongolian races, and also from the aspira- 
tions of the Japanese on the lines of Western dvilixatioD. 
And, moreover, the condition of the world has changed vay 
greatly from the time when great nomadic leaders were able 
to carry on distant expeditions. All these points I hope 
I have fully elucidated in my chapter on " Chinese Expansioii 
historically reviewed." China will be as peaceful a natioo 
as she has been hitherto ; Japan will be doing her best io 
advancing her civili2ation, which will tend more and more to 
assimilate her with the West. It is possible China mighl 
introduce some reform into her military system, but it woild 
only be for her self-protection, and would amount to nothing 

' PctUsckt Rtvut, May 1905, wrltteo in llio loim ot a Ivttn. . 
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more than the policing of her own land. China will not pick 
a quarrel with any other nations. She knows that she 
wants no expansion of her territory ; she needs no colony. 
If she were to engage herself in any foreign enterprise with 
a political view, she would emerge from it in only a worse 
condition than she was before. Japan might give advice 
to China in some matters which would be beneficial for the 
development of her industry and commerce, or even in 
regard to some of her public institutions, but Japan knows 
well the nature and characteristics of the Chinese, so that she 
can judge where to stop. If Japan were too officious in 
such matters, she would only meet with resistance on the 
part of the Chinese in one way or other, and thus she would 
be viewed rather in an unfavourable light than a favourable 
one. The case would somewhat resemble that of a man 
meddling with the domestic affairs of his neighbour. This 
will show that there is no fear of a Yellow Peril in the way of 
a military attack, but these same people might say, could 
you guarantee that Japan would not develop in her industry 
and commerce ? ThLs, of course, I cannot guarantee. Then 
they would say there would be an economic Yellow Peril ; 
in other words, Japanese industry and commerce would 
destroy the markets of the West in the East. I wish Japan 
had such potentiality, but, alas, it would take many, many 
centuries before Japan coiild present even the semblance of 
such manufacturing prosperity as this. It is true the 
foreign commerce of Japan has made very rapid progress 
during the last twenty or thirty years, and we have confi- 
dence that it will increase to some extent in future, though 
not perhaps in the same ratio as hitherto. But what is, 
after all, Japan's economical capacity when compared with 
that of the great nations of the West ? The volume of the 
total commerce of Japan represents in reality but a very 
small percentage of theirs. It would take Japan a long 
time to reach the same plane, but supposing that Japan 
really had some sort of potentiality in the matter, why need 
it niake outsiders cry out about the Yellow Peril ? Has 
not any nation or any individual the right, I may say the 
duty, of ameliorating their livelihood as much as possible, 
so long as the process is carried on by peaceful and orderly 
methods ? What is the use of the Westerners talking about 
Christian morality, and where is the justice of the Occiden- 
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tals speaking of their civilization and enlightenment, if they 
think that the peaceful and orderly amelioration of the con- 
dition of an individual or a nation is to be censured as a 
matter of misconduct and wickedness ? The time has, I 
think, gone by when one can talk in such a way as that". It 
seems to rae that a thing which is wrong for a part is also 
wrong for the whole, so that anything wrong for an individual 
is also wrong for a nation. We the Easterners cannot uphold 
the theory that there can be no morality in international 
intercourse. In the East also more than twenty centuries 
ago there was a school of philosophy which supported a 
theory in poUtics almost identical with Machiavelism. That 
theory, however, was altogether demolished in the East 
soon after it was propagated, and we still beUeve in the neces- 
sity of morality in state-deahngs as much as in individual 
dealings. Some may think it foolish, perhaps, but, if so, we 
are satisfied with being foolish in such matters. 

As a matter of fact, however, I believe that aftCT this 
war, commerce between the Far East and the West will 
make further progress. The West is beginning to under- 
stand the Far East better, and conversely the Far East 
is also beginning to understand the West better ; and this 
cannot but tend to make the mutual relationship closer and 
closer. With it naturally commerce will also increase. 
Besides, if the Orientals are allowed in the Far East to 
develop their industry, they will acquire more purchasing 
power, the result of which will of course be an increase of 
trade. Some Westerners appear to think that all the 
articles which they export to the Far East at present may 
in the future be manufactured out there. This I consider 
to be a mere chimera. The world is wide enough for all. 
The Far East cannot set up its factories in such rapid fashion 
as to crowd out the West from its markets in such a short 
time as seems to be anticipated. Besides, human demands 
change from time to time ; new materials can be made to 
supply new demands. Then, also, it is economically true 
that some goods may be manufactured or produced in some 
particular country cheaper or better than others, and thus 
there is always plenty of room for e.vporting the goods of 
one country to another, because the things, produced or 
made where they can be produced or made cheaper or better, 
r can only be obtainable in one particular country on account 
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of the providential will of nature, can always find their way 
into other countries where they are not obtainable so cheaply 
or so good or could never be produced. Then again, it is 
needless to state that human beings are swayed by various 
caprices : in many instances they like to possess things 
made in a foreign country, even when the same things could 
be made as well or better in their own land. The American 
ladies like to get French drapery, the consequence is that 
American-made drapery is often sent to France and re-im- 
ported to America after merely havmg been re-labelled there. 
I ask again, does not Germany fabricate a great quantity of 
Oriented goods, especially Japanese, and sell them in England 
and elsewhere ? This wUl demonstrate the tendency toward 
a liking for foreign goods, and therefore while it continues 
the genuine ones will as a matter of fact always be in demand. 
My first conviction is that Occidental goods will always find 
their way into the Far East in one way or other, and con- 
versely, though not perhaps to the same extent, Oriental 
goods also will find their way to the West, in the future just 
as much as they have done in the times gone by, only in a 
greater proportion. There may be some rise and fall 
observable in particular branches of commerce, but taken 
as a whole there would be no diminution. Nay ! we may even 
look for an augmentation. 

Some people fear that complications might arise between 
the Occidentals and Orientals on account of differences of 
race and rehgion. I have, however, very Uttle fear on this 
score. The Orientals by nature have very Uttle Uking or 
dislike on the score of racial differences or resemblance. 
The very nature of their ethical training makes them in- 
different to those matters. It is especially the case with the 
Japanese. Of course they dislike arrogancy and resent in- 
justice, but, so long as their pride or susceptibiUty be not 
violated, they are most friendly with other peoples. Be- 
sides, we know how to respect the Occidentals : and the 
more we fed our responsibility, the more this will be the case. 
Rightly or wrongly, Japan is spoken of as having become a 
great nation. On this account Japan feels more responsi- 
bility, and she will ever try to keep up her good relation- 
ship with the Occidentals, and in doing so will seek to traverse, 
more and more, the same paths of ci\alization. Consequently, 
there need be very little fear of Japan hating the OcddentaLs. 
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China cannot but follow in Japan's footsteps, so far as she 
i> able to do so. The question of the difference of religion 
is to be disposed of in the same way. The Orientals have 
very little prejudice against any reUgion. They will never 
shew any animosity to Occidentals on account of reUgious 
difierences. Therefore, so long as the Occidentals do not 
afiKt to despise the Orientals on account of racial or rehgious 
difieiences, there will be no comphcations. The responsi- 
bility in these matters falls on the shoulders of the Wester- 
ners. It behoves Occidentals not to despise the Orientals 
too much as an inferior race, nor to make any misrepresen- 
tatioQ based on the assumption of their own religion differing 
from what it ought to be, nor to inflict injustice in the name 
of religion. If these courtesies are observed, the East and 
tbe West can get on very well together. 

I most, however, say one thing, if you wish me to be 
candid, and it is as loDows : — 

Rightly or wrongly, the true aspect of Oriental civilization, 
whatever ^\'alue it may possess, seems to have become better 
kDOwn to the West. After this war the West may to some 
extent have to change its estimation of the East. The 
Ocddentals can no longer be justified if they continue to 
regard themsdves as the only privileged peoples under 
Heaven, and imagine that they may do anything against 
tbe Orientals which they could not do amongst themselves 
•gunst one anoth^. It must be regarded as a matter of 
iniquity if they still strive to exact from the East without 
gi%-iQg anything in return, as they used to do in the times gone 
b>'. They would, I consider, find it more advantageous, and 
it certainly would be more equitable, that they should respect 
the intf^ty of China and put aside any lurking intention 
they may ha\'e of cutting ber in pieces, because in doing so 
thoe are many dangers and risks which they profess a 
desire to a\'oid. Peoi^ going out to the East would be wise 
to ^ve up the old habit of gi^Hng themselves too many airs. 
Our antagonists in tbe war did their best to persuade all 
tbe Western nations that they ought all to combine in crush- 
ing a poor small coantr>' like Japan, on the ground chiefly 
that tbeir rdigions were akin, and had a similar designation. 
But the religions of the West are not necessarily identical ; 
and besides deeds are more important than words. The 
ethical notions ai tbe Japanese may be defective in many 
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ways, but in many things the Japanese practice more strictly 
conforms to the roles which it behoves any one belonging to 
any religion to obey. This fetct, we are glad to say, seems 
to have be^i recognized by many impartial people in 
the Occidental nations, so that I ttunk Russia has utterly 
failed in her attempt to excite popular animosity against 
my country on account of a difference of religion. This 
fact, I think, is also to be taken into consideration in future 
by the world at large. It is, as it seems to us, a most cruel 
thing to inculcate hatred of us in the minds of the people at 
large, especially amongst the school-age population of any 
nation. Our earnest desire is that any such method, if it 
exists, should be discarded, and that a good friendship should 
be upheld between East and West on just and equitable 
lines. If things were done in this way Japan would be only too 
glad to follow any examples that ^e might discover worth 
following,and then there would be no conflict between the Far 
East and the West to disturb the tranquillity and prosperity 
of the whole world — ^a harmony which must be deemed to 
be in accordance with the will of the divine Power above. 
My statement may be open to many a criticism ; if so, 
criticize or condemn as you like ; — ^but these are my convic- 
tions, f oimded upon my own candid and I hope impartial 
views of the future, — and my only desire is that they may 
be of some service in promoting and cementing the utmost 
goodwill between my country and yours. 
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ADMIRAL TOGO signalled to his fleets :— 

The destiny of our Empire depends upon this action ; you an 
aU expected to do your utmost. 

Under such auspices was the battle of Tsushima, one of 
the most momentous sea battles in history, fought and won. 
One of its consequences is that the position of Japan as one of 
the Powers has been made secure. It seems that I may now 
make this communication to you as you wish, containing as 
it does an appeal to the Western public at large to reflect 
calmly upon the proper estimation in which the Japanese 
deserve to be held. We Japanese have suffered countless 
calumnies at the hands of Western public men and writers. 
We have endeavoured to some extent to refute them, j-et 
some persons) persist in propagating the same calumnies 
as they have done hitherto. The most significant example 
of this is an article which has just appeared in the Deutsche 
Ret}ue {June 1905) Irom the pen of a writer alleged to be a 
French diplomatist. The whole of its contents reproduce 
the familiar Yellow Peril cry, and in my view, a worn-out, 
exploded argument. It speaJcs of we Japanese as barbarians 
and savages. The way it expounds such a view is amusing. 
To me it appears that the very fact that the Russians and 
their p.irtis3ns are so arrogant, and at the same time so in- 
competent to form an estimate of other nations, is the key 
whicli discloses the causes whereby they are suffering so 
many difficulties both abroad and at home. 

The article says the Japanese have no self-respect to lose, 
and therefore, like the Jesuits, do not hesitate in adopting 

1 Originally a letter to and published In the Courritt Europt^mt 
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any means thqr fiiid to hand, so long as diey serre to attam 
theirobject. IshoiiUIiketoasktbeaiitliQriffaehasiiotiiiade 
a mistake in the substantive and pot the Japanese instead 
of some other peqde, lor instannr, the Rossuis ; for the 
whole worid has noir become familiar with the fact that the 
various epithets whidi the Rossians and their partisans 
have been pleased to bestow ufoa ttie Japanese since the 
outbreak of the war, are far more appn^xriate if a^iptied to 
our opiAments. At all events I sIkniU like to Iomw the 
exact definiticm of the terms barbarians and savages, and 
to examine them in relation to certain known facts about 
the Russians and Japanese. I have already seen many 
comparisons of this kind made by impartial observers. If 
the Russians or their partisans hope to take in the worid 
by such mischievous calumny as this, their diplomacy is, I 
think, too hackneyed and obsolete. I can excuse the Russians 
in a measure for adopting such steps, but it surprises me 
when I see a Frenchman (if he really is a Frenchman who 
writes this article), who calls himself a diplomat, d^rade 
himself by putting forth such an article as this. 

Not long ago, Sir F. Treves, who had been to Japan and 
to the very seat of the war, speaking on a public occasion, 
wherein he paid a very high tribute to the surgical art of 
Japan, said in the course of his speech that 

British troops entered into a war with many determinations. 
One, was to have lo per cent. sick. It was what they were accus- 
tomed to, and they got it. Now the Japanese were quite content 
with I per cent, sick, and they got it. I am perfectly confident that 
not many years hence we shall find in Japan one of the most remark- 
able schools of surgery that the world has ever seen. You will under- 
stand why. There is the infinite patience of the people ; their 
infinite tcmdemess — a kinder, a more sympathetic people do not 
exist— and then, " nerves " as known in this country is, so far as I 
am aware, an untranslatable term in the Japanese language. 

On the same occasion Lord Redesdale said : — 

The vak)ur of the army and navy of Japan has been phenomenal, 
bat perhaps what has been more noteworthy is the way in which they 
have treated their enemy. Every soldier and sailor of the Mikado 
has proved himself a Bayard. 

About the same time the Times of London published a 
kmg letter from its correspondent in Tokio comparing the 
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s of the Japanese and Russian troop6.^^qS 



Ttey haiTie aba 



: the Japanese have added refined chivalry. 

loce e d ed in investiiig the batbarism of battle 

with tbe ■ttfibwtea at awOiaiioa. Onlookers hard to convince 



tlHt aaj good thing ooold come out of the East have sought to d 
oottBt Jinn's merits b; acawmtg ber of playing to the gallery. An 
iBipnwihtr. iwrediUe test. Half a million of soldiera cannot be 
UMvutul at a moment's ootke into a tbeatncal troupe ; cannot be 
d with tbe EkiD of cansommate actors. \\'herever the Japan- 
ues haw paased or sojoonied they have left behind them an 
■nspotted repntatioa. Not one accusation has been preferred 
aBMfial them of pillage^ of i^me, of cmelty, or of insobriety. To* 
wwA the rnnnded the; have been full of mercifnl helpfulness ; 
lowanb prisoncxs tiiejr have been kindly comrades. In the heart 
of hundreds of Uxmaands of men taken from every rank in life 
tnatenals for such displays cannot be artificially manufactured. 

In a leading artide of tbe same paper of the same day, a 
remark is made as follows : — 

There is the foolish notioD, surviving all that we have seen daring 
tbe war, that tbe Ja p anese, oot being a Christian nation, cannot 
possess what some Russian writer loftily describes as "certain 
fandamental principles of morality and justice " upon which the 
West i^umes itself. If Christianity has any connexion with tbe 
teaching of its Founder, the Japanese might well claim to be the 
best Christians of us all. 

I do not make these quotations for the purpose of self- 
glorification, but merely as serving to show how utterly one- 
sided are the views expressed by the writer in the Deutsche 
Revue, 

The writer also speaks of the Mongolian raids of the time 
gone by. Well ; there is no fear of such raids coming from 
the Far East, as I have had on several occasions to show 
in my writings and addresses. Should there be, however, 
any such fear, is not Russia the very country which has been 
constantly practising the same sort of thing for many cen- 
turies, and is still bent upon doing so ? Are not the Mongo- 
lian and Tartar elements of the population predominant in 
the Russian communities rather than any other nations ? 
Is not the very locality where the great Mongohan leader, 
Genghis, arose, i.e. the banks of the river Onon, situated in 
a Russian province ? 

On the whole, it is a mean and miserable policy on the part 
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of the Russians and their partisans to tryto arouse the sus- 
picions of different Powers against Japan by such means as 
those adopted by the writer of the article to which I refer. 
Only a httle time ago a similar calumny was published in 
America by some Russian agents. The American answer, 
the summary of which was tel^raphed to London, was 
very short and to the point, and it ran thus : ^* So long as 
Japan does not imitate Russian diplomacy, American 
sympathy for Japan will never diminish one iota/' 

We have not the least idea of giving ourselves airs, nor 
do we like to run down our opponents, especially at a time 
when they are suffering from repeated defeat ; it is merely on 
account of the large amount of prejudice which exists against 
us that I cannot help making a protest of this kind. 

In the natural course of events it is necessary that friendly 
intercourse should be established between the East and the 
West. Nevertheless, so long as this absurd kind of prejudice 
exists, it is impossible that any such friendship should be 
established. To me it seems that it is already time that 
the Western people, especially our adversaries and their 
partisans, should put away such prejudices. We have 
alwa}^ recognized the superiority of the Western nations, in 
respect of modem, and especially mechanical civilization, 
and we regard them as our teachers and seniors, but this 
does not, for all that, mean that the Japanese have hitherto 
been such barbarians or savages as the writer asserts. Even 
before we began our intercourse with the Western nations, 
we had our own civilization. True it is that the style of 
that civilization was different from that of the West, but 
it cannot on that account be held in contempt. As a matter 
of fact, we are not really parvenus. We have changed styles 
and modes of our own and adopted those of the Western 
countries in many wa}^; but if the Occidentals say, 
because the old civilization of the Far East was different 
in kind, that therefore the people who owned its sway were 
barbarous and savage, they are much mistaken. 

We Japanese have arts, for instance, which are very 
different from those of Europe, but they are very old. Artis- 
tic taste also is widely spread among the Japanese. Can any 
one afiGuTO that Japanese arts are barbarous and savage ? 
Can any nation possessing that kind of art and artistic taste 
permeating every rank of society, be barbarous and savage ? 
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In the West, I admit, there are a vast number of people who 
are very rich. There are also a vast number of big biuldings, 
but do they necessarily imply that European society is 
perfect ? One can see easily enough that the majority of 
Western people have a very small share indeed in whatever 
enjoyment is to be derived from inhabiting these big build- 
ings. Some families, of course, Uve in large houses, but many 
only Uve in flats or small houses, without good accom- 
modation or a bit of ground attached to them. Are people 
in that way necessarily happier and more prosperous than 
those who hve in houses which are smaller but deaner, 
and which mostly belong to their occupants, with grounds 
as well ? Are there not in the West a vast number of 
families who are far more miserable than any amcHig the 
Japanese ? It is commonly assumed that the moral notions 
of the West are far superior to those of an Eastern peojde ; 
but is this Uterally true, I ask. Are there not avast number 
of people whose moraJity is detestable, especially in the 
eastern parts of Europe ? I do not like to enlarge any 
more in this strain. We are quite prepared to regard 
Western nations as being our superiors, but we are obliged 
now and then to make this kind of protest when calumnies 
are made against us by Occidental critics who seem able so 
strangely and signally to ignore the conditions by which 
they themselves are actually surrounded. 
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